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rNTRUDUCTlQN 


1 agreed tu write my nutobioginiphy ar the 
instance of some of ray co-workers. Scarcely had 
I turned over the first sheet when tjots broke out 
in Bombay and the work reiiiairied at a stanthitill. 
Then followed a seriesi of events which cuirainaced 
in mj imprisonmeiU at Yeravda. Sjt. Jeramdasr who 
was one of my feliow-prijiDneni there, asked me 
to pur everything else on one side and finish 
wriring the autobiography, I replied that I had 
already frctnied a pn^gramme of study for ray Self, 
and that I could not think of doing anything else 
until this course was complete. I should indeed 
have finished the autobiography had I gone rluough 
my full terra of imprisonment at Yetavda, for tliere 
was still E year left to complete the task, when ! 
was discharged. Swami Anand has now repeated 
the propesfial, and as I have finished tlie history of 
Satyagrahn in South Africa, I am tempted to under¬ 
take the autobiography for The Swami 

wanted me to write it separately for publication 
as E book. But I have no spare time. I could 
oiilf write a chapter week by week. Something has 
ro be wricren for Naiajiiftnii every week. Why should 
it not be the autobiography ? The Swami agreed to the 
proposaL and hare am I hard Et Avork. 

But a God-feaxing friend had his doubts^ which 
he shared with me on ray day of silence. What 
has set you on this adventure?^' he asked. Writing 
an autobiography is a praedee peculiar to rhe We^t^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


I knoQ^ of nobody tn che E^st having qne. 

eiccpc acnohg^c cbos^^ who have coimi Western 

influence. And what will you write? Supposing you 
reject tomorrow the things you hold as principles 
today^ or supposing you revise in the future your 
plans of today, is it not likely that the men who 
shape their conduct on the author! fy of your word^ 
^pnlcen or written, may be milled ? Oon\ you think 
IE would be becrer not to write anything like an 
aucobioiiraphy, at any nstei juac yec? “ 

This argument bad some effect on me. But it ia 
not my purpose to attempt a real autobiography. I 
riiDpty want to tell the story of my numerous ejiiperi* 
ments with truth, and as my life consists of nothing 
but those experiments, it is true that the story will 
take the shape of an autubiisgraphy. But ] shall not 
mind, if a vary page of it speaks only of my expari- 
mants. I believa, or at any rate flatter rnyscif with 
the belief, that a connected account of all these 
experiments will nor be wichout benefit to the reader. 
My experiments in the political field are now known, 
not only to India, but to a certain extant td the 
* civilized ' world. For ma, they have not much valuer 
and the tille of ^ MalLattna ' that they have won far 
me has, thetefora, even leas. Often the fitU has 
deeply pained mej and there is not a moment I can 
recall when it may be said to have tickled me. But 
I should certainly like to nortatc my expcrimerits in 
the spiritual field which are knowm only to myself, 
and from which I have derived such pow-et as I 
possess for working in the poll lie cd field. If the 
experiments are really spiritual, then there can be no 
room for self-praise. Tlicy can only add to my 
humility. The more 1 reflect and look back on the 
past, the more vividly do T feel my limitations. 

What I want to achieve,— what 1 have been 
arriving and pining to achieve these thirty years,— 
is self-realization, to see God face to face, to attain 
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I live 3n<J nsovc and have my being in 
pur^uiE of ihi^ goat All diac 1 da by way of speaking 
and wridngi and all my ventures in the political field, 
are directed to this same end. But as I have all 
along boLieved that what is possible for one is possible 
for all, my experiments have not been conducted in 
the closet, but in the open; and 1 do not think that 
this lace detracts from their spiritual value. Hiere 
are some things which are known only to oitesell and 
otie^s Maker. These are clearly Lncommunicable. The 
experiments I am about to relate are not such. But 
they arc spiritual, or rather moral; lor the essence of 
religion is morality. 

Only those matters of religion that can be 
comprehended as much by children as by older people, 
will be included in this story. 11 1 can narrate them 
in dLspxs^ionate and humble spirit, many other 
experimenters will find in them provision for their 
onward march. For be it from me to claim any 
degree of pcrfecriori for these experiments. 1 claim 
for them nothing more than does a Scientist who, 
though he conducts his experiments with the utmost 
accuracyfe forethought and minuteness, never claims 
any finality about hia conclusions, hut keeps an open 
mind regarding them. 1 have gone tlifough deep self- 
incrospecrion, searched myself through and through, 
and examined and analysed every psychological 
situiltion. Yet I am far from claijiiing any linaitty or 
infallibility about my conclusions One claim I do 
indeed make and it is rhis. For me they appear to 
be absolutely correcct xnd seem for the time being to 
be finaL For if they were not, 1 should base no 
action on them. But at every step I have carried 
out the process of acceptance or rejection and acted 
accordingly^ And so tongas my acts satisfy my reason 

I. Lit frerdum from birth and deaths The nearest 
EnRlisii equivaJciit ts Salvation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


iind fny hparc, t must firmly adhcri* to tQy original 
conclusions. 

If I bad only to discuss acadeipjc principles, I 
should dearly not attempr an autobiography. Bor my 
purpose being to give an account of variouB practical 
applications of thew* prmcipIcSp I have given rhe 
chapters 1 propose ro write the title of Hie Story p/ 
M% E-Tpi^rimenis mth Ttuih. These will of course 
include expetimenrs with nofi-viokiice. celibacy and 
other principles of conduce believed ro bp distinct 
froiti truth. Bur fot me. rruth is rhe sovereign 
principle, which mclude:> numerous nrher principles. 
This rrnrh is not only truthfulness in word, but 
truthfulness ip thought also* and not only the relative 
truth of our cojiceptitm, hut the Absolute TtutJi, the 
Eternal Principle, that is God. There ate innumerable 
definitions of Grid, because His inniiifestarions are 
inuunietable. They overvi'helni me with wonder and 
awe and for a moment Stun me. But I worship God 
as Truth only. I have not yet found Him, but I am 
Fi4Teking after Him. I am prepared to sacrifice the 
things dearest to me in pursuit of this i^uest. Even it 
the sacritice demanded be my very life, I hope T may 
he prepared to give ir. But as long 3 s I have not 
realized thia Absolute Truth, so long fniist 1 hold by 
ilie relative cnith as I hove conceived it- That 
relative truth musti meanwhile, be my beacon, my 
shield and buckler. Though this p&tli is srniit and 
narrow aTid sharp as the razoredge, lor me it has 
been rhe quickest and easiest. Even my Himalayan 
blunders have seemed tnMmg to me because I have 
kept strictly to this path. For the path has saved me 
from cortung to grief, and I have gone forward 
according tu my light. Often in my progre^'C I have 
bad iairit glimpses of the Absolute Truth, God, and 
daiJy the conviction j$ growing upon me that He 
alone is real and aEl else is unreal. Let those, who 
wish* realize how riie conviction has grown upon me; 
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Icr them share my experitnertts and ahare also my 
CQjivicrion if tJiey can. The further convicrion liaa 
been growing upon me that whateveT is possible 
for me is posbible even for a child, and I have 
sound reasons for saying so. The insuumenta 
for the quest of truth arc as si mpie as they arc 
difficult. TJiey may appear quite impossible tu an 
arrogant person, and quite possible to an innocent 
child. The seeker after truth should he humbler than 
rhe dust. The world crushes the duar under its feet, 
bur the seeker afrer truth should so humble hizDself 
that even ihe dust could crush him. Only then, 
and not till then. wtlJ he have a glimpse of truth, 
T he dialogue between Vasishrha and Vishvamitra 
makes tliis abundantly clear. Christianity and Islam 
Also iimply b^ar it ojut. 

If anyrhin^ that 1 write in these should 

Strike the reader as bEing touched with pride, rhen 
he must take it that diere js something wrong 
with my quest, and that my glimpses are no more 
than mirage. Let hundreds like me perish^ but let 
truth prevad. Let us not reduce the standard of 
truth even by a hair^a breadth for judging erring 
mortals like myselt. 

I hope and pray that no one will regard t!ic 
advice interspersed in the following chapters as 
authoritative. The experiments narrated should be 
regarded as iUujjtrations, in the light of which every 
one fnoy carry' on hjs own experimenrs according 
to hts own incImation$ and capaciry. I trust that 
to this liimred extent the iJlustrations will be 
really helpful; because I am not going either to 
conceal ot understate any ugly things that must 
be cold, r hope to acquaint the reader fully with 
all my IsuItH and errors. My purpose is to describe 
experiments in the science of Sstyagraha, not m 
say how good I Am. In judging my self 1 shall try 
to be us harsh as truth, as I want others aUo to be. 
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Measuring cDTself by chat standard I must eKcbiin 
with Surdasr 

Where » there a wretch 
So wicked and luadisome aa 1 ? 

1 have farsaken my Makers 
So UithtesA have I heen. 

For it is an unbroken torture to me that I am still 
Eo fer from Him^ who, as 1 fully know, governs every 
breath of my life, and whose offspring I am^ 1 koEyiv 
that it is the evil passions within that keep me so far 
from Him, and yet I cannot get away from them. 

But r must closSp I can only take up the actual 
story in the neic chapter. 


The Ashram, SabannatiH 


M. K. GANDHI 


PART I 









I 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 

The Gandhis belong to the Bania caste and seem 
to have been originally grocers. But for three genera¬ 
tions. from my grandfather, they have been Prime 
Ministers in several Kathiawad States. Uttamchand 
Gandhi, alias Ota Gandhi, my grandfather, must have 
been a man of principle. State intrigues compelled 
him to leave Porbandar, where he was Diwan. and 
to seek refuge in Junagadh. Tliere he saluted the 
Nawab with the left hand. Someone, noticing the 
apparent discourtesy, asked for an explanation, which 
was given thus: The right hand is already pledged 
to Porbandar.’ 

Ota Gandhi married a second time, having lost 
his first wife. He had four sons by his first wife and 
two by his second wife. I do not think that in my 
childhcwd I ever felt or knew that these sons of Ota 
Gandhi were not all of the same mother. Tlie fifth 
of these six brothers was Karamchand Gandhi, alias 
Kaba Gandhi, and the sixth was Tulsidas Gandhi. 
Both these brothers were Prime Ministers in 
Porbandar. one after the other. Kaba Gandhi was 
my father. He was a member of the Rajasthanik 
Court. It is now extinct, but in those days it was a 
very influential body for settling disputes between the 
chiefs and their fellow clansmen. He was for some 
time Prime Minister in Rajkot and then in Vankaner. 
He was a pensioner of the Rajkot State when he 
died. 

Kaba Gandhi married four times in succession, 
having lost his wife each time by death. He had two 
daughters by his first and second marriages. His last 
wife, Putlibai, bore him a daughter and three sons, 

I being the youngest. 
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My father was a lover of his clan, truthful, 
brave and generous, but short-tempered. To a certain 
extent he might have been even given to carnal 
pleasures. For he married for the fourth time when 
he was over forty. But he was incorruptible and 
had earned a name for strict impartiality in his 
family as well as outside. His loyalty to the state 
was well known. An Assistant Political Agent spoke 
insultingly of the Rajkot Thakore Saheb, his chief, 
and he stood up to the insult. The Agent was 

angry and asked Kaba Gandhi to apologize. This he 
refused to do and was therefore kept under detention 
for a few hours. But when the Agent saw that 

Kaba Gandhi was adamant, he ordered him to be 
released. 

My father never had any ambition to accumulate 
riches and left us very little property. 

He had no education, save that of experience. 
At best, he might be said to have read up to the 
fifth Gujarati standard. Of history and geography he 
was innocent. But his rich experience of practical 

affairs stood him in good stead in the solution 

of the most intricate questions and in managing 
hundreds of men. Of religious training he had very 
little, but he had that kind of religious culture which 
frequent visits to temples and listening to religious 
discourses make available to many Hindus. In his 
last days he began reading the Gita at the instance 
of a learned Brahman friend of the family, and he 
used to repeat aloud some verses every day at the 
time of worship. 

The outstanding impression my mother has left 
on my memory is that of saintliness. She was deeply 
religious. She would not think of taking her meals 
without her daily prayers. Going to Haveli — the 
Vaishnava temple — was one of her daily duties. As 
far as my memory can go back, I do not remember 
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ber bavin£ ever missed tbe Chaturm^xs.^ She wauld 
take the hardest vows and keep thooi without 
flipcbirig. Illness was no excuse for relaxing them. 
1 can recall her once falling til when she was 
observing the Chandra^na^ vow, but the illness was 
not allowed to interrupt the observance. To keep 
two or three conxecudve fa^tS was nothing to her. 
laving on one meal a day during Chaturmas was 
1 habit with hor. Nor content with that she fasted 
every alternate day during one During 

another O^turmo; she vowed not to have food 
without seeing rhe sun. We children on tijose days 
would amnd. staring at the sky, waitijig to emounce 
the appearance of the sun to our mother. Everyone 
knows that at the height of the rainy season the 
lun often docs not condescend to show hia face. 
And 1 remember days when^ at his sudden appearance, 
we would rush and announce it to her. She would 
run out to see with her own eyes, but by that time 
the fugitive sun would be gone, thus depriving her of 
her meal. That does not matter/' she would say 
cheerfully, "God did not want me to cat today/' 
And then she would return to her round ol duties. 

My mother had strong commonsense. She was 
well uiformed about all matters o£ state, and ladies 
of the court tlioughc lugLdy of her intelligence. Often 
1 would accompany her^ exetctslng the privilege of 
childhood, and 1 still temember many lively discussions 
she had with the widowed mother of the Thakore 
Saheb. 


I. LiL a period al Tour months. A vow of faslinit 
and scmi-fastinjc duruiir the four months oE the mins. 
The period is a sort of lonj? Lent 

Z- A iM>Tt ol East in which ihe daily quantity of 
food is increased or diminished accordinft as the moon 


waiea or wanes- 
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01 these pareiit» 1 was ht^rn at PoTbaiTidar, other¬ 
wise known as Sudamapuri^ on rhe 2nd October 106^. 
1 passed my cbildhond in Porbandar. t recollect 
having been put to school Tt was u-ith some difficulty 
that I jtut through the mtilripltcation tables. The fact 
that f rdcollert nothing more of those days than 
having learnt, in com|>any with Other boys, to call 
our teacher all kinds of names, would strongly suggest 
that my intcllecr must have been sluggish, and aiy 
memory ra\nr. 


II 

CHILDHOOD 


I must have been about seven when my father 
left Porbandar for Rajkot to become a member of the 
Rajasthanik Court. There I was put into a primary 
school, and I can well recollect those days, including 
the names and other particulars of the teachers who 
taught me. As at Porbandar, so here, there is hardly 
anything to note about my studies. I could only, have 
been a mediocre student. From this school I went 
to the suburban school and thence to the high 
school, having already reached my twelfth year. I do 
not remember having ever told a lie, during this short 
period, either to my teachers or to my school-mates. 
I used to be very shy and avoided all company. My 
books and my lessons were my sole companions. To 
be at school at the stroke of the hour and to run 
back home as soon as the school closed, that was 
ray daily habit. I literally ran back, because I could 
not bear to talk to anybody. I was even afraid lest 
anyone should poke fun at me. 

There is an incident which occurred at the 
examination durir first year at the high school 

and which is ' jcording. Mr. Giles, the Edu¬ 

cational Inspec* , had come on a visit of inspec¬ 
tion. He had set us five words to write as a spelling 
exercise. One of the words was ‘ kettle \ I had 
mis-spelt it. The teacher tried to prompt me with 
the point of his boot, but I would not be prompted. 
It was beyond me to see that he wanted me to copy 
the spelling from my neighbour’s slate, for I had 
thought that the teacher was there to supervise us 
against copying. The result was that all the boys, 
except myself, were found to have spelt every word 
correctly. Only I had been stupid. The teacher tried 
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larer to bring this stupidity home rc but witboiic 
efface. I ntvet could kam the arr of * copying'. 

Yot the incident did not in cb« diminish my 
respect for my teacher. I was by nature blind to the 
faults of elders. Later I came to know of many 
other failings o£ tliJs teacher, but my regard for him 
remained the same. For I had learnt to carry out 
the orders of cLdenf, nut to scan rheii aciions. 

Two other incidents belonging to the same period 
have always tdung to my memory. Aa a rule I had a 
disra^t« for any reading beyond my school books. 
The daily less^ons had to be done, because I disliked 
being taken to task by my teacher as much as I 
disliked deceiving him. Therefore I would do the 
lessons, but often without my mind in them. Thus 
when even the lesi^ons could noi be done properly, 
there wa^ of course no question of any estra reading. 
But Homchow my eyes fell on a bonk purchased by 
my father. It was Shravajia Pitribhahli N^taka (a play 
about ShravanaV devotion co his parents), I read it 
with mtense interest. There came to our place about 
the same time itinerant showmen. One of the pictures 
I was shown was of Shravana carrying, by means of 
ilings fitted for hk shouJdens, his blind parents on a 
pilgrimage. The book and the picture left an indelible 
imprEssion on my mind. ' Here is on exampte for you 
to copy** I said CO myself. Tlie agonized kment 
of the parents over Shravaua's death is stUI fresh in 
my memory. The melting tune moved me deeply, 
and I played it on a concertina which my father had 
purchased for me. 

There was a similar incident connected with 
another play. Just about chts rime, 1 had secured my 
father's permission to see ft play performed by a 
certain dramatic company. This play — Htirfs/k:/t<3ndra— 
caprured my heart. I could never be tired of seeing 
it. But how often should 1 be permitted tn go ? It 
haunted me and 1 must have acted H^TishchaTidra to 
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myself tixaes without number. "Why should not all 
be truthful hke Harishebandra 7" was the question 
1 asked myaclf day and To follow raith and 

to ifo through ah the ordeab Harisbehandra went 
through was the one ideal it inspired in me. 1 
literally believed in the story of Hoiisbcbandra, The 
thought of it all often made me weep. My cotomoii'- 
sense tells me today that HaiLshchaDjlra eouJd not 
have been a histotieal ebaracteji StUl both Harish- 
chandta and Shravana are living realities fot mei and 
t am sure 1 should he moved as before if 1 were to 
read those plays again today. 


Ill 

CHILD MARRIAGE 


Much as I wish that I had not to write thLs 
chapter. I know that I shall have to swallow many 
such bitter draughts in the course of this narrative. 
And I cannot do otherwise, if I claim to be a 
worshipper of Truth. It is my painful duty to have 
to record here my marriage at the age of thirteen. 
As I see the youngsters of the same age about me 
who are under my care, and think of my own 
marriage, I am inclined to pity myself and to congra¬ 
tulate them on having escaped my lot. I can see no 
moral argument in support of such a preposterously 
early marriage. 

Let the reader make no mistake. I was married, 
not betrothed. For in Kathiawad there are two 
distinct rites.— betrothal and marriage. Betrothal is 
a preliminary promise on the part of the parents 
of the boy and the girl to join them in marriage, and 
it is not inviolable. The death of the boy entails no 
widowhood on the girl. It is an agreement purely 
between the parents, and the children have no 
concern with it. Often they are not even informed 
of it. It appears that I was betrothed thrice, though 
without my ^ knowledge. I was told that tw'o girls 
chosen for me had died in turn, and therefore I infer 
that I was betrothed three times. I have a fainr 
recollection, however, that the third betrothal took 
place in my seventh year. But I do not recollect 
having been informed about it. In the present 
chapter I am talking about my marriage, of which I 
have the clearest recollection. 

It will be remembered that we were three 
brothers. The first was already married. The elders 
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dccidi^d to marry my second broc^icr, wha was two 
or three years my senjor, a cousiti^ possibly a year 
older, and mei all at the same time. In dainiil so there 
was no choiushr of our welfare, much less our wishes. 
Ic was purely a quesrion of their own convenieore 
and economy. 

Marriage among Hindus rs no siinple matter. The 
parents of tlie bride and the bride groom often bring 
themselves to ruin over it. They wasre their subwance* 
they waste their time. Months are taken up over the 
preparatiuns — ^in making dothes and ornaments and 
in preparing budgets tot dinners. Each ttie^ tO OUtdo 
the other in the numbcT and variety of courses to be 
prepared. Women, whether they have a voice Or no* 
Sing themselves hoarse, c^'cri gee ill, and disturb the 
peace of their neighbours. Thcne in their turn quietly 
put up with all the turmoil and hustle* all the dux 
and fildu representuig the remains of the feasts, 
because they know that a time will come when they 
also will be behaving in the same manner. 

It would be better^ thuught my elders, to have 
all this bother over ar one and the same tirne. Le*s 
expense and greater ectar^ For money could be freely 
^pi:nt if it liad Only to he spent once instead of 
thrice. My father and my uncle were both old, and 
we were the last children they had to marry, It is 
likely chat they wanted to have the last best tioie oi 
their lives. In view of all these considerations, a 
iripie w^edding was decided upon, and as I have sard 
before, months were mken up in preparation for ir. 

It was only through these preparwiions that wc got 
warning of the coming cvcnc. I do not think it 
tneuiit to me anything more than the prospect of good 
clothes to weac, drum beating, marriage proceaaions. 
rich dinners and a strange girl to play wirh. Hie. 
carnal desire came later. 1 prnpnsrE to draw rhe 
curtain over my shame, except for a few details worth 
recoE-Jing. To these I hliall come larer. But 
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they have little to do with the centra] idea 1 have 
kept before me in writing story. 

So my brother and I were both taken to 
Porbandar from Rajkot, There are some amusing 
details of the preliminaries to the final drama —e. g. 
smearing our bodies all over with turmeric paste 
but 1 must amii them. 

My farher was a Diwani hut ncvertlielesa a servant, 
and all the more so because he was in favour with the 
Tbakorc Saheb. The latter would not let him go until 
the last moment. And when he did so, he ordered for 
my father special stage coaches, reducing the joLiiTicy 
by two days. But the fates had willed Otherwise, 
Porbandar is 120 miles froiii Rajkot,—-a cart Journey 
of five days. My father did the distance in three, but 
the coach toppled over in the third stage, and he 
sustained severe injuries. He arrived bandaged all over. 
Both his and our interest in the coming event was 
half destroyed, but the ceremony had to be gone 
through. For how could the marriage dates be changed ? 
However, I forgot my grief over my father's injuries 
in the childish amusement of the wedding. 

I was devoted ro my p^ircnts. But no less was I 
devoted to the passions that flesh is heir to. f had 
yet to learn th.tr all happiness and pleasure should be 
sacrificed in devoted service to my parents. And yet, 
as though by way of punishment for my desire for 
pleasures, an incident happened, which has ever since 
rankled in my mind and wluch I will relacE later. 
Nishkiilanand sings: ‘Renunciation of objects, without 
the renunciation of desires, is shortlived, however hard 
you may try.* Whenever 1 sing this song or hear 
it sung, rhis bitter untoward incident rushes to my 
memory and fills me witJi stiame. 

My father put on a brave face m spite of bis 
mjunes, and took full part in the wedding. As I think 
of it, I can even today call before isy mind’s eye the 
places where he wt as he went through the different 
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details of che ceremony. Little did T dream then that 
one dny I should severely critJcize my father for having 
married me as a child. Everything on th^t day seemed 
to me right and proper and pleasing. There was also 
my own eagerness to get married And as everything 
chat my father did then struck me as beyond reproach, 
the recollection of those things is fresh In my memory. 
I can picture to my self« even todays how we sat on 
our wedding dais* how we performed the 
how we* the newly wedded husband and wife, put the 
sweet Kansar'^ into each other's mouth, and how we 
began to live together. And oh I that first niglir. Two 
imioeent chllilren all unwittingly hurled themselves 
mtD the ocean of life. My brother's wife had thoroughly 
coached me about my behaviour on the first night. 
I do not know who had coach cd my wift I have 
never asked her about ir, nor am I inclined to do skj 
now* The reader may he sure that we were too nervous 
to face each other. We were certainly ton shy. How 
was 1 to talk to her, and what was I to say? The 
coaching could net carry me far. But no coaching is 
really necej^aary in such matters. The impressions of 
the former birth are potent ertough to moke alt coaching 
superfluous. We gradually began to know each orher, 
and to speak freely rogethcr. We were tlic same age* 
But i took no time in assuming the authority of 
a bus band . 

L are seven atepa a Hindu bride and 

bridegroom walk ingether^ making at the same dme 
prumidts oF mutual Rdchty and dEvotion, aflcr which 
tluf marriage becomes irrevocable* 

2. Aue.^Eir is a preparatfon of wheat which the parr 
partake ai lugether after the completian oF the ceremony. 



IV 

PLAYING THE HUSBAND 

Aboui the time of my tntlrriagc. littli: pamphkt^ 
costing a pice, or a pic (I now forget how much), 
used to be issued, in w'hich coniugal love, thrift, 
child mairiages, and other such subjects were discussed. 
Whenever I came across any of tliesc, I used to go 
titrough them from cover to cover, and it was a habit 
with me tn forget what I did nor like, and to cany 
out in practice whatever f liked. LifeJdng faithful- 
ncaa to the wife, ineutcaced in these booklets as the 
duty of the husband, remained jaermanently iinprinted 
on my heart. Furthermore, the passion for truth was 
innate in me. and to be false to her wiis therefore 
out of the question. And then there was very lirtle 
chance of my being faithless at that tender age. 

But the lesson of faithfulness had also an un- 
toward effect, *If I should he pledged to be faithful 
to my wife, she also should be pledged to be faithful 
to IDC,' I said to myself. The thought madu me a 
jealous husband. Her duty was easily converted into 
my fight to esacc faithfulness from her, and if ir had 
to be exacted, T should be watchfully tenacious 
of the right. I had absolutely no reason to suspect 
my wife's fidelity, but jealousy doe.s nor wait for 
reasons. 1 must needs be for ever on the look-oiit 
regarding her movements, and therefore she could nor 
go anywhere without my permission. This suw'ed the 
Kceds of 3 bitter quarrel between us. The restraint 
was virtually a sort of imprisonmern And Kasturbai 
was not the girl to brook any such thing. She made 
It a point to go out w'henever and wherever she 
liked. More restraint on tny part resulted in mote 
liberty being taken by her, and in my getting more 
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3nd more erms. Refusal to speak ro one annth^r 
ihm became the order of che day with married 

children. 1 think ir was quite innocent of Ka^mrbai 
10 have taken chose Uberries with, my res trie ports. 
How could a guileless girl brook any rcscrajnt on 
going to the temple or on going on visits to friends? 
[f 1 had the right to impose restrictions on her. had 
not she also a Similar right ? All this is clejir to me 
today. But at that rime f had ro make good my 
authority as a husband ! 

Let not the reader thinks h owe vet, that ours 
a life of unrElieved bStterness. Fot my severities 
were all halted on Icn'e, I w'anted to make my wife 
an ideal wife. My ambition was to make her live-a 
pure life, learn what I barnr, and identify her life 
and thought with mine. 

I do not know whether Kascurhai had any such 
ambition. She was illiterate. By narurc sh« was 
ifimple, independent^ persevering and. with me at least, 
reticent. She was nut impatient of her ignorance 
and [ do nor recollect my studies having ever spurred 
her CO go in for a similar adventure. 1 fancy, there¬ 
fore, that my ambirion was ail one-sided. My passion 
was entirely centred on one woman, and 1 wanted it 
lu be reciprocated. But even if there weic no 
reciprocity, it could not be all unrelieved misery 
bccuu^e there was active love on one side at least. 

I mu at say I was passionately fond of her. Even 
at school I used to think of help and rhe thought of 
nightfall and our subsequent meeting was ever haunt¬ 
ing me. Separation was unbearable. 1 used to keep 
her awake till late' in the night witli my idle ralk. 
If with rhis devouring passion there had nor been in 
me a burning acrachment to duty, 1 should either 
have fallen a prey ro dijicasc and premature death, 
or have sunk into a burdensome existence. Bur tha 
appointed tasks had to be gone through every 
morning, and lying to anyone was our of the quesriom 
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h was this last clime that saved me ftom many a 
pitfall 

[ have already said that Kasturbai was ill iterate. I 
was very ansltiusi to teach her, hut lustful love Jeft 
me no time. For one thing the teaching had CO be 
done against her will, and that too at night. I dared 
not meet her in rhe presence ol the eiders, much 
iesa talk ro her. K^achiawad had then, and to & 
certain extent has even today* its own peculiar, 
useless and harbarous Purd&k, CLrcumstances were 
rhus unfa von table. I must the relore confess that 
mast of my efforts to iiLStruct Kasturbai in our 
youch were tmsuccessful. And when I awoke fronn 
the sleep of lust, 1 had already launched forth into 
public life,, which did not leave me much spare 
time. I failed likewbe ro instruct her through 
private tutors. As a re4suk Kasturbai can now with 
difficulty write simple letters and understajid simple 
Gujarati. I am sure that, had my love for her been 
absolutely untainted with lust, she would be a learned 
lady today; for 1 could then have conquered her 
dislike for studies. 1 know that norhing is impossible 
for pure love, 

r have mentioned one circumstance that more 
nr less saved me from the disostcis of lustful love. 
There is another worth noting. Mumcrous examples 
have convinced me that God ultimately siives hicp 
whose motive is pure. Along with the cruel custom 
of child rnarriages. Hindu society has another custom 
which to a certain extent diminishes the evils of the 
former. Parents do nor allow young couples to stay 
together long. The child-wife spends more than half 
hcj rime at her father's place. Such was the case 
with us. That is to say, during the first five years 
of our married life {horn the age of 13 to 18), we 
could not have lived together longer rhan an aggregate 
period of three year*. We would hardly have spent 
six months together, vrhen there would be a call to 
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my wife from tier parents. Such calls were ver? 
unwelcome in those but they smved us both^ 

Ar the aj|c of eighteen 1 went to England^ and this 
meant a long and healthy spell of separation. Even 
after my return from England we hardly stayed 
together longer than six months. For I had to run 
up and down between Rajkot and Bombay, Then 
came the call from South Africa, and that found mi: 
already fairly free from the carnal appetite. 


V 

AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 

I have already s^id that I was learning at the hifeli 
Mihool when I was mamed. We three brothers were 
learning at the same ?chuoL The eldest brother was 
in a much higlier class, and the brother who was 
married at the same time as f was, only one class aliead 
oi me. Marriage re5UIced in both of us wasting a year, 
indeed rhe result was even worse ior my brother* for 
he gave up studies altogether. Heaven knows how 
many youths arc in che same plight as he. Only nt 
Our present Hmdu society do studies and marriage go 
thus hand m hand. 

My studies were continued. 1 wa$ not regarded as 
[t dunce at the high school. I always enjoyed the 
affection of my teachers. Certificates ol progress and 
character used to be sent to rhe parents every year* 

I never had a bad certificate^ In fact I even won 
;^rii:es after I passed out of the second standard* In Ehe 
rdih and siath I obtained scholarships of rupees four 
and ten respectively, an achievement for which I have 
to [bank goE>d luck more than my merit. For the 
tcliolaiships were not open to aJL but tesened for the 
bcH boys aniongsr those earning from the Sorath 
DiviMioii of Kr rhi^Wiid* And in tlin^tc days there could 
not have been many boys trom Snrath in a class of 
forty to fifty. 

My own recoUection is that J had not any high 
regard for tny ability. I used ro be astonished whenever 
j won prizes and scholarships, But I very jealously 
guarded my character. The least little blemish drcw^ 
tears from my cvcSk When 1 merited, or seemed to 
the teacher to merit, a rebuke, ir was unbearabk 
for me* f remember having once received corporal 
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puniBhmei^T- I did not s<i much mind che jiuniahincnt, 
the face chat it was considered my desert, [ wepc 
pitccwjsly. That was when 1 was in che first or second 
standard. There was another such incident daring* the 
time when I was in the seventh standard, Dotabji 
Edulji Gimi was the headmaster then, tic was popular 
amun^ hoys, as he was a disciplinarian, a man ol 
method and a £ood teacher. He had made gym nasties 
and cricket compulsory for boys of che upper standards, 
I disliked botJi. 1 never took part m any exercise, 
cricket or fooibalL before they were made compulsory- 
My shyneas was one ol the reasons for this aloofness, 
which I now see was wruii^. I then had chc false 
notion char gymnastics had nothing to do with educa¬ 
tion. Today 1 know that physical training should have 
as much place in the curriculum as mental training. 

I may mention* however, chat I was none the 
worse for abstaining from exercise^ That was because 
I had read in books about chc benefits of long w^alks 
in the open air, and having liked the advice. T had 
iormed a habit cf taking walks, which has snil remain- 
fd with me. Tliese walks gave me a fairly hardy 
consritiirion. 

The reason of my dislike for gymnastics was my 
keen desire ro serve a» nurse ti> my father. As soon 
as the school closed, I w^ould hutty home and begin 
serving him. Compulsory exercise came directly in the 
way of this service. I requested Mr. Gimi to exempe 
me from gymaaitks SO that I might bt free to serve 
my rather. But he would nor listen to me. Now it 
so happened that one Satutdayn wrhen wir had school 
in the morning, I had to go from home to the school 
for gymnastics at 4 0 *clock in the afternoon. I had 
na watch, and the clouds deceived me-Befure I reached 
the schoni the bnys had all left. The nest day Mr. Gimi, 
exam i rung the roll, found me marked absent. 
Being asked the reason for absence^ I rold him what 
had happened. He refused to believe me and ordered 
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me c& pay a fine of one or tiwo annasi (f cannoe 
now recall how much). 

I was convicted of lying! That deeply pained 
me. How was [ to prove my innocence ? There was 
no way. 1 cried in deep anguish. I saw that a Jiian 
of truth muse hIbo be a man of care. This was the 
first and last instance of toy CPreJessness in eehtxil, 
1 have a faint recollection that I finally succeeded 
in getting the fine remitted. The exemption from 
exercise was of course obtained p as my father wrote 
himself to the headmaster saying that he wanted 
me at home after school. 

Out ihoiigh I was none the worse for having 
neglected exerciae, I am still paying the penalty uf 
another neglect. I do not know whence 1 got the 
notion that good handwriting was not a necessary 
part of education, but I retained it until 1 went to 
England. When later, especially in South Africa^ I 
saw the beautiful handwriting of lawyers and young 
men bom and educated in South Africa. I was 
asham^^d of myself and repented of my neglecti I 
saw that bad handwriting should be regarded as a 
sign of an imperfect educanon. I tried later to 
improve mine, but ir was too late. 1 could never 
repair the neglect of my youth. Ler every young man 
and woman be warned by uiy example^ and under¬ 
stand thac good hand writing is s necessary p.irt of 
education. I am now o£ opinion thar children should 
first he taught the art of drawling before learning 
how to write. Let the child team his letters by 
ohsertntton as he docs differcnr objects, such as 
flowers* birds, etc.^ and let him leam handwriting 
only after he has learnt to draw objects. He will 
then wnte a beautifully formed hand. 

Two more reminiscencci Of luy school days are 
worth recording. T had lost one year because of my 
marriage, .-ind che teacher wanted me to make good 
the loss hy skipping d ebas —,i privilege usually 
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to industrious boys. I therefore bad only sjji 
montlis jn the third standard and was promoted to 
di€ fourth after the exammacions which arc followed 
by the summer vacatian. English became the medium 
of instructiun in most subjects from the fourth 
ftrandard. I found myself completely at sea. Geumetty 
was ^ new isubiecrt in which I w^as not particularly 
strong, and rhe English taediuni made it still more 
difficult for me. The teacher taught the subject very 
well, but I could not follow him. Often I would lose 
hearr and think of going back to the third standard, 
feeling that the packing of two years' studies Into a 
single year was too arnbidoua. But tliis would dis^ 
credit not only me^ bur also the teacher; because^ 
counting on my industry. he had recommeuded my 
promotion. So the fear of the double discredit kept 
me at my post. When* however, wirh mudi effort I 
reached the rhirCticnth proposition of Euclid, the utter 
iimplicity of the subject was suddenly revealed to me. 
A subjeer which only required a pure and iimple use 
of one's reasoning powers could not be difficult. Ever 
since that time gccinctry has been both easy and 
interesting for me. 

Saiusknr, however^ proved a harder cask. In 
geometry there was nothing to memorize, whereas in 
Samskrit. I thought, eve nothing had to bc lenmc by 
hearr^ Tliis subject also was commenced from the 
fourth standard. As SOOr as I cmered the sixth I be¬ 
came disheartened. Tltc teacher was a hard tBskmaster, 
anxious, as I thought, to force the boy^ There was a 
sort of rivalry going on between rhe Samskrit and the 
Persian teacherx. The Persian teacher wo* lenient. The 
boys used to talk among themselves that Persian was very 
easy and rhe Persian teacher very good and considence 
to the studenrsi. The 'easiness" tempted me and one day 
1 sat in the Persian claas. The Sunsktic teaciter was 
grieved. He callEd me to bis side and said: How can 
you forger that you are the fion of a Vaiahiiova father T 
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Won': you Icsirn :he language? of your own reJjgion? 
It you have any difficulty, why not coihe za me ? \ 
woitL to teach you amdcnt^Samskrit to the be^r of my 
ability. As you proceed further^ yon will find in 

absorbing interest- You should nor io$e heart. 
ComE and jsic agaia in the Sarajakrir class/ 

This kindness put me to shame. I could not dia- 
regard my reachef*s affectinn. Today i cannot but 
chink with gratitude of KrisLuiashankar PandvD. For 
if I had not acquired the litda Samskrit chat I leaent 
rhen* I should have found it difficult to tiike any 
interest in our Sacred bouka. In fact 1 deeply regret 
that I was not able ro acquire a more thorough 
knowledge of the language, because I have aince 
realized that every Hindu boy ard girl should posae^^s 
sound Samskrtt Icanimg. 

It is now my opinion that in all Lndian curricula 
nr higher education there should be a place for Hindi. 
Samskrir, Persian, Arabic and FngUsh, besides of course 
the vernaculat. This hig list need tiot frighten anyofic. 
If our educatinn wera mo re ^ystemTitlc^ and the boy a 
free itom the burden of having to Icarti their subjiects 
chrough a foreign medium, I am sure karning all these 
languages would not be an irkwsipe task, but a perrecr 
pleasure. A scientific knowledge of one language makes 
a knowledge ot Other languages comparatively easy. 

In reality, Hindi. Gujarati and SamskriE: may h? 
regarded as one language, and Persian and x\r.ibic aUo 
as one. Though Persian belongs Co the Aryans ^nd 
Arabic to tltc Semitic family of laiigua^i?s, rher*; i$ a 
close relaciQiiship between Persian and Arabic* because 
both claitn their full growth tliruugb the rise of Islam 
Urdu I have not regarded as a diarince language, 
because it l.a^i adopted the Hindi grammar and im 
vocabulary i.'^ mainly Persian and Arabic, it ad he who 
would Icam good Urdu must leam Persian and Arabic, 
as one who would learn goad Gujaran. Hindi, Bcngaii! 
or Marathi, must karn Sarasbrir. 


VI 

A TRAGEDY 


Amongst my kw Iricndsat ih€ high school I had, 
ill dilferenc im^ two who Jtijght dAll^d intintsice. 
One of these friendshipis did not last long^ though 1 
never forsook rny friend. He for^^ook me, because 1 
made friends wirh rhe nrhcr. This Utter friendship 
[ regard as a tragedy in my life, k lasted long. I 
formed *r in the spirit of a reformer. 

This companion was originally my eider brother's 
triend. They were cUssmaces. L knew his weak¬ 
nesses. but 1 regarded him as a faithful friend. My 
luother. my eldest brother, and my wife warned me 
that t W'as in bad company. 1 wns too proud to heed 
my wife's warning. But t dared not go ngainst the 
opiniun of my mother and my eldest brother. Never¬ 
theless 1 pleaded with them Haylngi * I know he has 
the weaknesses ynu attribute to him, hut you do not 
know his virtues. He canrint kad me astray, as my 
association w-ith him is meant ro reform him. For 1 
am sure that if he tefonns hU ways, he will he a 
splendid man. I heg you nor to be anxious on niy 
account-' 

I do nor think this satisfied them, but they 
accepted my explanation and let me go my w ay. 

1 have seen since that I had cakuUted wrongly. 
A reformer cannot afford to have close intimacy with 
liini whom he seeks to reform True friendship is an 
rdentiry of soulv rarely ro he found in this world. 
Only he.tween like natures can friendship he altogether 
worthy and endunng Friends react on one anerher. 
Hence in irienebhip there is very little scope tor 
reform. Z aiii uf opinion that alt exclusive jntimacieB 
arc tu be avoided: for man mkes in vice far liiorr 
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readily than virtue. And he who would be friends 
with God must remain alone, or make the whole 
world his friend. I may be wrong, but my effort to 
cultivate an intimate friendship proved a failure. 

A wave of * reform ’ was sweeping over Rajkot 
at the time when I first came across this friend. He 
informed me that many of our teachers were secretly 
taking meat and wine. He also named many well- 
known people of Rajkot as belonging to the same 
company. There were also. I was told, some high- 
school boys among them. 

I was surprised and pained. 1 asked my friend 
the reason and he explained it thus: ‘ We are a weak 
people because we do not cat meat. The English arc 
able to rule over us, because they are meat-eaters. 
You know how hardy I am, and how great a runner 
too. It is because I am a meat-eater. Meat-eaters 
do not have boils or tumours, and even if they 
sometimes happen to have any, these heal quickly. 
Our teachers and other distinguished people who cat 
meat are no fools. They know its virtues. You 
should do likewise. There is nothing like trying. 
Try, and see what strength it gives. 

All these pleas on behalf of meat-eating were not 
advanced at a single sitting. They represent the 
substance of a long and elaborate argument which my 
friend was trying to impress upon me from time to 
time. My elder brother had already fallen. He there¬ 
fore supported my friend’s argument. I certainly 
looked feeble-bodied by the side of my brother and 
this friend. They were both hardier, physically stronger, 
and more daring. This friend s exploits cast a spell 
over me. He could run long distances and extraordi¬ 
narily fast. He was an adept in high and long 
jumping. He could put up with any amount of 
corporal punishment. He would often display his 
exploits to me and. as one is always dazzled when he 
sees in others the qualities that he lacks himself, I 
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wflfl dasdtd by rhis fricnd’a exploits. Thi* 
followed by a stiang desire to be Itfec bim. I could 
hardly jump or run. Why should not I also be as 
strong as he ? 

Mofeover, I was a coward, I used to be haunted 
by (he fear of thieves, ghosts, and serpents. I did not 
dare to sur out of doors at nighr. Darkness was a 
terror m me. ft was almost impossible for me to sleep 
in the dark, as I would imagine ghosts cotning from 
One direct)on, thieves from another and serpents Iron) 
a third. 1 could not therefore bear to sleep without a 
light in the room. How could f disclose my learn to 
my wife, no child, but already at the threshold of 
youth, sleeping by ray side 1 I knew that she had 
more courage than I. and I felt ashamed of myself. 
She knew no feat of serpents and ghosts. She could 
go out anywhere in the dark. My friend knew all 
these weaknesses of mine. He would tell me that 
he could hold in his band hve serpents, could defy 
thieves and did not believe in ghosts. And all this 
was. of course, the result of eating meat. 

A doggerel the Gujatar) poct Natraad was in 
vogue amongst us schoolboys, as follows f 
Behold the mif'hty Eii(ri(shinan 
He rules the Indian small. 

Because beinp a meat-eater 
He is five cubits tall. 

All this had its due effect on me. I was beaten. 

It began to grow on me that meat-cattng was good, 
that it WDuId make me strong and daring, and that! 
if the whole country took to meat-eating, the English 
could be overcome. 

A day was thereupon fired for beginning the 
experiment. It had to be conducted in secret. The 
Gaiidhis were Vaisboavas. My parents were particularly 
staunch Vaishnavas. TliBy would regularly visit the 
Ffovcli. The family had even its own temples. Jainism 
was strong in Gujarat, and its influence was felt 
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everywhere and on all occasions. The opposition to 
and abhorrence of meat-eating that existed in Gujarat 
among the Jains and Vaishnavas were to be seen 
nowhere else in India or outside in such strength. 
These were the traditions in which I was bom and 
bred. And I was extremely devoted to my parents. 
I knew that the moment they came to know’ of my 
having eaten meat, they would be shocked to death. 
Moreover, my love of truth made me extra cautious. 
I cannot say that I did not know then that I should 
have to deceive my parents if I began eating meau 
But my mind w^as bent on the * reform It was not 
a question ot pleasing the palate. I did not know that 
it had a particularly good relish. I wished to be strong 
and daring and wanted my countrymen also to be such, 
so that we might defeat the English and make India 
free. The word * Sw’araj * I had not yet heard. But I 
knew what freedom meant. The frenzy of the ‘rctorm* 
blinded me. And havdng ensured secrecy, 1 persuaded 
myself that mere hiding the deed from parents was 
no departure from truth. 



vu 

A TRAGEDY (Canid,) 

So the day camis, !e is dimculc fully to desoribe 
my conditiocL There wcre^ on the one hand, the xcal 
for reform « iind the srovelty ol making a momoutoua 
departure inUfe. T^erc wa&, on the other. tU shame 
of hiding like a thief to do this veiy things I caonOC 
say which of the nvii swayed me more. We went 
in search of a lonely spat by die rivet, and there 1 
saw, for the first tune In my life, meat. Thera was 
baker s bread alsOi 1 teli^hcd neither. The goiic’s meat 
was as tough as ieathet. I simply could not car it T 
was sick and had to leave off eating. 

I had a very b>ad mghr afterwards. A horrible 
nightmare haunted me. Every time I dropped off to 
sleep it would Seem as though a live goat were bleat¬ 
ing inside me, and I would jump up full of remotsc. 
Bur then I would remind my self that meac-earing was 
a duty and so become more cheerful 

My friend was not a man to give in easily. He 
now began to cook various delicacies with meat, and 
dress them miatly^ And for dining, no longer wais 
the secluded spot on the river chosen, bur a State 
house^ with its dining haU, and tables and chaks. 
about which my friend had made arrangements ui 
collusion Tvith the chief cook there. 

This bait had its effect. I got over my dislike 
for breads forswore my compassion for the goats, and 
became a telisher of meat-dishes, if nor af meat itself. 
This went on for about a year. But not more dian 
half a dozen meat-feasts were enjoy ad in dh because 
the State hcjuse was nor available every day* and there 
was die obvious difficulty about frequ^nily preparing 
eipcnsive savoury meat-dishes. I had no money to 
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pay for this ‘ reform \ My friend had therefore always 
to find the wherewithal. 1 had no knowledge where 
he found it. But find it he did, because he was bent 
on turning me into a meat-eater. But even his means 
must have been limited, and hence these feasts had 
necessarily to be few and far between. 

Whenever I had occasion to indulge in these 
surreptitious feasts, dinner at home was out of the 
question. My mother would naturally ask me to 
come and take my food and want to know the reason 
why I did not wish to eat. I would say to her, 
‘ I have no appetite today; there is something wrong 
with my digestion.’ It was not without compunction 
that I devised these pretexts. I knew I was lying, 
and lying to my mother. I also knew that, if my 
mother and father came to know of my having 
become a meat-eater, they would be deeply shocked. 
TT^s knowledge was gnawing at my heart. 

Therefore I said to myself: ’ Though it is essential 
to eat meat, and also essential to take up food ‘ reform * 
in the country, yet deceiving and lying to one’s father 
and mother is worse than not eating mea^In their 
lifetime, therefore, meat-eating must be out of the 
question. When they are no more and I have found 
my freedom, I will eat meat openly, but until that 
moment arrives I will abstain from it. * 

'This decision I communicated to my friend, and 
\ have never since gone back to meat. My parents 
never ^knew that two of their sons had become 
meat-eaters. 

I abjured meat out of the purity of my desire not 
to lie to my parents, but I did not abjure the company 
of my friend. My zeal for reforming him had proved 
disastrous for me, and all the time I was completely 
unconscious of the fact. 

The same company would have led me into faith¬ 
lessness to my wife. But I was saved by the skin of 
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mi/ reeth. My fri4>nd once took me to a brothel. He 
sent me m with rhc ntrce^sary insmiclions. Ie w!is all 
prearranged. The bill liad already been paid, I went 
into the jaws ot sin, but God in Hrs mfinite mercy 
protected me against myself, I was almostatnick blind 
and dumb in this dcn of vice. I sat near the woman on her 
bed, but r was tongue-tied. She naturally lost patience 
with me. and showed me the door, with abuses snd 
insults. I then felt as though my manhood had been 
injured, and wished to sink into the ground for shame. 
But I have ever since given thanks to God for having 
me, J can recall four more similar incidents in 
my life, and in most of them my good fortune, rather 
than any effort on my part, saved me. From a strictly 
ethical point of view, all these occasions must bt 
regarded as moral lapses; for the carnal desire was 
there, and it was as good as the act. But from the 
ordinary point of view, a man who is saved from 
physically commirting sin is regarded as saved, And 
r was saved only in that sense, There are some actions 
from which an escape is a godsend bo^ for the man 
who escapes and for those about him.( Man, as soon 
as he gets back his coiisciousness of rignt. is thankful 
to the Divine mercy for the escape. As wc know that 
a man often succumbs to teraprarion, however much 
he may resist it, wc alsu know that Providence often 
intercedes anj saves him in spite of himself. How all 
this happens,’- how far a man is free and how far a 
creature of circumstances,—how f,ir free-will comes 
inw play and where fate enters on the scene, — all 
this is a mystery and will remain a mysteryT^ 

But to go on with the story. Even thlswas far 
from opening my eyes to the viciousness of my frJetidy 
company. I therefore had many more bitter draughts 
in store for me, until my eyes were actually opened 
by an ocular demonstration of some of his lapses quite 
unexpected by me. But of them later, as we are 
proceeding chronologically. 
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One thing, however, I must mennon mow. ns it 
{JCJtains tO the same period. One of the reasons of 
my differences with my wife was undoubtedly the 
company of this friend, 1 was horh n dci-oted and a 
jealous husband, and this friend fanned the flame of 
my suspicions about my wife. I never could doubt iiis 
veracity. And I have never forgiven myself the violence 
of which I have been guiJty in often having pained 
my wife by acting on his information. Perhaps only a 
Hendti wife would tolerate these hardships, and that 
IS why t have regarded woman as an incarnation of 
miemncc. A servant wrongly suspected may tlirow up 
his job. a son in the same case may leave his father*; 
wf, and a friend may put an end to the friendship, 
ITlc wife, if she suspects her husband, will keep quiet, 
but li the husband suspects her. she is ruined. Where 
is she to go ? A Hindu wife may not seek divorce in 
a law-court. Ljw has no remedy for kcr And I can 
never forget or forgive myself for having driven my 
Wife m th^c desperation. 

The canker of suspicion was rootrd out only 
w cn I understood A/iitma* in ajj its bearings. 1 saw 
then the glory of Brakmachar)>a* and reJiaed that 
the wife IS not the husband's bondslave, bur his 
companion and his helpmate, and an equal partner in 
all his JOJTI and sorrows-as free as the husband to 
choOK her own path. Whenever I think of those 
dark days of doubts and suspicions. I am filled with 
loathing of my folly and my lustful cruelty, and I 
deplore my blind devotion to my friend. 


I. means Ificrally noMnirting, non-violence. 

J. iltn imackurytt means Ictemiry conduct that leads 
one to God. hs te^lmical mfcininji ii sdf.resiralot. partf- 
nilarly muiery ovei the sty uni organ. 



VIII 

STEALING AND ATONEMENT 

I liavc £till to rclutc aoini^ of my failing during 
this mcar-catitig period and also previous to it, which 
date from before my marriage or soon alter. 

A relative and I became fond of smuking. Not 
that we saw any good in smoking, or were enamoured 
of the jnnell of a cigarette. We simply imagined a 
sort of pleasure in emitting clouds of smoke from our 
mouths- My uncle had the habit, and when we saw 
him smoking, we thought we should copy his example. 
But we had no money. So we began pilfering stumps 
of cigarettes thrown away by my uncle. 

The stumps, however, were not always available, 
and could not emit much smoke cither. So wc began 
to Steal coppers from the servant's pocket money in 
order to purchase Indian cigaiattes. But the quijatinn 
was where to keep them. Wc could not of course 
smoke in the presence of elders. We managed some¬ 
how for a few weeks on these srolco coppera. In the 
meantime we heard that the stalks of a certain plant 
were porous and could be smoked like cigarettes. Vfn 
got them and bogau this kind of smoking. 

Bur we were far from being satisfied with such 
things as these. Our want of independence began to 
smart. U was unbearable that wa should be unable 
to do anythmg without the elders' permission. At 
last, in sheer disgust, we decided to commit suicide t 

But how were wc to do it ? From where were 
we to get the poison ? Wc heard that Dhuaim seeds 
were an cffcctivK poison. Off we went to the jungle 
in scarcli of these seeds, and got them. Evening was 
thought to be the auspicioui hnur. We went to 
Kidarn ManJir, pur ghee in the teiaplc-lamp, had 
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fhe darshin and then looked for a lonely comer. But 
our courage failed us, Supposini we were not instantly 
killed? And what was the good ol killing ourselves? 
Why not rather pur up with the lack of indcFCn- 
dence ? But we swallowed two or three seeds 
nevertheless. We dared not take more. Both of ua 
fought shy of death, and decided to go to Ramji 
Mitndir to compose ourselves, and ro dismiss the 
thought of suicide. 

I realised that it was not as easy to conunit 
suicide as to contemplate it. And since then, when¬ 
ever I have heard of someone threatening to commit 
suicide, k has had little or no effeci on me. 

The thought of suicide ultimately resulted in both 
of us bidding good-bye to the habit of smoking 
stumps of cigarettes and of stealing the servant’s 
coppers for the purpose of smoking. 

Ever since I have been grown up, I have never 
desired to smoke and have always regarded the habit 
of smoking as barbarous, ditty and harmful. I have 
never understood why there is such a rage for 
smoking cluoughoui the world. 1 cannot bear to 
travel in a compartment full of people smoking. I 
become cboked 

But much more serious than this theft was ilte one 
t was guilty of a little later, I pilfered the coppers 
when I was twelve or thirteen, possibly less. The other 
theft was committed when I was fifteen. In this case 
1 stole a hit of gold out of my meat-eating brothcr'i 
armleL This brother had run into a debt of about 
twenty-five rupees. He bad on his arm an armlet 

Of ^hd gold, ft was not difficult to dip a bit out 
of Jl, 

'■ Well, it was done, and the debt cleared. But this 
bec^e more than 1 could bear. I resolved never to 
steal apm r also made up my mind to cijnfcss it to 
ray father. But I did not dare to speak.'Not tliat f 
was afraid of my father tearing me. No. 1 do nor 
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rtcaJJ hfa ever having bearen any of us. I was afraid 
of the pain chat I shoiild cause him. But I felt that 
the risk should be taken; that there could not be a 
cteanainU without a idean confession. 

V* 1 decided at last to write out the confession, to 
submit it to my fatfact, and asfc his forgiveness, f 
wrote it on a slip of paper and handed it to him 
myself, in this note not only did I confess my guilt, 
but I asked adequate punishment for it. and closed 
with a request to him not to punish himself fur my 
offence. I also ptedficd myself never to steal in 
future. I* 

I was rremblmg as f handed the confession to my 
father. He was then suffering from a fistula and was 
confined to bed. His bed was a plain wooden plank. 
I^anded him the note and sat opposite the plank. 

He read ft through, and pearl-drops trickled duwn 
his checks, wetting the paper. Fur a moment he closed 
his eyes iu thought and then tore up the note* He 
had Sat up to read it' He again lay down. I also 
cried, f could sec my father's agony. If I were a 
painter I coukJ draw a picture of the whole scene 
today. It is Still so vivid in my mind. 

'^osc pearl-drops of lovc cleansed ray heart, and 
washed my sin away. Only be who haa experienced 
such love can know what it is. As the hymn says: 

' Only lie 

WliQ is srnittrti with tJic arrows nf love. 

KnDw.<( its power*'* 

This was. for me, an object-lesson in AAimsii. 
Then I could read in it nothing more than a father's 
love, but today I know that it was pure Ahitasa, 
When such AAiuisa becomes all-embracing, it trans¬ 
forms everything it touches. There is no limit to its 
power. * 

This sort of sublitne fcrgJvenesi was not tianiral 
to my father. I had thought that he would be angry, 
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WY hard things, and strike his forehead. But he was 
so woodcrfuiJy peaceful, and I believe this was due to 
nay dean ccMifcssion. A clean cotifcasion, combtUEd 
with A ptatniae never to commit the sin again, when 
offered before one who has the right to receive it. is 
the puresr type of repentance. I know that my con¬ 
fession made my father fed absotutety safe about me. 
^ and increased hts affecrion for me beyond measure- 
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IX 


MY KATHER^S DEATH AND MY 
DOUBLE SHAME 

This timi; of which I Em now spcaMnn ia my 
six tec nd) year. My farher* as we have seen, was bed- 
nddciu suffering from a fistula. My morher, an old 
servant of the house, and 1 were hisi pHncipal attendants. 
I had the dutleef of a Ourse, which mainly consisted in 
dressing the wound, giving my father his medic me, 
and compiounding drugs whenever they had to be made 
up at home. Every night I massaged his legs and 
retired only wJicn he asked me to do SO Or after he 
had fallen asleep. 1 loved to do this service, 1 do not 
remember ever having neglected k. All the time at 
my disposal, after the performance of the doily duties, 
was divided betwceji school and attending on my 
father, I would only go our for an evening walk 
either when he permitted me or when he was feeling 
well. 

This was also the cifne when toy wife was expecting 
a baby*—a circumstance whidi. as I can sec today, 
meant a double shame for me. For one thing I did 
not restrain myself. a$ I should have done, w^hilst I 
Was yet a students nAnd secondly, this carnal lust gor 
the better of what I regarded as my duty to srudyi 
and of what w^s even a greater duty, my devotion to 
my parents* ShtiWan baving been my ideal since child-^ 
hnod. Every rught wlidst my hands we re busy massaging 
my father^ legs, my mind was hovering about the 
bcd-mofn,--and chat too at a time when rebgion, 
medical science and commonicnse alike forbade sexual 
intercourse, I was always glad to be relieved from my 
duty, and went straight to the bed^room after doing 
obeisance to tny father. 
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At the same time my father was getting worse 
every day. Ayurvedic physicians had tried all their 
ointments. Hakims their plasters, and local quacks 
An English surgeon had also used 
his skill. As the last and only resort he had recom¬ 
mended a surgical operation. But the family physician 
came in the way. He disapproved of an operation 
being performed at such an advanced age. The 
physician was competent and well-known, and his 
advice prevailed. The operation was abandoned, and 
various medicines purchased for the purpose were 
of no account. I have an impression that, if the 
physician had allowed the operation, the wound would 
ave been easily healed. The operation also was to 
ave een performed by a surgeon who was then 
well-knovm in Bombay. But God had willed other- 
wise. When death is imminent, who can think of 
the right remedy ? My father returned from Bombay 
with all the paraphernalia of the operation, which 
were now useless. He despaired of living any longer. 

c was getting weaker and weaker, until at last he 
• ^ k if perform the necessary functions 

III refused to do anything 

insisting on going through the 
smin of leaving his bed. The Vaishnavite rules about 
external cleanliness are so inexorable. 

Such cleanliness is quite essential no doubt, but 
estern medical science has taught us that all the 
functions, including a bath, can be done in bed with 
slitfhf* ***'^n*^ regard to cleanliness, and without the 
remlf* ^ the patient, the bed always 

de^nl spotlessly clean.. I should regard such 
f ^uite consistent with Vaishnavism. But 

my fathers insistence on leaving the bed only struck 

admiration ^ 

in night came. My uncle was then 

ot. have a faint recollection that he 
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came to Rajkot having had news that my father was 
getting worse. The brothers were deeply attached to 
each other. My uncle would sit near my father’s bed 
the whole day, and would insist on sleeping by his 
bed-side after sending us all to sleep. No one had 
dreamt that this was to be the fateful night. The 
danger of course was there. 

It was 10-30 or 11 p. m. I was giving the massage. 
My uncle offered to relieve me. I was glad and went 
straight to the bed-room. My wife, poor thing, was 
fast asleep. But how could she sleep when I was 
there ? I woke her up. In five or six minutes, however, 
the servant knocked at the door. I started with alarm. 
Get up,’ he said, 'Father is very ill.’ I knew of 
course that he was very ill, and so I guessed what 
* very ill ' meant at that moment. I sprang out of bed. 

•What is the matter ? Do tell me !' 

• Father is no more. ’ 

So all was over! I had but to wring my hands. 

I felt deeply ashamed and miserable. I ran to my 
father’s room. I saw that, if animal passion had not 
blinded me, I should have been spared the torture of 
separation from my father during his last moments. I 
should have been massaging him, and he would have 
died in my arms. But now it was my uncle who had 
had this privilege. He was so deeply devoted to his 
elder brother that he had earned the honour of doing 
him the last services! My father had forebodings of 
the coming event. He had made a sign for pen and 
paper, and written: ‘ Prepare for the last rites. ’ He 
had then snapped the amulet off his arm and also his 
gold necklace of fu/asi-beads and flung them aside. A 
moment after this he was no more. 

The shame, to which I have referred in a fore¬ 
going chapter, was this shame of my carnal desire 
even at the critical hour of my father’s death, which 
demanded wakeful service. It is a blot I have never 
been able to efface or forget, and I have always 
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thought that, although my devotion to my parents 
knew no bounds and I would have given up anything 
for it, yet it was weighed and found unpardonably 
wanting because my mind was at the same moment 
in the grip oi lust. I have therefore always regarded 
myself as a lustful, though a faithful, husband. It took 
me long to get free from the shackles of lust. • and 
I had to pass through many ordeals before I could 
overcome it. 

Before I close this chapter of my double shame, 1 
may mention that the poor mite that was bom to my 
wife scarcely breathed for more than three or four 
days. Nothing else could be expected. Let all those 
who are married be warned by my example. 



X 

GLIMPSES OF RELIGION 


From my sixth or seventh year up to my sixteenth 
1 was at school, being taught all sorts of things except 
religion. I may say that I failed to get from the 
teachers what they could have given me without any 
effort on their part. And yet I kept on picking up 
tilings here and there from my surroundings. The 
term * religion * I am using in its broadest sense, 
meaning thereby self-realization or knowledge of self. 

Being born in the Vaishnava faith, I had often to 
go to the Haveli. But it never appealed to me. I 
did not like its glitter and pomp. Also I heard 
rumours of immorality being practised there, and lost 
all interest in it. Hence I could gain nothing from 
the Haveli. 

But what I failed to get there I obtained from 
my nurse, an old servant of the family, whose 
affection for me I still recall. I have said before that 
there was in me a fear of ghosts and spirits. Rambha, 
for that was her name, suggested, as a remedy for 
this fear, the repetition of Ramanama, I had more 
faith in her than in her remedy, and so at a tender 
age I began repeating Ramanama to cure my fear of 
ghosts and spirits. This was of course short-lived, 
but the good seed sown in childhood was not sown 
in vain. I think it is due to the seed sown by that 
good woman Rambha that today Ramanama is an 
infallible remedy for me. 

Just about this time, a cousin of mine who was 
a devotee of tlie Ramayana arranged for my second 
brother and me to learn Ram Rabsha. We got it 
by heart, and made it a rule to recite it every morn¬ 
ing after the bath. Tlic practice was kept up as 
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long as we were in Porbandar. As soon as we 
reached Rajkot, it was forgotten. For I had not 
much belief in it. I recited it partly because of my 
pride in being able to recite Ram Rabsha with 
correct pronunciation. 

What, however, left a deep impression on me 
was the reading of the Ratnciycitia before my father. 
During part of his illness my father was in Porbandar. 
There every evening he used to listen to the 
Ramayana, The reader was a great devotee of Rama, 
— Ladha Maharaj of Bileshvar. It was said of him 
that he cured himself of his leprosy not by any 
medicine, but by applying to the affected parts bilva 
leaves which had been cast away after being offered 
to the image of Mahadeva in Bileshvar temple, 
and by the regular repetition of Ramanama, His 
faith, it was said, had made him whole. This 
may or may not be true. We at any rate believed 
the story. And it is a fact that when Ladha 
Maharaj began his reading of the Ramayana his 
body was entirely free from leprosy. He had a 
melodious voice. He would sing the Dohas (couplets) 
and Chopais (quatrains), and explain them, losing 
himself in the discourse and carrying his listeners 
along with him. I must have been thirteen at that 
time, but I quite remember being enraptured by his 
reading. That laid the foundation of my deep devotion 
to the Ramayana. Today I regard che Ramayana of 
Tulasidas as the greatest book in all devotional 
literature. 

A few months after this we came to Rajkot. 
There was no Ramayana reading there. The Bhagavat, 
however, used to be read on every Ekadashi^ day. 
Sometimes I attended the reading, but the reciter 
was uninspiring. Today I see that the Bhagavat is a 

1* Eleventh day of the bright and the dark half 
of a lunar month. 
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book which can evoke religious fervour. I have read 
it in Gujarati with intense interest. But when I 
heard portions of the original read by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya during my twentyone days’ fast, I 
wished I had heard it in my childhood from such a 
devotee as he is, so that I could have formed a 
liking for it at an early age. Impressions formed at 
that age strike roots deep down into one’s nature, 
and it is my perpetual regret that I was not fortunate 
enough to hear more good books of this kind read 
during that period. 

In Rajkot, however, I got an early grounding in 
toleration for all branches of Hinduism and sister 
religions. For my father and mother would visit, the 
Haveli as also Shiva’s and Rama’s temples, and would 
take or send us youngsters there. Jain monks also 
would pay frequent visits to my father, and would 
even go out of their way to accept food from us — 
non-Jains. They would have talks with my father on 
subjects religious and mundane. 

He had, besides, Musalman and Parsi friends, who 
would talk to him about their own faiths, and he 
would listen to them always with respect, and often 
with interest. Being his nurse, I often had a chance 
to be present at these talks. These many things 
combined to inculcate in me a toleration for all faiths. 

Only Christianity was at the time an exception. I 
developed a sort of dislike for it. And for a reason. 
In those days Christian missionaries used to stand in 
a comer near the high school and hold forth, pouring 
abuse on Hindus and their gods. I could not endure 
this. I must have stood there to hear them once only, 
but that was enough to dissuade me from repeating 
the experiment. About the same time, I heard of a 
well known Hindu having been converted to Christian¬ 
ity. It was the talk of the town that, when he was 
baptized, he had to cat beef and drink liquor, that he 
also had to change his clothes, and that thenceforth 
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he began to go about in European costume including 
a hat. These things got on my nerves. Surely, 
thought I. a religion that compelled one to eat beef, 
drink liquor, and change one’s own clothes did not 
deserve the name. I also heard that the new convert 
had already begun abusing the religion of his ancestors, 
their customs and their country. All these things 
created in me a dislike for Christianity. 

But the fact that I had learnt to be tolerant to 
other religions did not mean that I had any living 
faith in God. I happened, about this time, to come 
across Manusmriti^ which was amongst my father's 
collection. The story of the creation and similar things 
in it did not impress me very much, but on the 
contrary made me incline somewhat towards atheism. 

There was a cousin of mine, still alive, for whose 
intellect 1 had great regard. To him I turned with 
my doubts. But he could not resolve them. He sent 
me away with this answer : * When you grow up, you 
will be able to solve these doubts yourself. These 
questions ought not to be raised at your age.' I was 
silenced, but was not comforted. Chapters about diet 
and the like in Manusmriti seemed to me to run 
contrary to daily practice. To my doubts as to this 
also, I got the same answer. ‘ With intellect more 
developed and with more reading I shall understand 
it better,’ I said to myself. 

Alanu5mnfi at any rate did not then teach me 
ahimsa. I have told the story of my meat-eating. 
Maniismriti seemed to support it. I also felt that it 
was quite moral to kill serpents, bugs and the like. I 
remember to have killed at that age bugs and such 
other insects, regarding it as a duty. 

But one thing took deep root in me — the convic¬ 
tion that morality is the basis of things, and that 

1. Laws of Manu, a f^indii law-irivrr. They have 
the sanction of religion. 
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truth is the substance of all morality. Truth became 
my sole objective. It began to grow in magnitude 
every day, and my definition of it also has been ever 
widening. 

A Gujarati didactic stanza likewise gripped my 
mind and heart. Its precept — return good for evil — 
became my guiding principle. It became such a passion 
with me that I began numerous experiments in it. 
Here are those (for me) wonderful tines: 

For a bowl of water give a goodly meal; 

For a kindly greeting bow thou down with zeal; 

For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 

If thy life be rescued, life do not withhold. 

Thus the words and actions of the wise regard; 
Every little .service tenfold they reward. 

But the truly noble know all men as one, 

And return with gladness good for evil done. 


XI 

PREPARATION FOR ENGLAND 


I passed the matriculation examination in 1887. 
It then used to be held at two centres, Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. The general poverty of the country 
naturally led Kathiawad students to prefer the nearer 
and the cheaper centre. The poverty of my family 
likewise dictated to me the same choice. This was 
my first journey from Rajkot to Ahmedabad and 
that too without a companion. 

My elders wanted me to pursue my studies at 
college after the matriculation. There w’as a college 
in Bhavnagar as well as in Bombay, and as the former 
was cheaper, I decided to go there and join the 
Samaldas College. I went, but found myself entirely 
at sea. Everything was difficult. I could not follow, 
let alone taking interest in, the professors’ lectures. 
It was no fault of theirs. The professors in that 
College were regarded as first-rate. But I was so raw. 
At the end of the first term, I returned home. 

We had in Mavji Dave, who was a shrewd and 
learned Brahman, an old friend and adviser of the 
family. He had kept up his connection with the 
family even after my father’s death. He happened to 
visit us during my vacation. In conversation with 
my mother and elder brother, he inquired about my 
studies. Learning that I was at Samaldas College, he 
said: The times are changed. And none of you can 
expect to succeed to your fathers gadi without 
having had a proper education. Now as this boy is 
still pursuing his studies, you should all look to him 
to keep the gadi. It will take him four or five years 
to get his B. A. degree, which will at best qualify him 
for a sixty rupees’ post, not for a Diwanship. If like 
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my son he went in for law, it would take him still 
longer, by which time there would be a host of 
lawyers aspiring for a Diwan s post. I would far 
rather that you sent him to England. My son 
Kevalram says it is very easy to become a barrister. 
In three years* time he will return. Also expenses 
will not exceed four to five thousand rupees. Think 
of that barrister who has just come back from England. 
How stylishly he lives! He could get the Diwanship 
for the asking. I would strongly advise you to send 
Mohandas to England this very year. Kevalram has 
numerous friends in England. He will give notes of 
introduction to them, and Mohandas will have an 
easy time of it there.’ 

Joshiji — that is how we used to call old Mavji 
Dave — turned to me with complete assurance, and 
asked: ‘ Would you not rather go to England than 
study here?* Nothing could have been more welcome 
to me. I was fighting shy of my difficult studies. So 
I jumped at the proposal and said that the sooner I 
was sent the better. It was no easy business to pass 
examinations quickly. Could I not be sent to qualify 
for the medical profession ? 

My brother interrupted me: ‘ Father never liked 
it. He had you in mind when he said that we Vaish- 
navas should have nothing to do with dissection of 
dead bodies. Father intended you for the bar.’ 

Joshiji chimed in: ‘I am not opposed to the 
medical profession as was Gandhiji. Our Shastras are 
not against it. But a medical degree will not make a 
Diwan of you, and I want you to be Diwan, or if 
possible something better. Only in that way could you 
take under your protecting care your large family. 
The times are fast changing and getting harder every 
day. It is the wisest thing therefore to become a 
barrister.* Turning to my mother he said: ‘Now, I 
must leave. Pray ponder over what I have said. Wlicn 
I come here next I shall expect to hear of preparations 
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for England. Be sure to let me know if I can assist 
in any way. ’ 

Joshiji went away, and I began building castles 
in the air. 

My elder brother was greatly exercised in his mind. 
How was he to find the wherewithal to send me ? 
And was it proper to mist a young man like me to 
go abroad alone ? 

My mother was sorely perplexed. She did not like 
the idea of parting with me. This is how she tried to 
put me off: * Uncle,’ she said. ‘ is now the eldest 
member of the family. He should first be consulted. 
If he consents we will consider the matter.’ 

My brother had another idea. He said to me : 

* We have a certain claim on the Porbandar State. 
Mr. Lely is the Administrator. He thinks highly of 
our family and uncle is in his good books. It is just 
possible that he might recommend you for some State 
help for your education in England.’ 

I liked all this and got ready to start off for 
Porbandar. There was no railway in those days. It 
was a five days* bullock-cart journey. I have already 
said that I was a coward. But at that moment my 
cowardice vanished before the desire to go to England, 
which completely possessed me. I hired a bullock-cart 
as far as Dhoraji, and from Dhoraji I took a camel in 
order to get to Porbandar a day quicker. This was 
my first camel-ride. 

I arrived at last, did obeisance to my uncle, and 
told him everything. He thought it over and said: 

* 1 am not sure whether it is possible for one to stay 
in England without prejudice to one’s own religion. 
From all I have heard, I have my doubts. When I 
meet these big barristers, I see no difference between 
their life and that of Eluropeans. They know no 
scruples regarding food. Cigars are never out of their 
mouths. They dress as shamelessly as Englishmen. 
All that would not be in keeping with our family 
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tradition. I am shortly going on a pilgrimage and have 
not many years to live. At the threshold of death, 
how dare I give you permission to go to England, 
to cross the seas? But I will not stand in your way. 
It is your mother s permission which really matters. 
If she permits you, then godspeed I Tell her I will 
not interfere. You wull go with my blessings.’ 

‘ I could expect nothing more from you, * said I. 
‘ I shall now cry to win mother over. But would you 
not recommend me to Mr. Lely ? ’ 

* How can I do that ? ’ said he. * But he is a good 
man. You ask for an appointment telling him how’ 
you are connected. He will certainly give you one 
and may even help you.* 

I cannot say w’hy my uncle did not give me a 
note of recommendation. I have a faint idea that he 
hesitated to co-operate directly in my going to England, 
which was in his opinion an irreligious act. 

I wrote to Mr. Lely, who asked me to see him at 
his residence. He saw me as he was ascending die 
staircase; and saying curtly, ‘ Pass your B. A. first and 
then sec me. No help can be given you now \ he 
hurried upstairs. 1 had made elaborate preparations to 
meet him. I had carefully learnt up a few sentences 
and had bowed low and saluted him with both hands. 
But all to no purpose 1 

I thought of my wnfe s ornaments. I thought of 
my elder brother, in whom I had the utmost faith. 
He was generous to a fault, and he loved me as his son. 

I returned to Rajkot from Porbandar and reported 
all that had happened. I consulted Joshiji, w*ho‘ of 
course advised even incurring a debt if necessary. I 
suggested the disposal of my wife’s ornaments, which 
could fetch about two to three thousand rupees. My 
brother promised to find the money somehow. 

My mother, however, was still unwilling. She had 
begun making minute inquiries. Someone had told her 
that young men got lost in England. Someone else 
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had said that they took to meat; and yet another that 
they could not live there without liquor. * How about 
all this ? ’ she asked me. I said: * Will you not 
trust me ? I shall not lie to you. I swear that I 
shall not touch any of those things. If there were 
any such danger, would Joshiji let me go ? * 

‘ I can trust you,’ she said. ‘ But how can I 
trust you in a distant land ? I am dazed and know 
not what to do. I will ask Becharji Swami.’ 

Becharji Swami was originally a Modh Bania, but 
had now become a Jain monk. He too was a family 
adviser like Joshiji. He came to my help, and said: 

‘ I shall get the boy solemnly to take the three vows, 
and then he can be allowed to go.’ He administered 
the oath and I vowed not to touch wine, woman and 
meat. This done, my mother gave her permission. 

The high school had a send-off in my honour. 
It was an uncommon thing for a young man of Rajkot 
to go to England. I had written out a few words of 
thanks. But I could scarcely stammer them out. I 
remember how my head reeled and how my whole 
frame shook as I stood up to read them. 

With the blessings of my ciders, I started for 
Bombay. This was my first journey from Rajkot to 
Bombay. My brother accompanied me. But there is 
many a slip, ’twixt the cup and the lip. There were 
difficulties to be faced in Bombay. 


XII 

OUTCASTE 


With my mother’s permission and blessings, I set 
off exultantly for Bombay, leaving my wife with a baby 
of a few months. But on arrival there friends told my 
brother that the Indian Ocean was rough in June and 
July, and as this was my first voyage, I should not be 
allowed to sail until November. Someone also reported 
that a steamer had just been sunk in a gale. This 
made my brother uneasy, and he refused to take the risk 
of allowing me to sail immediately. Leaving me with 
a friend in Bombay, he returned to Rajkot to resume 
his duty. He put the money for my travelling expenses 
in the keeping of a brother-in-law, and left word with 
some friends to give me whatever help I might need. 

Time hung heavily on my hands in Bombay. I 
dreamt continually of going to England. 

Meanwhile my caste-people were agitated over my 
going abroad. No Modh Bania had been to England 
up to now, and if I dared to do so, I ought to be 
brought to book! A general meeting of the caste was 
called and I was summoned to appear before it. I 
went. How I suddenly managed to muster up courage 
I do not know. Nothing daunted, and without the 
slightest hesitation, I came before the meeting. The 
Sheth — the headman of the community — who was 
distantly related to me and had been on very good 
terms with my father, thus accosted me : 

* In the opinion of the caste, your proposal to go 
to England is not proper. Our religion forbids voyages 
abroad. Wc have also heard that it is not possible to 
live there without compromising our religion. One is 
obliged to eat and drink with Europeans I * 

To which I replied: * I do net think it is at all 
against our religion to go to England. I intend going 
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there for further studies. And I have already solemnly 
promised to my mother to abstain from three things 
you fear most. I am sure the vow will keep me safe.* 

‘ But we tell you/ rejoined the Sheth, ‘ that it is 
noi possible to keep our religion there. You know my 
relations with your father and you ought to listen to 
my advice.’ 

* 1 know those relations/ said I. * And you are as 
an elder to me. But 1 am helpless in this matter. I 
cannot alter my resolve to go to England. My father s 
friend and adviser, who is a learned Brahman, sees no 
objection to my going to England, and my mother and 
brother have also given me their permission.’ 

* But will you disregard the orders of the caste ? * 

* I am really helpless. I think the caste should 
not interfere in the matter.’ 

This incensed the Sheth. He swore at me. I sat 
unmoved. So the Sheth pronounced his order: ‘ This 
boy shall be treated as an outcaste from today. Who¬ 
ever helps him or goes to see him off at the dock 
shall be punishable with a fine of one rupee four annas.’ 

The order had no effect on me, and I took my 
leave of the Sheth. But I wondered how ray brother 
would take it. Fortunately he remained firm and 
wrote to assure me that 1 had his permission to go, 
the Sheth’s order notwithstanding. 

The incident, however, made me more anxious than 
ever to sail. What would happen if they .succeeded 
:n bringing pressure to bear on my brother ? Supposing 
something unforeseen happened ? As I was thus 
worrying over my predicament, I heard that a Junagadh 
vakil was going to England, for being called to the 
bar, by a boat sailing on the 4th of September. 1 
met the friends to whose care my brother had com¬ 
mended me. They also agreed that I should not let go 
the opportunity of going in such company. There was 
no time to be lost. I wired to my brother for permission, 
which he granted. I asked my brother-in-law to give 
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roe the money. But he referred to the order of the 
Sheth and said that he could not afford to lose caste. 
I then sought a friend of the family and requested 
him to accommodate me to the extent of my passage and 
sundries, and to recover the loan from ray brother. 
The friend was not only good enough to accede to 
my request, but he cheered me up as well. I w*as 
so thankful. With part of the money I at once 
purchased the passage. Then I had to equip mysclt 
for the voyage. There was another friend who had 
experience in the matter. He got clothes and other 
things ready. Some of the clothes I liked and some I 
did not like at all. The necktie, which I delighted in 
wearing later, I then abhorred. The short jacket I 
looked upon as immodest. But this dislike was nothing 
before the desire to go to England, which was upper¬ 
most in me. Of provisions also I had enough and to 
spare for the voyage. A berth was reserved for me 
by ray friends in the same cabin as that of Sjt. Tryam- 
bakrai Mazmudar, the Junagadh vakil. They also 
commended me to him. He was an experienced man 
of mature age and knew the world. I was yet a stripling 
of eighteen without any experience of the world. 
Sjt. Mazmudar told my friends not to worry about me. 

I sailed at last from Bombay on the 4th of 
September. 


XIII 

IN LONDON AT LAST 


I did not feel at all sea-sick. But as the days 
passed. I became fidgety. I felt shy even in speaking 
to the steward. I was quite unaccustomed to talking 
English, and except for Sjt. Mazmudar all the other 
passengers in the second saloon were English. I could 
not speak to them. For I could rarely follow their 
remarks when they came up to speak to me, and even 
when I understood I could not reply. I had to frame 
every sentence in my mind, before I could bring it 
out. I was innocent of the use of knives and forks 
and had not the boldness to inquire what dishes on 
the menu were free of meat. I therefore never took 
meals at table but always had them in my cabin, and 
they consisted principally of sweets and fruits which 
I had brought with me. Sjt. Mazmudar had no diffi¬ 
culty, and he mixed with everybody. He would move 
about freely on deck, while I hid myself in the cabin 
the whole day, only venturing up on deck when there 
were but few people. Sjt. Mazmudar kept pleading 
with me to associate with the passengers and to talk 
with them freely. He told me that lawyers should 
have a long tongue, and related to me his legal 
experiences. He advised me to take every possible 
opportunity of talking English, and not to mind making 
mistakes which were obviously unavoidable with a 
foreign tongue. But nothing could make me conquer 
my shyness. 

An English passenger, taking kindly to me. drew 
me into conversation. He was older than I. He asked 
me what I ate, what I was, where I was going, why 
I was shy, and so on. He also advised me to come 
to table. He laughed at my insistence on abjuring 
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meat, and said in a friendly way when we were in the 
Red Sea: * It is all very well so far but 3 'ou will have 
to revise your decision in the Bay of Biscay. And it 
is so cold in England that one cannot possibly live 
there without meat.* 

‘ But I have heard that people can live there 
without eating meat,’ I said. 

* Rest assured it is a fib,’ said he. No one, to 
my knowledge, lives there without being a meai-eater. 
Don’t you see that I am not asking you to take liquor, 
though I do so ? But I do think you should eat meat, 
for you cannot live without it.’ 

‘ I thank you for your kind advice, but I have 
solemnly promised to my mother not to touch meat, 
and therefore I cannot think of taking it. If it be 
found impossible to get on without it, 1 w’ill far rather 
go back to India than eat meat in order to remain 
there.’ 

We entered the Bay of Biscay, but I did not 
begin to feel the need either of meat or liquor. I had 
been advised to collect certificates of my having 
abstained from meat, and I asked the English friend to 
give me one. He gladly gave it and I treasured it for 
some time. But when I saw later that one could get 
such a certificate in spite of being a meat-eater, it 
lost all its charm for me. If my word was not to be 
trusted, where was the use of possessing a certificate 
in the matter? 

However, we reached Southampton, as far as I 
remember, on a Saturday. On the boat I had worn a 
black suit, the white flannel one, which my friends 
had got me, having been kept especially for wearing 
when 1 landed. 1 had thought that white clothes 
would suit me better when I stepped ashore, and 
therefore I did so in white flannels. Those were the 
last days of September, and I found I was the only 
person wearing such clothes. I left in charge of an agent 
of Grindlay and Co. all my kit, including the ke^s. 
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seeing that many others had done the 
must follow suit. 

I had four notes of introduction: to Dr. P. J. 

Mehta» to Sjt. Dalpatram Shukla. to Prince Ranjitsinhji 
and to Dadabhai NaorojL Someone on board had 
advised us to put up at the Victoria Hotel in London. 

Sjt. Mazmudar and I accordingly went there. The* 
shame of being the only person in white clothes was 
already too much for me. And when at the Hotel I 
was told that I should not get my things from Grindlay*s 
the next day, it being a Sunday, I was exasperated. : 

Dr. Mehta, to whom 1 had wired from Southampton, « 

called at about eight o'clock the same evening. He 
gave me a hearty greeting. He smiled at my being in - 

flannels. As we were talking, I casually picked up ^ 

liis top-hat, and trying to see how smooth it was, passed I 

my hand over it the wrong way and disturbed the I 

fur. Dr. Mehta looked somewhat angrily at what I J 

was doing and stopped me. But the mischief had been 1 

done. The incident was a warning for the future. ! 

This was my first lesson in European etiquette, into 
the details of which Dr. Mehta humourously initiated * 

me. * Do not touch other people’s things,* he said. 

* Do not ask questions as we usually do in India on 
first acquaintance; do not talk loudly; never address ^ 

people as ‘ sir ’ whilst speaking to them as we do in 
India; only servants and subordinates address their 
masters that way.* And so on and so forth. He also 
told me that it was very expensive to live in a hotel 
and recommended that I should live with a private 
family. We deferred consideration of the matter 
until Monday. 

Sjt. Mazmudar and I found the hotel to be a trying 
affair. It was also very expensive. There was, however, 
a Sindhi fellow-passenger from Malta who had become 
friends with Sjt. Mazmudar, and as he was not a stranger 
to London, he offered to find rooms for us. We 
agreed, and on Monday, as soon as we got our baggage. 
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wc pfid up our bills and went to the rooms rented 
for us by the Sindhi friend. I remember my* hotel bill 
came to £ 3, an amount which shocked me. And I 
had practically starved*in spite of this heavy bill! For 
1 could relish nothing. When I did not like one thing, 
I asked for another, but had to pay for both just the 
same. The fact is that all this while I had depended 
on the provisions which I had brought with me from 
Bombay. 

I was very uneasy even in the new rooms. I would 
continually think of my home and country. My mother’s 
love always haunted me. At night the tears would 
stream down my cheeks, and home memories of all sorts 
made sleep out of the question. It was impossible to 
share my misery with anyone. And even if I could 
have done so, where was the use ? I knew of nothing 
that would soothe me. Everything was strange— the 
people, their ways, and even their dwellings. 1 was a 
complete novice in the matter of English etiquette and 
continually had to be on my guard. There was the 
additional inconvenience of the vegetarian vow. Even 
the dishes that I could eat were tasteless and insipid. I 
thus found myself between Scylla and Charybdis. 
England I could not bear, but to return to India was 
not to be thought of. Now that I had come, I must 
finish the three years, said the inner voice. 




XIV 

MY CHOICE 

Dr. Mehta went on Monday to the Victoria Hotel 
expecting to find me there. He discovered that we had 
left, got our new address, and met me at our rooms. 
Through sheer folly I had managed to get ringworm 
on the boat. For washing and bathing we used to have 
sea-water, in which soap is not soluble. I, however, 
used soap, taking its use to be a sign of civilization, 
with the result that instead of cleaning the skin it 
made it greasy. This gave me ringworm. I showed it 
to Dr. Mehta, who told me to apply acetic acid. 
1 remember how the burning acid made me cry. 
Dr. Mehta inspected my room and its appointments and 
shook his head in disapproval. ‘ This place won’t do,’* 
he said. ‘ We come to England not so much for the 
purpose of studies as for gaining experience of English 
life and customs. And for this you need to live with 
a family. But before you do so, I think you had better 
serve a period of apprenticeship with — . I will take 
you there.’ 

I gratefully accepted the suggestion and removed 
to the friend’s rooms. He was all kindness and atten¬ 
tion. He treated me as his own brother, initiated me 
into English ways and manners, and accustomed me to 
talking the language. My food, however, became a 
serious question. I could not relish boiled vegetables 
cooked without salt or condiments. The landlady was 
at a loss to know what to prepare for me. We had 
oatmeal porridge for breakfast, which was fairly filling, 
but 1 always starved at lunch and dinner. The friend 
continually reasoned with me to eat meat, but I always 
pleaded my vow and then remained silent. Both for 
luncheon and dinner we had spinach and bread and 
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jEin too. I was a ^ood catar and had a capacious 
stomach; but I was ashamed to ask for more than two 
or three slices of bread, as it did not seem correct to 
.do so. Added to this, there was no milk either for 
lunch or dinner. The friend once got disgusted with 
this state of things, and said: ‘ Had you been my 
own brother, I would have sent you packing. What 
is the value of a vow made before an illiterate mother, 
and in ignorance of conditions here ? It is no vow at 
all. It would not be regarded as a vow in law. It is 
pure superstition to stick to such a promise. And 1 
tell you this persistence will not help you to gain 
an 3 rthing here. You confess to having eaten and relished 
meat. You took it where it was absolutely unnecessary, 
and will not where it is quite essential. What a pity ! ’ 

But I was adamant. 

Day in and day out the friend would argue, but 
I had an eternal negative to face him with. The more 
he argued, the more uncompromising I became. Daily 
I would pray for God’s protection and get it. Not 
that I had any idea of God. It was faith that was at 
work —faith of which the seed had been sown by 
the good nurse Rambha. 

One day the friend began to read to me Bentham’s 
Theory of Utility. I was at my wits* end. The language 
was too difficult for me to understand. He began to 
expound it. I said: ‘ Pray excuse me. These abstruse 
things are beyond me. I admit it is necessary to eat 
meat. But I cannot break my vow. I cannot argue 
about it. I am sure I cannot meet you in argument. 
But please give me up as foolish or obstinate. I 
appreciate your love for me and I know you to be my 
, well-wisher. I also know that you are telling me again 
and again about this because you feel for me. But I 
am helpless. A vow is a vow. It cannot be broken.* 

The friend looked at me in surprise. He closed 
the book and said: * All right. I will not argue any 
more.* I was glad. He never discussed the subject 
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again. But he did not ccasc to worry about me. He 
smoked and drank, but he never asked me to do so. 

In fact he asked me to remain away from both. Hu 
one anxiety was lest I should become very weak with¬ 
out meat, and thus be unable to feel at home m 
England. 

That is how I served my apprenticeship for a 
month. The friend s house was in Richmond, and it 
was not possible to go to London more than once or 
twice a week. Dr. Mehta and Sjt. Dalpatram Shukla 
therefore decided that I should be put with some family. 
Sjt. Shukla hit upon an Anglo-Indian’s house in West 
Kensington and placed me there. The landlady was 
a widow. I told her about my vow. The old lady 
promised to look after me properly, and I took up my 
residence in her house. Here too I practically had to 
starve. I had sent for sweets and other eatables from 
home, but nothing had yet come. Everything was 
insipid. Every day the old lady asked me whetner I 
liked the food, but what could she do? I was still as 
shy as ever and dared not ask for more than was put 
before me. She had two daughters. They insisted on 
serv'ing me with an extra slice or two of bread. But 
little did they know that nothing less than a loaf 
would have filled me. 

But I had found my feet now. I had not yet started 
upon my regular studies. I had just begun reading new^s- 
papers, thanks to Sjt. Shukla. In India I had never 
read a newspaper. But here I succeeded in cultivating 
a liking for them by regular reading. 1 alvrays glanced 
over The Daily News, The Daily Telegraph, and The 
Pall Mall Gazette, This took me hardly an hour. I 
therefore began to wander about. I launched out in 
search of a vegetarian restaurant. The landlady had 
told me that there were such places in the city. I 
would trot ten or twelve miles each day, go into a 
cheap restaurant and eat my fill of bread, but would 
never be satisfied. During these wanderings I once hit 
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on a vcgctariain restaurant in Farringdon Street. The 
sight of it filled me with the same joy that a child 
feels on getting a thing after its own heart. Before I 
entered I noticed books for sale exhibited under a 
glass window near the door. I saw among them Salt s 
Plea for Vegetarianism. This I purchased for a shilling 
and went straight to the dining room. This was my 
first hearty meal since my arrival in Elngland. God 
had come to my aid. 

I read Salt’s book from cover to cover and was 
very much impressed by it. From the date of reading 
this book, I may claim to have become a vegetarian 
by choice. I blessed the day on which I had taken the 
vow before my mother. I had all along abstained from 
meat in the interests of truth and of the vow I had 
taken, but had wished at the same time that every 
Indian should be a meat-eater, and had looked forward 
to being one myself freely and openly some day, and 
to enlisting others in the cause. The choice was now 
made in favour of vegetarianism, the spread of which 
henceforward became my mission. 


XV 
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My faith in vegetarianism grew on me from day 
to day. Salt’s book whetted my appetite for dietetic 
studies. I went in for all books available on vegeta¬ 
rianism and read them. One of these, Howard Williams* 
The Ethics of DieU was a * biographical history of the 
literature of humane dietetics from the earliest period 
to the present day.’ It tried to make out, that all 
philosophers and prophets from Pythagoras and Jesus 
down to those of the present age were vegetarians. 
Dr. Anna Kingsford’s The Perfect Way in Diet was 
also an attractive book. Dr. Allinson’s writings on 
health and hygiene were likewise very helpful. He 
advocated a curative system based on regulation of the 
dietary of patients. Himself a vegetarian, he prescribed 
for his patients also a strictly vegetarian diet. The 
result of reading all this literature was that dietetic 
experiments came to take an important place in my 
life. Health was the principal consideration of these 
experiments to begin with. But later on religion 
became the supreme motive. 

Meanwhile my friend had not ceased to worr>' 
about me. His love for me led him to think that, if 
I persisted in my objections to meat-eating, I should 
not only develop a weak constitution, but should 
remain ?. duffer, because I should never feel at home 
in English society. When he came to know that* I 
had begun to interest myself in books on vegetarianism, 
he was afraid lest these studies should muddle my 
head; that I should fritter my life awaj' in experi¬ 
ments, forgetting my own work, and become a crank. 
He therefore made one last effort to reform me. He 
one day invited me to go to the theatre. Before the 
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play we were to dine together at the Holboni 
Restaurant, to me a palatial place and the first big 
restaurant I had been to since leaving the Victoria 
Hotel. The stay at that hotel had scarcely been a 
helpful experience, for I had not lived there with my 
wits about me. The friend had planned to take me 
to this restaurant evidently imagining that modesty 
would forbid any questions. And it was a very big 
company of diners in the midst of which my friend 
and I sat sharing a table between us. The first 
course was soup. I wondered what it might be made 
of, but durst not ask the friend about it. I therefore 
summoned the waiter. My friend saw the movement 
and sternly asked across the table what was the 
matter. With considerable hesitation I told him that 
I wanted to inquire if the soup was a vegetable soup. 

‘ You arc too clumsy for decent society,* he passionately 
exclaimed. ‘ If you cannot behave yourself, you had 
better go. Feed in some other restaurant and await 
me outside.’ This delighted me. Out I went. There 
was a vegetarian restaurant close by. but it was 
closed. So I went without food that night. I accom¬ 
panied my friend to the theatre, but he never said a 
word about the scene I had created. On my part 
of course there was nothing to say. 

That was the last friendly tussle we had. It did 
not affect our relations in the least. I could see and 
appreciate the love by which all my friend s efforts 
were actuated, and my respect for him was ail the 
greater on account of our differences in thought and 
action. 

But I decided that I should put him at ease, 
that I should assure him that I would be clumsy no 
more, but try to become polished and make up for 
my vegetarianism by cultivating other accomplishments 
which fitted one for polite society. And for this 
purpose I undertook the all too impossible task o1 
becoming an English gentleman. 
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The clothes after the Bombay cut that I was 
wearing were* I thought, unsuitable for English 
society, and I got new ones at the Army and Navy 
Stores. I also went in for a chimney-pot hat costing 
nineteen shillings — an excessive price in those days. 
Not content with this, I wasted ten pounds on an 
evening suit made in Bond Street, the centre of 
fashionable life in London; and got my good and 
noble-hearted brother to send me a double watch- 
chain of gold. It was not correct to wear a ready-made 
tie and I learnt the art of tying one for myself. 
While in India, the mirror had been a luxury permitted 
on the days when the family barber gave me a shave. 
Here I wasted ten minutes every day before a huge 
mirror, watching myself arranging my tie and parting 
my hair in the correct fashion. My hair was by no 
means soft, and every day it meant a regular struggle 
with the brush to keep it in position. Each time the 
hat was put on and off, the hand would automatically 
move towards the head to adjust the hair, not to 
mention the other civilized habit of the hand every 
now and then operating for the same purpose when 
sitting in polished society. 

As if ail this were not enough to make me look 
the thing, I directed my attention to other details 
that were supposed to go towards the making of an 
English gentleman, I was told it was necessary for me 
to take lessons in dancing, French and elocution. 
French was not only the language of neighbouring 
France, but it was the lingua franca of the Continent 
over which I had a desire to travel. I decided to 
take dancing lessons at a class and paid down £ 3 as 
fees for a term, I must have taken about six lessons 
in three weeks. But it was beyond me to achieve 
anything like rhythmic motion. I could not follow 
the piano and hence found it impossible to keep time. 
What then was I to do ? The recluse in the fable 
kept a cat to keep off the rats, and then a cow to 
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feed the cat with milk, and a man to keep the cow 
and so on. My ambitions also grew like the family 
of the recluse. I thought I should learn to play the 
violin in order to cultivate an ear for Western music. 
So I invested £3 in a violin and something more in 
fees. I sought a third teacher to give me lessons in 
elocution and paid him a preliminary fee of a guinea. 
He recommended Bell’s Standard Elocutionist as the 
text-book, which I purchased. And I began with a 
speech of Pitt’s. 

But Mr. Bell rang the bell of alarm in my ear 
and I awoke. 

I had not to spend a lifetime in England, I said 
to myself. What then was the use of learning 
elocution ? And how could dancing make a gentleman 
of me ? The violin I could learn even in India. I was 
a student and ought to go on with my studies. I 
should qualify myself to join the Inns of Court. If my 
character made a gentleman of me, so much the 
better. Otherwise I should forego the ambition. 

These and similar thoughts possessed me, and I 
expressed them in a letter which I addressed to the 
elocution teacher, requesting him to excuse me from 
further lessons. I had taken only two or three. I 
wrote a similar letter to the dancing teacher, and 
went personally to the violin teacher with a request 
to dispose of the violin for any price it might fetch. 
She was rather friendly to me, so I told her how I 
had discovered that I was pursuing a false idea. She 
encouraged me in the determination to make a 
complete change. 

This infatuation must have lasted about three 
months. The punctiliousness in dress persisted for 
years. But henceforward I became a student. 


XVI 

CHANGES 

Let no one imagine that my experiments in dancing 
and the like marked a stage of indulgence in my life. 
The reader will have noticed that even then I had my 
wits about me. That period of infatuation was not 
unrelieved by a certain amount of self-introspection 
on my part. 1 kept account of every farthing I spent, 
and my expenses were carefully calculated. Every 
little item, such as omnibus fares or postage or a couple 
of coppers spent on newspapers, would be entered, 
and the balance struck every evening before going to 
bed. That habit has stayed with me ever since, and 
I know that as a result, though I have had to handle 
public funds amounting to lakhs, I have succeeded in 
exercising strict economy in their disbursement, and 
instead of outstanding debts have had invariably a 
surplus balance in respect of all the movements I have 
led. Let every youth take a leaf out of my book and 
make it a point to account for everything that comes 
into and goes out of his pocket, and like me he is 
sure to be a gainer in the end. 

As I kept strict watch over my way of living, I 
could see that it was necessary to economize. I there¬ 
fore decided to reduce my expenses by half. My 
accounts showed numerous items spent on fares. Again 
my living with a family meant the payment of a regular 
weekly bill. It also included the courtesy of occasionally 
taking members of the family out to dinner, and like¬ 
wise attending parties with them. All this involved 
heavy items for conveyances, especially as. if the friend 
was a lady, custom required that the man should pay 
all the expenses. Also dining out meant extra cost, 
as no deduction could be made from the regular weekly 
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bill tor meats not taken. It seemed to me that all these 
items could be saved, as likewise the drain on my 
purse caused through a false sense of propriety. 

So I decided to take rooms on my own account, 
instead of living any longer in a family, and also to 
remove from place to place according to the work I 
had to do, thus gaining experience at the same time. 
The rooms were so selected as to enable me to reach 
the place of business on foot in half an hour, and so 
save fares. Before this I had always taken some kind 
of conveyance whenever I went anywhere, and bad to 
find extra time for walks. The new arrangement 
combined walks and economy, as It meant a saving of 
fares and gave me walks of eight or ten miles a day. 
It was mainly this habit of long walks that kept me 
practically free from illness throughout my stay in 
England and gave me a fairly strong body. 

Thus I rented a suite of rooms; one for a sitting 
room and another for a bedroom. This was the second 
stage. The third was yet to come. 

These changes saved me half the expense. But 
how was I to utilize the rime ? I knew that Bar 
examinations did not require much study, and I therefore 
did not feel pressed for time. My weak English was 
a perpetual worry to me. Mr, {afterwards Sir Frederic) 
Lely’s words, * Graduate first and then come to me.' 
still rang in my ears. I should. I thought, not only be 
called to the Bar. but have some literary degree as 
well. I inquired about the Oxford and Cambridge 
University courses, consulted a few friends, and found 
that, if I elected to go to either of these places, that 
would mean greater expense and a much longer stay 
in England than I was prepared for. A friend suggested 
that, if I really wanted to have the satisfaction of 
taking a difficult examination, I should pass the London 
Matriculation. It meant a good deal of labour and 
much addition to my stock of general knowledge, 
without any extra expense worth the name. I welcomed 
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the suggestion. But the syllabus frightened me. Latin 
and a modern language were compulsory ! How was 
I to manage Latin? But the friend entered a strong 
plea for it; ‘ Latin is very valuable to lawyers. Know¬ 
ledge of Latin is very useful in understanding law-books. 
And one paper in Roman law is entirely in Latin. 
Besides a knowledge of Latin means greater command 
over the English language.’ It went home and I 
decided to learn Latin, no matter how difficult it might 
be. French I had already begun, so I thought that 
should be the modern language. I joined a private 
Matriculation class. Examinations were held every six 
months and I had only five months at my disposal. It 
wa^ an almost impossible task for me. But the aspirant 
after being an English gentleman chose to convert 
himself into a serious student. I framed my own time¬ 
table to the minute; but neither my intelligence nor 
memory promised to enable me to tackle Latin and 
French besides other subjects within the given period. 
The result was that I was ploughed in Latin. I was 
sorry but did not lose heart. I had acquired a taste 
for Latin, also I thought my French would be all the 
better for another trial and I would select a new 
subject in the science group. Chemistry which was my 
subject in science had no attraction for want of 
experiments, whereas it ought to have been a deeply 
interesting study. It was'onc of the compulsory subjects 
in India and so I had selected it for the London 
Matriculation. This time, however, I chose Heat and 
Light instead of Chemistry. It was said to be easy 
and I found it to be so. 

With my preparation for another trial, 1 made an 
effort to simplify my life still further. I felt that my 
way of living did not yet befit the modest means of 
my family. The thought of my struggling brother, who 
nobly responded to my regular calls for monetary help, 
deeply pained me. I saw that most of those who were 
spending from eight to fifteen pounds monthly had the 
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advantage of scholarships. I had before me examples 
of much simpler living. I came across a fair number 
of poor students living more humbly than I. One of 
them was staying in the slums in a room at two shill¬ 
ings a week and living on two pence worth of cocoa 
and bread per meal from Lockhart’s cheap Cocoa 
Rooms. It was far from me to think of emulating him. 
but I felt I could surely have one room instead of two 
and cook some of my meals at home. That would be 
a saving of four to five pounds each month. I also 
came across books on simple living. I gave up the 
suite of rooms and rented one instead, invested in 
a stove, and began cooking ray breakfast at home. 
The process scarcely took me more than twenty minutes 
for there was only oatmeal porridge to cook and water 
to boil for cocoa. I had lunch out and for dinner 
bread and cocoa at home. Thus I managed to live on 
a shilling and three pence a day. This was also a period 
of intensive study. Plain living saved me plenty of 
time and I passed my examination. 

Let not the reader think that this living made my 
life by any means a dreary affair. On the contrary 
the change harmonized my inward and outward life. 
It w’as also more in keeping with the means of my 
family. My life was certainly more truthful and my 
soul knew no bounds of joy. 


XVII 

experiments in dietetics 

As I searched myself deeper, the necessity for 
changes both internal and external began to grow 
on me. As soon as. or even before. I made alterations 
in my expenses and my way of living, I began to 
make changes in my diet. 1 saw that the writers on 
vcgeurianism had examined the question very minutely, 
attacking it in its religious, scientific, practical and 
medical aspects. Ethically they had arrived at the 
conclusion that man’s supremacy over the lower 
animals meant not that the former should prey upon 
the latter, but that the higher should protect the 
lower, and that there should be mutual aid between 
the two as between man and man. They had also 
brought out the truth that man eats not for enjoy¬ 
ment but to live. And some of them accordingly 
suggested and effected in their lives abstention not 
only from flesh-meat but from eggs and milk. Scientifi¬ 
cally some had concluded that man’s physical structure 
showed that he was not meant to be a cooking but a 
frugivorous animal, that he could take only his 
mother’s milk and. as soon as he had teeth, should 
begin to take solid foods. Medically they had 
suggested the rejection of all spices and condiments. 
According to the practical and economic argument 
they had demonstrated that a vegetarian diet was the 
least expensive. All these considerations had their 
effect on me, and I came across vegetarians of all 
these ty|?es in vegetarian restaurants. There was a 
Vegetarian Society in England with a weekly journal 
of its own. I subscribed to the weekly, joined the 
society and very shortly found myself on the Executive 
Committee. Here I came in contact with those who 
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were regarded as pillars of vegetarianism, and began 
my own experiments in dietetics. 

I stopped taking the sweets and condiments I had 
got from home. The mind having taken a different 
rum, the fondness for condiments wore away, and I 
now relished the boiled spinach which in Richmond 
tasted insipid, cooked without condiments. Many such 
experiments taught me that the real scat of taste was 
not the tongue but the mind. 

The economic consideration was of course 
constantly before me. There was in those days a 
body of opinion which regarded tea and coffee as 
harmful and favoured cocoa. And as I was convinced 
that one should eat only articles that sustained the 
body, I gave up tea and coffee as a rule, and substi¬ 
tuted cocoa. 

There w’cre two divisions in the restaurants I 
used to visit. One di\nsion, which was patronized by 
fairly well-to-do people, provided any number of 
courses from which one chose and paid for a la 
carte^ each dinner thus costing from one to two 
shillings. Tlie other division provided six-penny dinners 
of three courses with a slice of bread. In my days 
of strict frugality I usually dined in the second 
division. 

TTiere were many minor experiments going on 
along with the main one; as for example, giving up 
starchy foods at one time, living on bread and fruit 
alone at another, and once living on cheese, milk and 
eggs. This last experiment is worth noting. It lasted 
not even a fortnight. The reformer who advocated 
starchlcss food had spoken highly of eggs and held 
that eggs were not meat. It was apparent that there 
was no injur>- done to living creatures in taking eggs. 
I was taken in by this plea and took eggs in spite of 
my vow. But the lapse was momentary. I had no 
business to put a new interpretation on the vow. 
The interpretation of my mother who administered 
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the vow was there for me. I knew that her definition 
of meat included eggs. And as soon as I saw the 
true import of the vow I gave up eggs and the experi¬ 
ment alike. 

There is a nice point underlying the argument, 
and worth noting. I came across three definitions of 
meat in England. According to the first, meat denoted 
only the flesh of birds and beasts. Vegetarians who 
accepted that definition abjured the flesh of birds and 
beasts, but ate fish, not to mention eggs. According 
to the second definition, meat meant flesh of all 
living creatures. So fish was here out of the question, 
but eggs were allowed. The third definition included 
under meat the flesh of all living beings, as well as all 
their products, thus covering eggs and milk alike. If I 
accepted the first definition, I could take not only 
eggs, but fish also. But I was convinced that my 
mother’s definition was the definition binding on me. 
If, therefore, I would observe the vow I had taken, 
I must abjure eggs. I therefore did so. This was a 
hardship inasmuch as inquiry showed that even in 
vegetarian restaurants many courses used to contain 
eggs. This meant that unless I knew what was what, 
I had to go through the awkward process of ascertain¬ 
ing whether a particular course contained eggs or no, 
for many puddings and cakes were not free from 
them. But though the revelation of my duty caused 
this difficulty, it simplified my food. The simplification 
in its turn brought me annoyance in that I had to 
give up several dishes I had come to relish. These 
difficulties were only passing, for the strict observance 
of the vow produced an inward relish distinctly more 
healthy, delicate and permanent. 

The real ordeal, however, was still to come, and 
that was in respect of the other vow. But who dare 
harm whom God protects ? 

A few observations about the interpretation of 
vows or pledges may not be out of place here. Inter- 
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pretation of pledges has been a fruitful source of 
strife all the world over. No matter how explicit the 
pledge, people will turn and twist the text to suit 
their own purposes. They are to be met with among 
all classes of society, from the rich down to the poor, 
from the prince down to the peasant. Selfishness 
turns them blind, and by a use of the ambiguous 
middle they deceive themselves and seek to deceive 
the world and God. One golden rule is to accept 
the interpretation honestly put on the pledge by the 
party administering it. Another is to accept the 
interpretation of the weaker party, where there are 
two interpretations possible. Rejection of these two 
rules gives rise to strife and iniquity, which are rooted 
in untruthfulness. He who seeks truth alone easily 
follows the golden rule. He need not seek learned 
advice for interpretation. My mother’s interpretation 
of meat was, according to the golden rule, the only 
true one for me, and not the one my wider experience 
or my pride of better knowledge might have taught me. 

My experiments in England were conducted from 
the point of view of economy and hygiene. The 
religious aspect of the question was not considered 
until I went to South Africa where I undertook 
strenuous experiments which will be narrated later. 
The seed, however, for all of them was sown in 
England. 

A convert’s enthusiasm for his new religion is 
greater than that of a person who is born in it. 
Vegetarianism was then a new cult in England, and 
likewise for me, because, as w^e have seen, I had 
gone there a convinced meat-eater, and was intellec¬ 
tually converted to vegetarianism later. Full of the 
neophyte’s zeal for vegetarianism, 1 decided to start a 
vegetarian club in my locality, Bayswater. I invited 
Sir Edwin Arnold, w^ho lived there, to be Vice- 
President. Dr. Oldfield who was Editor of The 
Vegetarian became President. I myself became the 
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Secretary. The club went well for a while, but came 
to an end in the course of a few months. For I left 
the locality, according to my custom of moving from 
place to place periodically. But this brief and modest 
experience gave me some little training in organizing 
and conducting institutions. 




XVIII 

SHYNESS MY SHIELD 

L was elected to the Executive Committee of the 
Vegetarian Society, and made it a pcint to attend 
every one of its meetings, but I always felt tongue-tied. 
Dr. Oldfield once said to me, * You talk to me quite 
all riglic, but why is it that you never open your lips 
at a committee meeting? You are a drone.* I appre¬ 
ciated the banter. The bees are ever busy, the drone 
is a thorough idler* And it was not a little curious 
that whilst others expressed their opinions at these 
meetings, I sat quite silent. Not that I never felt 
tempted to speak. But I was ar a loss to know how 
to express myself. All the rest of the members appeared 
to me to be better informed than I. Then it often 
happened that just when I had mustered up courage 
to speak, a fresh subject would be started. This went 
on for a long time. 

Meantime a serious question came up for discussion* 
1 thought it wrong to be absent, and felt it cowardice 
to register a silent vote. The discussion arose some¬ 
what in this wise. The President of the Society was 
Mr, Hills, proprietor of the Thames Iron Works. He 
was a puritan* It may be said that the existence of 
the Society depended practically on his financial assis¬ 
tance. Many members of the Committee were more 
or less his proteges. Dr. A Hinson of vegetarian fame 
was also a member of the Committee* He W’as an advo¬ 
cate of the then new birth control movement, and 
preached its methods among the working classes. 
Mr, Hills regarded these methods as cutting at the root 
of morals. He thought that the Vegetarian Society 
had for its object not only dietetic but also moral 
reform, and that a man of Dr* Allinson's anti-puritanic 
views should not be allowed to remain in the Society. 
A motion was therefore brought for his removal. The 
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question deeply interested me. I considered Dr. Allin- 
son’s views regarding artificial methods of birth control 
as dangerous, and I believed that Mr. Hills was en¬ 
titled, as a puritan, to oppose him. I had also a high 
regard for Mr. Hills and his generosity. But I thought 
it was quite improper to exclude a man from a vege¬ 
tarian society simply because he refused to regard 
puritan morals as one of the objects of the society. 
Mr. Hills’ view regarding the exclusion of anti-puritans 
from the Society was personal to himself, and it had 
nothing to do with the declared object of the Society, 
which was simply the promotion of vegetarianism and 
not of any system of morality. I therefore held that 
any vegetarian could be a member of the Society 
irrespective of his views on other morals. 

There were in the Committee others also who 
shared my view, but I felt myself personally called 
upon to express my own. How to do it was the question. 
I had not the courage to speak and I therefore decided 
to set down my thoughts in writing. I went to the 
meeting with the document in my pocket. So far as 
I recollect, I did not find myself equal even to reading 
it, and the President had it read by someone else. 
Dr. Allinson lost the day. Thus in the very first battle 
of the kind I found myself siding with the losing party. 
But I had comfort in the thought that the cause was 
right. I have a faint recollection that, after this incident, 
I resigned from the Committee. 

This shyness I retained throughout my stay in 
England. Even when I paid a social call the presence 
of half a dozen or more people would strike me dumb. 

I once went to Ventnor with Sjt. Mazmudar. We 
stayed there with a vegetarian family. Mr. Howard, 
the author of The Ethics of Diet^ was also staying at 
the same watering-place. We met him, and he invited 
us to speak at a meeting for the promotion of vege¬ 
tarianism. I had ascertained that it was not considered 
incorrect to read one’s speech. I knew that many did 
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so to express themselves coherently and briefly. To 
speak ex tempore would have been out of the question 
for me. I had therefore written down my speech. I 
stood up to read it, but could not. My vision became 
blurred and I trembled, though the speech hardly 
covered a sheet of foolscap. Sjt. Mazmudar had to 
read it for me. His own speech was of course excellent 
and was received with applause. I was ashamed of 
myself and sad at heart for my incapacity. 

My last effort to make a public speech in England 
was on the eve of my departure for home. But this 
time too I only succeeded in making myself ridiculous. 
I invited my vegetarian friends to dinner in the Holborn 
Restaurant referred to in these chapters. ‘ A vegetarian 
dinner could be had,* I said to myself, ‘ in vegetarian 
restaurants as a matter of course. But why should it 
not be possible in a non-vegetarian restaurant too ? * 
And I arranged with the manager of the Holbom 
Restaurant to provide a strictly vegetarian meal. The 
vegetarians hailed the new experiment with delight. All 
dinners are meant for enjoyment, but the West has 
developed the thing into an art. They are celebrated 
with great eclat, music and speeches. And the little 
dinner party that I gave was also not unaccompanied 
by some such display. Speeches, therefore, there had 
to be. When my turn for speaking came, I stood up 
to make a speech. I had with great care thought out 
one which would consist of a very few sentences. But 
I could not proceed beyond the first sentence. I had 
read of Addison that he began his maiden speech in 
the House of Commons, repeating * I conceive ’ three 
times, and when he could proceed no further, a wag 
stood up and said, ‘The gentleman conceived thrice 
but brought forth nothing.’ I had thought of making 
a humorous speech taking this anecdote as the text, 
I therefore began with it and stuck there. My memory 
entirely failed me and in attempting a humorous speech 
I made myself ridiculous. * I thank you, gentlemen. 
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for having kindly responded to my invitation/ ! said 
abruptly, and sat down. 

It was only in South Africa that 1 got over this 
shyness, though I never completely overcame it. It 
was impossible for me to speak impromptu. I hesitated 
whenever I had to face strange audiences and avoided 
making a speech whenever I could. Even today I do 
not think I could or would even be inclined to keep 
a meeting of friends engaged in idle talk. 

I must say that, beyond occasionally e.xposing me 
to laughter, my constitutional shyness has been rto 
disadvantage whatever. In fact I can see that, on the 
contrary, it has been all to my advantage. My hesitancy 
in speech, which was once an annoyance, is now a 
pleasure. Its greatest benefit has been that it has 
taught me the economy of words. I have naturally 
formed the habit of restraining my thoughts. And I 
can now give myself the certificate that a thoughtless 
word hardly ever escapes my tongue or peiu, J do not 
recollect ever having had to regret anything in my 
speech or writing. I have thus been spared many a 
mishap and waste of time. Experience has taught me 
that silence is part of the spiritual discipline of a 
votary of truth. Proneness to exaggerate, to suppress 
or modify the truth, wittingly or unwittingly, is a 
natural weakness of man, and silence is necessary in 
order to surmount it. A man of few words will rarely 
be thoughtless in his speech; he will measure every 
word. We find so many people impatient to talk. 
There is no chairman of a meeting who is not pestered 
with notes for permission to speak. And whenever the 
permission is given the speaker generally exceeds the 
time-limit, asks for more time, and keeps on talking 
without permission. All this talking can hardly be said 
to be of any benefit to the world. It is so much 
waste of time. My shyness has been in reality my 
shield and buckler. It has allowed me to grow. It 
has helped me in my discernment of truth. 


XIX 

THE CANKER OF UNTRUTH 


There were comparatively few Indian students in 
England forty years ago. It was a practice with them 
to affect the bachelor even though they might be 
married. School or college students in England are 
all bachelors, studies being regarded as incompatible 
with married life. We had that tradition in the good 
old days, a student then being invariably known as a 
hrahmachari,^ But in these days we have child-marri¬ 
ages, a thing practically unknown in England. Indian 
youths in England, therefore, felt ashamed to confess 
that they were married. There was also another reason 
for dissembling, namely that in the event of the fact 
being known it would be impossible for the young men 
to go about or flirt with the young girls of the family 
in which they lived. The flirting was more or less 
innocent. Parents even encouraged it; and that sort 
of association between young men and young women 
may even be a necessity there, in view of the fact that 
every young man has to choose his mate. If, however, 
Indian youths on arrival in England indulge in these 
relations, quite natural to English youths, the result is 
likely to be disastrous, as has often been found. I 5 aw 
that our youths had succumbed to the temptation and 
chosen a life of untruth for the sake of companionships 
which, however innocent in the case of English youths, 
were for them undesirable. I too caught the contagion. 
I did not hesitate to pass myself off as a bachelor 
though 1 was married and the father of a son. But 
I was none the happier for being a dissembler. Only 

1 . One who observes brahmacharya^ L e. complete 
self-restraint. (See note on page 38 ). 
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my reserve and my reticence saved me from going 
into deeper waters. If I did not talk, no girl would 
think it worth her while to enter into conversation 
with me or to go out with me. 

My cowardice was on a par with my reserve. 
It was customary in families like the one in which I 
was staying at Ventnor for the daughter of the land¬ 
lady to take out guests for a walk. My landlady’s 
daughter took me one day to the lovely hills round 
Ventnor. I was no slow walker, but my companion 
walked even faster, dragging me after her and chatter¬ 
ing away all the while. I responded to her chatter 
sometimes with a whispered ‘yes’ or ‘no’, or at the 
most ‘yes, how beautiful !’ She was flying like a 
bird whilst I was wondering when I should get back 
home. We thus reached the top of a hill. How to 
get down again was the question. In spite of her 
high-heeled boots this sprightly young lady of twenty- 
five darted down the hill like an arrow. I was 
shamefacedly struggling to get down. She stood at the 
foot smiling and cheering me and offering to come 
and drag me. How could I be so chicken-hearted ? 
With the greatest difficulty, and crawling at intervals, 
I somehow managed to scramble to the bottom. She 
loudly laughed ‘bravo’ and shamed me all the more, 
as well she might. 

But I could not escape scatheless everywhere. 
For God wanted to rid me of the canker of untruth. 
I once went to Brighton, another w’atering-place like 
Ventnor. This was before the Ventnor visit. I met 
there at a hotel an old widow of moderate means. 
This‘was my first year in England. The courses 
on the menu were all described in French, which I 
did not understand. I sat at the same table as the 
old lady- She saw that I was a stranger and puzzled, 
and immediately came to my aid. ‘You seem to be a 
stranger,’ she said, ‘ and look perplexed. Why have 
you not ordered anything?’ I was spelling through 
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the menu and preparing to ascertain the ingredients 
of the courses from the waiter, when the good lady 
thus intervened. I thanked her, and explaining my 
difficulty told her that I was at a loss to know 
which of the courses were vegetarian as I did not 
understand French. 

‘ Let me help you,’ she said. ‘ I shall explain the 
card to you and show you what you may eat.’ I 
gratefully availed myself of her help. This was the 
beginning of an acquaintance that ripened into friend¬ 
ship and was kept up all through my stay in England 
and long after. She gave me her London address 
and invited me to dine at her house every Sunday. 
On special occasions also she would invite me, help 
me to conquer my bashfulness and introduce me to 
young ladies and draw me into conversation with 
them. Particularly marked out for these conversations 
was a young lady who stayed with her, and often we 
would be left entirely alone together. 

I found all this very trying at first. I could not 
start a conversation nor could I indulge in any jokes. 
But she put me in the way. I began to Icam; and 
in course of time looked forward to every Sunday 
and came to like the conversations with the young 
friend. 

The old lady went on spreading her net wider 
every day. She felt interested in our meetings. 
Possibly she had her own plans about us. 

I was in a quandary. ‘ How I wished I had told 
the good lady that I was married I ’ I said to myself. 

‘ She would then have not thought of an engagement 
between us. It is, however, never too late to mend. 
If I declare the truth, I might yet be saved more 
misery.’ With these thoughts in my mind, I wrote 
a letter to her somewhat to this effect: 

‘ Ever since we met at Brighton you have been 
kind to me. You have taken care of me even as a 
mother of her son. You also think that I should get 
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married and with that view you have been introducing 
me to young ladies. Rather than allow matters to go 
further, I must confess to you that I have been 
unworthy of your affection. I should have told you 
when I began my visits to you that I was married. 
I knew that Indian students in England dissembled 
the fact of their marriage and I followed suit. I now 
see that I should not have done so. 1 must also add 
that I was married while yet a boy, and am the 
father of a son. I am pained that I should have kept 
this knowledge from you so long. But I am glad God 
has now given me the courage to speak out the 
truth. Will you forgive me ? I assure you I have 
taken no improper liberties with the young lady you 
were good enough to introduce to me. I knew my 
limits. You, not knowing that I was married, naturally 
desired that we should be engaged. In order that 
things should not go beyond the present stage, I roust 
tell you the truth. 

‘ If on receipt of this, you feel that I have been 
unworthy of your hospitality, I assure you I shall not 
take it amiss. You have laid me under an everlasting 
debt of gratitude by your kindness and solicitude. If. 
after this, you do not reject me but continue to 
regard me as worthy of your hospitality, which I will 
spare no pains to deserve, I shall naturally be happy 
and count it a further token of your kindness.’ 

Let the reader know that I could not have 
written such a letter in a moment. I must have 
drafted and redrafted it many times over. But it 
lifted a burdert that was weighing me down. Almost 
by return post came her reply somewhat as follows: 

’ I have your frank letter. We were both very 
glad and had a hearty laugh over it. The untruth you 
say you have been guilty of is pardonable. But it is 
well that you have acquainted us with the real state 
of things. My invitation still stands and we shall 
certainly expect you next Sunday and look forward to 
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bearing all about your child-marriage and to the 
pleasure of laughing at your expense. Need I assure 
you that our friendship is not in the least affected by 
this incident?* 

I thus purged myself of the canker of untruth, 
and I never thenceforward hesitated to talk of my 
married state wherever necessary. 


XX 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH RELIGIONS 

Towards the end of my second year in England 
1 came across two Theosophists, brothers, and both 
unmarried. They talked to me about the Gita. They 
were reading Sir Edwin Arnold's translation— The 
Song Celestial — and they invited me to read the original 
with them. I felt ashamed, as I had read the divine 
poem neither in Samskrit nor in Gujarati. I was cons¬ 
trained to tell them that I had not read the Gita, but 
that I would gladly read it with them, and that though 
my knowledge of Samskrit was meagre, still I hoped 
to be able to understand the original to the extent of 
telling where the translation failed to bring out the 
meaning. I began reading the Gita with them. The 
verses in the second chapter 

If one 

Ponders on objects of tlie sense, there sprinKs 
Attraction; from attraction Rrows desire, 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory — all betrayed — 

Lets noble purpose and saps the mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone, 
made a deep impression on my mind, and they still 
ring in my ears. The book struck me as one of price¬ 
less worth. The impression has ever since been growing 
on me with the result that I regard it today as the 
book par excellence for the knowledge of Truth. It 
has afforded me invaluable help in my moments of 
gloom. I have read almost all the English translations of 
it, and I regard Sir Edwin Arnold’s as the best. He has 
been faithful to the text, and yet it does not read like 
a translation. Though I read the Gita with these friends, 
1 cannot pretend to have studied it then. It was only 
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after some years that it became a book of daily 
reading. 

The brothers also recommended The Light of Asia 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, whom I knew till then as the 
author only of The Song Celestial, and I read it with 
even greater interest than I did the Bhagavadgita. 
Once I had begun it I could not leave off. They also 
took me on one occasion to the Blavatsky Lodge and 
introduced me to Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant. 
The latter had just then joined the Theosophical 
Society, and I was following with great interest the 
controversy about her conversion. The friends advised 
me to join the Society, but I politely declined saying, 

* With my meagre knowledge of my own religion I do 
not want to belong to any religious body.’ I recall 
having read, at the brothers’ instance, Madame Blavat¬ 
sky’s Key to Theosophy, This book stimulated in me 
the desire to read books on Hinduism, and disabused 
me of the notion fostered by the missionaries that 
Hinduism was rife with superstition. 

About the same time I met a good Christian from 
Manchester in a vegetarian boarding house. He talked 
to me about Christianity. I narrated to him my Rajkot 
recollections. He was pained to hear them. He said, 

* I am a vegetarian. I do not drink. Many Christians 
are meat-eaters and drink, no doubt; but neither meat- 
eating nor drinking is enjoined by Scripture. Do please 
read the Bible.’ I accepted his advice, and he got me a 
copy. I have a faint recollection that he himself used 
to sell copies of the Bible, and I purchased from him 
an edition containing maps, concordance, and other 
aids. I began reading it, but I could not possibly read 
through the Old Testament. I read the book of Genesis, 
and the chapters that followed invariably sent me to 
sleep. But just for the sake of being able to say that 
I had read it, I plodded through the other books with 
much difficulty and without the least interest or 
understanding. I disliked reading the book of Numbers. 
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But the New Testament produced a different 
impression, especially the Sermon on the Mount which 
went straight to my heart. I compared it with the GiUz. 
The verses, ‘ But I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man take away 
thy coat let him have thy cloke too,’ delighted me 
beyond measure and put me in mind of Shamal Bhatt’s 
‘For a bowl of water, give a goodly meal’ etc.. My 
young mind tried to unify the teaching of the Gita, 
the Light of Asia and the Sermon on the Mount. 
That renunciation was the highest form of religion 
appealed to me greatly. 

This reading whetted my appetite for studying the 
lives of other religious teachers. A friend recommended 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship, I read the chapter 
on the Hero as a prophet and learnt of the Prophet’s 
greatness and bravery and austere living. 

Beyond this acquaintance with religion 1 could not 
go at the moment, as reading for the examination left 
me scarcely any time for outside subjects. But I took 
' mental note of the fact that 1 should read more religious 
books and acquaint myself with ail the principal 
religions. 

And how could I help knowing something of 
atheism too? Every Indian knew Bradlaugh’s name 
and his so-called atheism. I read some book about it, 
the name of which I forget. It had no effect on 
me, for I had already crossed the Sahara of atheism. 
Mrs. Besant, who was then very much in the limelight, 
had turned to theism from atheism, and that fact also 
strengthened my aversion to atheism. I had read her 
book How I became a Theosophist, 

It was about this time that Bradlaugh died. He 
was buried in the Woking Cemetery. 1 attended the 
funeral, as I believe every Indian residing in London 
did. A few clergymen also were present to do hini the 
last honours. On our way back from the funeral we 
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had to wait at the station for our train. A champion 
atheist from the crowd heckled one of these clergymen. 
‘Well, sir, you believe in the existence of God?* 

* I do,* said the good man in a low tone. 

* You also agree that the circumference of the 
Earth is 28.000 miles, don’t you ? ’ said the atheist with 
a smile of self-assurance. 

‘Indeed. * 

* Pray tell me then the size of your God and 
where he may be ? * 

‘ Well, if we but knew. He resides in the hearts 
of us both.’ 

‘ Now, now, don’t take me to be a child,’ said the 
champion with a triumphant look at us. 

The clergyman assumed a humble silence. 

This talk still further increased ray prejudice 
against atheism. 


XXI 

tTBT^ 

Though I had acquired a nodding acquaintance 
with Hinduism and other religions of the world. I 
should have known that it would not be enough to 
save me in my trials. Of the thing that sustains him 
through trials man has no inkling, much less knowledge, 
at the time. If an unbeliever, he will attribute liis 
safety to chance. If a believer, he will say God saved 
him. He will conclude, as well he may, that his religi¬ 
ous study or spiritual discipline was at the back of the 
state of grace within him. But in the hour of his 
deliverance he does not know whether his spiritual 
discipline or something else saves him. Who that has 
prided himself on his spiritual strength has not seen 
it humbled to the dust ? A knowledge of religion, as 
distinguished from experience, seems but chaff in such 
moments of trial. 

It was in England that I first discovered the futi¬ 
lity of mere religious knowledge. How I was saved 
on previous occasions is more than I can say, for I 
was very young then; but now I was twenty and had 
gained some experience as husband and father. 

During the last year, as far as 1 can remember, of 
my stay in England, that is in 1890, there was a Vege¬ 
tarian Conference at Portsmouth to which an Indian 
friend and I were invited. Portsmouth is a sea-port 
with a large naval population. It has many houses with 
women of ill fame, women not actually prostitutes, but 
at the same time, not very scrupulous about their 

1 ‘Nirbala kt bala Refrain of Surdas' 

famous hymn, ‘He is the help of the helpless, the 
strength of the weak.' 
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morals. Wc were put up in one of these houses. Need* 
less to say, the Reception Committee did not know 
anything about it. It would have been difficult in a 
town like Portsmouth to find out which were good 
lodgings and which were bad for occasional travellers 
like us. 

We returned from the Conference in the evening. 
After dinner we sat down to play a rubber of bridge, 
in which our landlady joined, as is customary in England 
even in respectable households. Every player indulges 
in innocent jokes as a matter of course, but here my 
companion and our hostess began to make indecent 
ones as well. I did not know that my friend was an 
adept in the art. It captured me and I also joined in. 
Just when I was about to go beyond the limit, leaving 
the cards and the game to themselves, God through 
the good companion uttered the blessed warning: 

* Whence this devil in you, my boy ? Be off, quick I ’ 

I was ashamed. I took the warning and expressed 
within myself gratefulness to my friend. Remembering 
the vow 1 had taken before my mother, I fled from 
the scene. To my room 1 went quaking, trembling, and 
with beating heart, like a quarry escaped from its 
pursuer. 

I recall this as the first occasion on which a woman, 
other than my wife, moved me to lust. I passed that 
night sleeplcssly, all kinds of thoughts assailing me. 
Should I leave this house ? Should I run away from 
the place ? Where was I ? What would happen to 
me if I had not my wits about me ? I decided to act 
thenceforth with great caution; not to leave the house, 
but somehow leave Portsmouth. The Conference was 
not to go on for more than two days, and I remember 
I left Portsmouth the next evening, my companion 
staying there some time longer. 

I did not then know the essence of religion or of 
God, and how He works in us. Only vaguely I under¬ 
stood that God had saved me on that occasion. On 
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all occasions of trial He has saved me. I know chat 
the phrase * God saved me * has a deeper meaning for 
me today, and still I feel that I have not yet grasped 
its entire meaning. Only richer experience can help 
me to a fuller understanding. But in all my trials — 
of a spiritual nature, as a lawyer, in conducting insti¬ 
tutions. and in politics — 1 can say that God saved me, 
When every hope is gone, ‘ when helpers fail and 
comforts flee,’ I find that help arrives semehow, from 
I know not where. Supplication, worship, prayer are 
no superstition; they are acts more real than the acts 
of eating, drinking, sitting or walking. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that they alone are real, all else is unreal. 

Such worship or prayer is no flight of eloquence; 
it is no lip-homage. It springs from the heart. If, 
therefore, we achieve that purity of the heart when it 
is ‘emptied of all but love’, if we keep all the chords 
in proper tune, they ‘trembling pass in music out of 
sight’. Prayer needs no speech. It is in itself indepen¬ 
dent of any sensuous effort. I have not the slightest 
doubt that prayer is an unfailing means of cleansing 
the heart of passions. But it must be combined with 
the utmost humility. 


XXII 

NARAYAN HEMCHANDRA 

Just about this time Narayan Hcmchandra came 
to England. I had heard of him as a writer. We met 
at the house of. Miss Manning of the National Indian 
Association. Miss Manning knew that I could not make 
myself sociable. When I went to her place I used to 
sit tongue-tied, never speaking except when spoken to. 
She introduced me to Narayan Hemcbandra. He did 
not know English. His dress was queer — a clumsy 
pair of trousers, a wrinkled, dirty, brown coat after 
the Parsi fashion, no necktie or collar, and a tasselled 
woollen cap. He grew a long beard. 

He was lightly built and short of stature. His round 
face was scarred with small-pox, and had a nose which 
was neither pointed nor blunt. With his hand he was 
constantly turning over his beard. 

Such a queer-looking and queerly dressed person 
was bound to be singled out in fashionable society. 

‘ I have heard a good deal about you,* I said to 
him. * I have also read some of your writings. I should 
be very pleased if you were kind enough to come to 
my place.* 

Narayan Hemchandra had a rather hoarse voice. 
With a smile on his face he replied: 

*Yes, where do you stay?* 

‘In Store Street.* 

.* Then we are neighbours. ! want to learn English. 
Will you teach me ? * 

* I shall be happy to teach you anything I can, and 
will try my best. If you like, I will go to your place.’ 

*Oh, no. I shall come to you. I shall also bring 
with me a Translation Exercise Book.* So we made 
an appointment. Soon we were close friends. 

Narayan Hemchandra was innocent of grammar. 
‘Horse* was a verb with him and ‘run* a noun. I remember 
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many such funny instances. But he was not to be baf¬ 
fled by his ignorance. My little knowledge of grammar 
could make no impression on him. Certainly he never 
regarded his ignorance of grammar as a matter for shame. 

With perfect nonchalance he said: * I have never 
been to school like you. 1 have never felt the need 
of grammar in expressing my thoughts. Well, do you 
know Bengali ? I know it. I have travelled in Bengal. 
It is I who have given Maharshi Devendranath Tagore’s 
works to the Gujarati-speaking world. And I wish to 
translate into Gujarati the treasures of many other 
• languages. And you know I am never literal in my 
translations. I always content myself with bringing out 
the spirit. Others, with their better knowledge, may 
be able to do more in future. But I am quite satisfied 
with what I have achieved without the help of grammar. 
I know Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, and now I have begun 
to know English. What I want is a copious vocabulary. 
And do you think my ambition ends here ? No fear. 
I want to go to France and learn French. I am told 
that language has an extensive literature. I shall go to 
Germany also, if possible, and there learn German.’ And 
thus he would talk on unceasingly. He had a boundless 
ambition for learning languages and for foreign travel. 
‘Then you will go to America also?* 

Certainly. How can I return to India without 
having seen the New World ? ’ 

‘But where will you find the money?’ 

What do I need money for? I am not a fashion¬ 
able fellow like you. The minimum amount of food and 
the minimum amount of clothing suffice for me. And 
for this what little I get out of my books and from 
my friends is enough. I always travel third class. 
W^hile going to America also I shall travel on deck.’ 

Narayan Hcmchandra’s simplicity was all his own, 
and his frankness was on a par with it. Of pride he 
had not the slightest trace, excepting, of course, a 
rather undue regard for his own capacity as a writer. 
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Wc met daily. There was a considerable amount 
of similarity between our thoughts and actions. Both 
of us were vegetarians. We would often have our 
lunch together. This was the time when I lived on 17s. 
a week and cooked for myself. Sometimes I would go 
to his room, and sometimes he would come to mine. 
I cooked in tho English style. Nothing but Indian style 
would satisfy him. He could not do without dal I 
would make soup of carrots etc., and he would pity 
me for my taste. Once he somehow hunted out mung^, 
cooked it and brought it to my place. I ate it with 
delight. This led on to a regular system of exchange 
between us. I would take my delicacies to him and 
he would bring his to me. 

Cardinal Manning’s name was then on every lip. 
The dock labourers’ strike had come to an early ter¬ 
mination owing to the efforts of John Burns and 
Cardinal Manning. I told Narayan Hemchandra of 
Disraeli’s tribute to the Cardinal’s simplicity. ‘ Then 
I must see the sage,’ said he. 

‘ He is a big man. How do you expect to meet him?* 

‘Why? I know how. I must get you to write to 
him in my name. Tell him I am an author and that 
I want to congratulate him personally on his humani¬ 
tarian work, and also say that 1 shall have to take 
you as interpreter as I do not know English.’ 

I wrote a letter to that effect. In two or three 
days came Cardinal Manning’s card in reply giving us 
an appointment. So we both called on the Cardinal. 

I put on the usual visiting suit. Narayan Hemchandra 
was the same as ever, in the same coat and the same 
trousers. I tried to make fun of this, but he laughed 
me out and said : 

* You civilized fellpws are all cowards. Great men 
never look at a person’s exterior. They think of his 
heart.’ 


1. An Indian pulse 
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Wc entered the Cardinars mansion. As soon as 
we were seated, a thin, tall, old gentleman made his 
apF>earance, and shook hands with us, Narayan Hem- 
chandra thus gave his greetings ; 

‘ I do not want to take up your time. I had heard 
a lot about you and I felt I should come and thank 
you for the good work you have done for the strikers. 
It has been my custom to visit the sages of the world 
and that is why I have put you to this trouble.* 

This was of course my translation of what he 
spoke in Gujarati. 

*I am glad you have come. I hope your stay in 
London will agree with you and that you will get in 
touch with people here. God bless you.’ 

With these words the Cardinal stood Up and said 
good-bye. 

Once Narayan Hemchandra came to my place in 
a shirt and dhoti. The good landlady opened the door, 
came running to me in a fright - this was a new land¬ 
lady who did not know Narayan Hemchandra —- and 
said i A sort of a madcap wants to see you.’ I went 
to the door and to my surprise found Narayan Hem¬ 
chandra. I was shocked. His face, however, showed 
nothing but his usual smile. 

But did not the children in the street rag you ? * 
Well, they ran after me, but I did not mind them 
and they were quiet.’ 

Narayan Hemchandra went to Paris after a few 
months stay in London. He began studying French 
and also translating French books. I knew enough 
French to revise his translation, so he gave it to me 
to read. It was not a translation, it was the substance. 

Finally he carried out his determination to visit 
America. It was with great difficulty that he succeeded 
in securing a deck ticket. While in the United States 
he was prosecuted for being indecently dressed ’, as 
he once went out in a .^hirt and dhoti. I have a 
recollection that he was discharged. 


xxin 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION 


There was a great Exhibition at Paris in 1890. I 
had read about its elaborate preparations, and I also 
had a keen desire to see Paris. So I thought I had 
better combine two things in one and go there at this 
juncture. A particular attraction of the Exhibition was 
the Eiffel Tower, constructed entirely of iron, and 
nearly 1,000 feet high. There were of course many 
other things of interest, but the Tower was the chief 
one, inasmuch as it had been supposed till then that 
a structure of that height could not safely stand. 

I had heard of a vegetarian restaurant in Paris. 

I engaged a room there and stayed seven days. I 
managed everything very economically, both the journey 
to Paris and the sight-seeing there. This I did mostly 
on foot and with the help of a map of Paris, as also 
a map of and guide to the Exhibition. These were 
enough to direct one to the main streets and chief 
places of interest. 

I remember nothing of the Exhibition excepting 
its magnitude and variety. I have a fair recollection 
of the Eiffel Tower as I ascended it twice or thrice. 
There was a restaurant on the first platform, and just 
for the satisfaction of being able to say that 1 had 
had my lunch at a great height. I threw away seven 
shillings on it. 

The ancient churches of Paris are still in my 
memory. Their grandeur and their peacefulness are 
unforgettable. The wonderful construction of Notre 
Dame and the elaborate decoration of the interior 
with its beautiful sculptures cannot be forgotten. I felt 
then that those who expended millions on such divine 
cathedrals could not but have the love of God in their 
hearts. 
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I had read a lot about the fashions and frivolity 
of Paris. These were in evidence in every street, but 
the churches stood noticeably apart from these scenes. 
A man would forget the outside noise and bustle as 
soon as he entered one of these churches. His manner 
would change, he would behave with dignity and reve¬ 
rence as he passed someone kneeling before the image 
of the Virgin. The feeling I had then has since been 
growing on me. that all this kneeling and prayer could 
not be mere superstition; the devout souls kneeling 
before the Virgin could not be worshipping mere 
marble. They were fired with genuine devotion and 
they worshipped not stone, but the divinity of which 
it was symbolic. I have an impression that I felt then 
that by this worship they were not detracting from, 
but increasing, the glory of God. 

I must say a word about the Eiffel Tower. I do 
not know what purpose it serves today. But I then 
heard it greatly disparaged as well as praised. I remem¬ 
ber that Tolstoy was the chief among those who 
disparaged it. He said that the Eiffel Tower was a 
monument of man’s folly, not of his wisdom. Tobacco, 
he argued, was the worst of all intoxicants, inasmuch 
as a man addicted to it was tempted to commit crimes 
which a drunkard never dared to do; liquor made a 
man mad, but tobacco clouded his intellect and made 
him build castles in the air. The Eiffel Tower was one 
of the creations of a man under such influence. There 
is no art about the Eliffel Tower. In no way can it be 
said to have contributed to the real beauty of the 
Exhibition. Men flocked to see it and ascended it as 
it was a novelty and of unique dimensions. It was the 
toy of the Exhibition. So long as we are children we 
arc attracted by toys, and the Tower was a good 
demonstration of the fact that we arc all children 
attracted by trinkets. That may be claimed to be the 
purpose served by the Eiffel Tower. 


XXIV 

• CALLED BUT THEN 7 

I have deferred saying anything up to now about 
the purpose for which I went to England, viz. being 
called to the bar. It is time to advert to it briefly. 

There were two conditions which had to be ful¬ 
filled before a student was formally called to the bar: 
* keeping terms*, twelve terms equivalent to about 
three years; and passing examinations. * Keeping terms ’ 
meant eating one’s terms, i. e. attending at least six 
out of about twenty-four dinners in a term. Eating 
did not mean actually partaking of the dinner, it meant 
reporting oneself at the fixed hours and remaining 
present throughout the dinner. Usually of course ev^ry 
one ate and drank the good commons and choice wines 
provided. A dinner cost from two and six to three 
and six, that is from two to three rupees. This was 
considered moderate, inasmuch as one had to pay that 
same amount for wines alone if one dined at a hotel. 
To us in India it is a matter for surprise, if we are 
not ‘ civilized ’, that the cost of drink should exceed 
the cost of food. The first revelation gave me a great 
shock, and I wondered how people had the heart 
to throw away so much money on drink. Later I came 
to understand. I often ate nothing at these dinners, for 
the things that I might eat were only bread, boiled 
potato and cabbage. In the beginning I did not cat 
these, as I did not like them; and later, when I began 
to relish them, I also gained the courage to ask for 
other dishes. 

The dinner provided for the benchers used to be 
better than that for the students. A Parsi student, 
who was also a vegetarian, and I applied, in the inter¬ 
ests of vegetarianism, for the vegetarian courses which 
were served to the benchers. The application was 
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granted, and we began to get fruits and other vegetables 
from the benchers’ table. 

Two bottles of wine were allowed to each group 
of four, and as I did not touch them, I was ever in 
demand to form a quarter, so that three might empty 
two bottles. And there was a ‘ grand night ’ in each 
term when extra wines, like champagne, in addition to 
port and sherry, were served. I was therefore specially 
requested to attend and was in great demand on that 
‘grand night’. 

I could not see then, nor have I seen since, how 
these dinners qualified the students better for the bar. 
There was once a time when only a few students 
used to attend these dinners and thus there were 
opportunities for talks between them and the benchers, 
and speeches were also made. These occasions helped 
to give them knowledge of the world with a sort of 
p>olish and refinement, and also improved their power 
of speaking. No such thing was possible in my time, 
as the benchers had a table all to themselves. The 
institution had gradually lost all its meaning, but 
conservative England retained it nevertheless. 

The curriculum of study was easy, barristers being 
humorously known as * dinner barristers ’. Everyone 
knew that the examinations had practically no value. 
In my time there were two, one in Roman Law and 
the other in Common Law. TTiere were regular text¬ 
books prescribed for these examinations which could 
be taken in compartments, but scarcely any one read 
them. I have known many to pass the Roman Law 
examination by scrambling through notes on Roman 
Law in a couple of weeks, and the Common Law 
examination by reading notes on the subject in two 
or three months. Question papers were easy and 
examiners were generous. The percentage of passes in 
the Roman Law examination used to be 95 to 99 and 
of those in the final examination 75 or even more. 
There was thus little fear of being plucked, and 
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examinations were held not once but four times in 
the year. They could not be felt as a difficulty. 

But I succeeded in turning them into one. I felt 
that I should read all the text-books. It was a fraud, 
I thought, not to read these books. I invested much 
money in them. I decided to read Roman Law in Latin. 
The Latin which I had acquired in the London Matri¬ 
culation stood me in good stead. And all this reading 
was not without its value later on in South Africa, 
where Roman Dutch is the common law. The reading 
of Justinian, therefore, helped me a great deal in 
understanding the South African law. 

It took me nine months of fairly hard labour to 
read through the Common Law of England. For 
Broom’s Common Lau\ a big but interesting volume, 
took up a good deal of time. Snell's Equity was full 
of interest, but a bit hard to understand. White and 
Tudor’s Leading Cases^ from w^hich certain cases were 
prescribed, was full of interest and instruction. I read 
also with interest Williams’ and Edward’s Real Property 
and Goodeve’s Personal Property, Williams’ book read 
like a novel. The one book I remember to have read, 
on my return to India, with the same unflagging interest, 
was Mayne’s Hindu Law, But it is out of place to 
talk here of Indian law-books. 

I passed my examinations, was called to the bar 
on the 10th of June 1891, and enrolled in the High. 
Court on the 11th. On the 12th I sailed for home. 

But notwithstanding my study there was no end 
to my helplessness and fear. I did not feel myself 
qualified to practise law. 

But a separate chapter is needed to describe this 
helplessness of mine. 


XXV 

MY HELPLESSNESS 


It was easy to be called, but it was difficult to 
practise at the bar. I had read the laws, but not learnt 
how to practise law. I had read with interest * Legal 
Maxims’, but did not know how to apply them in my 
profession. ‘ Sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas ’ ( Use 
your property in such a way as not to damage that 
of others) was one of them, but I was at a loss to 
know how one could employ this maxim for the 
benefit of one s client. I had read all the leading 
cases on this maxim, but they gave me no confidence 
in the application of it in the practice of law. 

Besides, I had learnt nothing at all of Indian law, 
I had not the slightest idea of Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law. I had not even learnt how to draft a plaint, and 
felt completely at sea. I had heard of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta as one who roared like a lion in law courts. 
How, I wondered, could he have learnt the art in 
England ? It was out of the question for me ever to 
acquire his legal acumen, but I had serious misgivings 
as to whether I should be able even to earn a living 
by the profession. 

I was torn with these doubts and anxieties whilst 
I was studying law. I confided my difficulties to some 
of my friends. One of them suggested that I should 
seek Dadabhai Naoroji’s advice. I have already said 
that, when I went to England, I possessed a note of 
introduction to Dadabhai. I availed myself of it very 
late. I thought I had no right to trouble such a great 
man for an interview. Whenever an address by him 
was announced, I would attend it, listen to him /rom 
a corner of the hall, and go away after having feaSited 
my eyes and cars. In order to come in close touc^h 
with the students he had founded an association. I 
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used to attend its meetings, and rejoiced at Dadabhai's 
solicitude for the students, and the latter's respect for 
him. In course of time 1 mustered up courage to 
present to him the note of introduction. He said: 

* You tan come and have my advice whenever you 
like,' But I never availed myself of his offer. 1 thought 
it wrong to trouble him without the most pressing 
necessity. Therefore I dared not venture to accept 
my friend's advice to submit my difficulties to Dadabhai 
at that time. I forget now whether it was the same 
friend or someone else who recommended me to meet 
Mr, Frederick Pincutt, He was a Conservative, but 
his affection for Indian students was pure and unselfish. 
Many students sought his advice and I also applied to 
him for an appointment, which he granted. 1 can never 
forget that interview. He greeted me as a friend. He 
laughed away my pessimism, ‘ Do you think,' he said* 

* that everyone must be a Pherozeshah Mehta 7 
Pherozeshahs and Badruddins are rare. Rest assured 
it takes no unusual skill to be an ordinary lawyer. 
Common honesty and industry are enough to enable 
him to make a living. Alt cases are not complicated, 
Well, let me know the extent of your general 
reading.' 

W^hen I acquainted him with my little stock of 
reading, he was, as I could see, rather disappointed. 
But it was only for a moment. Soon his face beamed 
with a pleasing smile and he said, *I understand your 
trouble. Your general reading is meagre. You have no 
knowledge of the world, a sine Qua non for a vakil. 
You have not even read the history of India. A vakil 
should know human nature. He should be able to read 
a man's character from his face. And every Indian 
ought to know Indian history. This has no connection 
with the practice of law, but you ought to have that 
knowledge, I see that you have not even read Kaye 
and Malleson's history of the Mutiny of 1857, Get 
hold of that at once and also read two more books to 
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understand human nature/ These were Lavator s and 
Shemmelpennick's books on physiognomy, 

I was extremely grateful to this venerable friend. 
In his presence I found all my fear gone^ but as soon 
as 1 left him I began to worry again, * To know a 
man from his face' was the question that haunted me, 
as I thought of the two books on my way home. The 
next day I purchased Lava tor's book, Shemmelpennick's 
was not available at the shop, I read Lavator's book 
and found it more difficult than Snell's EquUyr and 
scarcely interesting. I studied Shakespeare’s physiog¬ 
nomy, but did not acquire the knack of finding out 
the Shakespeares walking up and down the streets of 
London, 

Lavator s book did not add to my knowledge, 
Mr, Pincutt’s advice did me very little direct service, but 
his kindliness stood me in good stead. His smiling 
open face stayed in my memory, and I trusted his 
advice that Phcrozeshah Mehta's acumen, memory and 
ability were not essential to the making of a successful 
lawyer; honesty and industry were enough. And as I 
had a fair share of these last I felt somewhat reassured. 

I could not read Kaye and Malleson’s volumes in 
England, but I did so in South Africa as I had made 
a point of reading them at the first opportunity. 

Thus with just a little leaven of hope mixed with 
my despair, I landed at Bombay from S. S, Ajsam. 
The sea was rough in the harbour, and I had to reach 
the quay in a launch. 


PART II 
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RAYCHANDBHAI 

I said m the last chapter that the sea was rough 
in Bombay harbour, not an unusual thing in the Ara¬ 
bian Sea in June and July. It had been choppy all the 
way from Aden. Almost every passenger was sick; I 
alone was in perfect form, staying on deck to see the 
stormy surge, and enjoying the splash of the waves. 
At breakfast there would be just one or two people 
besides myself, eating their oatmeal porridge from 
plates carefully held in their laps, lest the porridge 
itself find its place there. 

The outer storm was to me a symbol of the inner. 
But even as the former left me unperturbed, I think 
I can say the same thing about the latter. There 
was the trouble with the caste that was to confront 
me. I have already adverted to my helplessness in 
starting on my profession. And then, as I was a reformer, 
I was taxing myself as to how' best to begin certain 
reforms. But there was even more in store for me 
than I knew. 

My elder brother had come to meet me at the 
dock. He had already made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Mehta and his elder brother, and as Dr. Mehta 
insisted on putting me up at his house, we went there. 
Thus the acquaintance begun in England continued 
in India and ripened into a permanent friendship 
between the two families. 

I was pining to see ray mother. I did not know 
that she was no more in the flesh to receive me back 
into her bosom. The sad news was now given me, and 
I underwent the usual ablution. My brother had kept 
me ignorant of her death, w’hich took place whilst I 
was still in England. He wanted to spare me the blow 
in a foreign land. The news, however, was none the 
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less a severe shock to me. But I must not dwell upon 
it. My grief was even greater than over my father’s 
death. Most of my cherished hopes were shattered. 
But I remember that I did not give myself up to any 
wild expression of grief. I could even check the tears, 
and took to life just as though nothing had happened. 

Dr. Mehta introduced me to several friends, one 
of them being his brother Shri Revashankar Jagjivan, 
with whom there grew up a lifelong friendship. But the 
introduction that I need particularly take note of was 
the one to the poet Raychand or Rajchandra, the 
son-in-law of an elder brother of Dr. Mehta, and part¬ 
ner of the firm of jewellers conducted in the name of 
Revashankar Jagjivan. He was not above twenty-five 
then, but my first meeting with him convinced me that 
he was a man of great character and learning. He 
was also known as a ShcLtavudhani (one having the 
faculty of remembering or attending to a hundred 
things simultaneously), and Dr. Mehta recommended 
me to see some of his memory feats. I exhausted my 
vocabulary of all the European tongues 1 knew, and 
asked the poet to repeat the words. He did so in the 
precise order in which I had given them. I envied his 
gift without, however, coming under its spell. The thing 
that did cast its spell over me I came to know after¬ 
wards. This was his wide knowledge of the scriptures, 
his spotless character, and his burning passion for 
I saw later that this last was the only 
thing for which he lived. The following lines of 
Muktanand were always on his lips and engraved 
on the tablets of his heart : 

I shall think myself blessed only when 1 see Him 
in every one of my daily acts; 

Verily He is the thread, 

which supports Muktanand's life.* 

Raychandbhai s commercial transactions covered 
hundreds of thousands. He was a connoisseur of pearls 
and diamonds. No knotty business problem was too 
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difficult for him. But all these things were not the 
centre round which his life revolved. That centre was 
the passion to see God face to face. Amongst the 
things on his business table there were invariably to 
be found some religious book and his diary. The 
moment he finished his business he opened the religious 
book or the diary. Much of his published writings is 
a reproduction from this diary. The man who, imme¬ 
diately on finishing his talk about weighty business 
transactions, began to write about the hidden things 
of the spirit could evidently not be a businessman at 
all, but a real seeker after Truth. And I saw him thus 
absorbed in godly pursuits in the midst of business, 
not once or twice, but very often. I never saw him 
lose his state of equipoise. There was no business or 
other selfish tie that bound him to me. and yet I 
enjoyed the closest association with him. I was but a 
briefless barrister then, and yet whenever I saw him 
he would engage me in conversation of a seriously 
religious nature. Though I was then groping and could 
not be said to have any serious interest in religious 
discussion, still I found his talk of absorbing interest. 

I have since met many a religious leader or teacher. 

1 have tried to meet the heads of various faiths, and I 
must say that no one else has ever made on me the 
impression that Raychandbhai did. His words went 
straight home to me. His intellect compelled as great 
a regard from me as his moral earnestness, and deep 
down in me was the conviction that he would never 
willingly lead me astray and would always confide to 
me his innermost thoughts. In my moments of spiritual 
crisis, therefore, he was my refuge. 

And yet in spite of this regard for him I could 
not enthrone him in my heart as my Guru. The throne 
has remained vacant and my search still continues. 

I believe in the Hindu theory of Guru and his 
importance in spiritual realization. I think there is a 
great deal of truth in the doctrine that true knowledge 
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is impossible without a Guru. An imperfect teacher 
may be tolerable in mundane matters, but not in spi¬ 
ritual matters. Only a perfect gnani^ deserves to be 
enthroned as Guru. There must, therefore, be ceaseless 
striving after perfection. For one gets the Guru that 
one deserves. Infinite striving after perfection is one’s 
right. It is its own reward. The rest is in the hands 
of God. 

Thus, though I could not place Raychandbhai on 
the throne of my heart as Guru, we shall see how he 
was, on many occasions, my guide and helper. Three 
moderns have left a deep impress on my life, and 
captivated me; Raychandbhai by his living contact; 
Tolstoy by his book. The Kingdom of God is unthin 
you; and Ruskin by his Unto this Last. But of these 
more in their groper place. 


1. A knowing one, a seer. 



II 

HOW I BEGAN LIFE 


My elder brother had built high hopes on me. 
The desire for jycalth and name and fame was great 
in him. He had a big heart, generous to a fault. 
This, combined with his simple nature, had attracted 
to him many friends, and through them he expected 
to get me briefs. He had also assumed that I should 
have a swinging practice and had, in that expectation, 
allowed the household expenses to become top-heavy. 
He had also left no stone unturned in preparing the 
field for my practice 

The storm in my caste over my foreign voyage 
was still brewing. It had divided the caste into two 
camps, one of which immediately readmitted me, while 
the other was bent on keeping me out. To please 
the former my brother took me to Nasik before going 
to Rajkot, gave me a bath in the sacred river and, 
on reaching Rajkot, gave a caste dinner. I did not 
like all this. But my brother’s love for me was 
boundless, and my devotion to him was in proportion 
to it, and so I mechanically acted as he wished, taking 
his will to be law. TTie trouble about readmission to 
the caste was thus practically over. 

I never tried to seek admission to the section 
that had refused it. Nor did I feel even mental 
resentment against any of the headmen of that section. 
Some of these regarded me with dislike, but I scrupu¬ 
lously avoided hurting their feelings. I fully respected 
the caste regulations about excommunication. Accord¬ 
ing to these, none of my relations, including my father- 
in-law and mother-in-law, and even my sister and 
brother-in-law. could entertain me; and I would not 
so much as drink water at their houses. They were 
prepared secretly to evade the prohibition, but it went 
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against the grain with me to do a thing in secret that 
I would not do in public. 

The result of my scrupulous conduct was that I 
never had occasion to be troubled by the caste; nay, I 
have experienced nothing but affection and generosity 
from the general body of the section that still regards 
ine as excommunicated. They have even helped me 
in my work, without ever expecting me to do anything 
for the caste. It is my conviction that all these good 
things are due to my non-resistance. Had I agitated 
for being admitted to the caste, had I attempted to 
divide it into more camps, had I provoked the caste- 
men, they would surely have retaliated, and instead 
of steering clear of the storm, I should, on arrival 
from England, have found myself in a whirlpool of 
agitation, and perhaps a party to dissimulation. 

My relations with my wife were still not as I 
desired. Even my stay in England had not cured me 
of jealousy. I continued my squeamishness and suspi¬ 
ciousness in respect of every little thing, and hence 
all my cherished desires remained unfulfilled. I had 
decided that my wife should learn reading and 
writing and that 1 should help her in her studies, but 
my lust came in the way and she had to suffer for 
my own shortcoming. Once I went the length of 
sending her away to her father’s house, and consented 
to receive her back only after I had made her 
thoroughly miserable. I saw later that all this was 
pure folly on my part. 

I had planned reform in the education of children. 
My brother had children, and my own child which I 
had left at home when I went to England was now a 
tK)y of nearly four. It was my desire to teach these 
little ones physical exercise and make them hardy, 
and also to give them the benefit of my personal 
guidance. In this I had my brother’s support and I 
succeeded in my efforts more or less. I very much 
liked the company of children, and the habit of 
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playing and joking with them has stayed with me till 
today. I have ever since thought that I should make 
a good teacher of children. 

The necessity for food ‘reform’ was obvious. 
Tea and coffee had already found their place in the 
house. My brother had thought it fit to keep some 
sort of English atmosphere ready for me on my return, 
and to that end, crockery and such other things, 
which used to be kept in the house only for special 
occasions, were now in general use. My ‘reforms* 
put the finishing touch. I introduced oatmeal porridge, 
and cocoa was to replace tea and coffee. But in 
truth it became an addition to tea and coffee. Boots 
and shoes were already there. I completed the 
Europeanization by adding the European dress. 

Expenses thus went up. New things were added 
every day. We had succeeded in tying a white elephant 
at our door. But how was the wherewithal to be 
found ? To start practice in Rajkot would have meant 
sure ridicule. 1 had hardly the knowledge of a qualified 
vakil and yet I expected to be paid ten times his fee I 
No client would be fool enough to engage me. And 
even if such a one was to be found, should I add 
arrogance and fraud to my ignorance, and increase 
the burden of debt I owed to the world? 

Friends advised me to go to Bombay for some 
time in order to gain experience of the High Court, 
to study Indian law and to try get what briefs I 
could. I took up the suggestion and went. 

In Bombay I started a household with a cook as 
incompetent as myself. He was a Brahman. 1 did 
not treat him as a servant but as a member of the 
household He would pour water over himself but 
never wash. His dhoti was dirty, as also his sacred 
thread, and he was completely innocent of the 
scriptures. But how was I to get a better cook? 

‘Well, Ravishankar,* (for that was his name), I 
would ask him. ‘ you may not know cooking, but 
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surely you must know your sandhya (daily worship), 
etc.’ 

* Sandhya, sir! The plough is our .sandhya and 
the spade our daily ritual. That is the t 3 rpe of 
Brahman I am. I must live on your mercy. Otherwise 
agriculture is of course there for me.* 

So I had to be Ravishankar*s teacher. Time I 
had enough. I began to do half the cooking myself 
and introduced the English experiments in vegetarian 
cookery. I invested in a stove, and w^ith Ravishankar 
began to run the kitchen. I had no scruples about 
interdining, Ravishankar too came to have none, and 
so we went on merrily together. There was only one 
obstacle. Ravishankar had sworn to remain dirty and 
to keep the food unclean ! 

But it was impossible for me to get along in 
Bombay for more than four or five months, there 
being no income to square with the ever-increasing 
expenditure. 

This was how I began life. I found the barrister’s 
profession a bad job — much show and little knowledge. 

I felt a crushing sense of my responsibility. 


Ill 

THE FIRST CASE 

Whilst in Bombay, I began, on the one hand, my 
study of Indian law and, on the other, my experiments 
in dietetics in which Virchand Gandhi, a friend, joined 
me. My brother, for his part, was tr>M*ng his best to 
get me briefs. 

The study of Indian law was a tedious business. 
The Civil Procedure Code I could in no way get on 
with. Not so, however, with the Evidence Act. 
Virchand Gandhi was reading for the Solicitor’s 
Examination and would tell me all sorts of stories 
about barristers and vakils. ’Sir Pherozeshah’s ability.* 
he would say, ’lies in his profound knowledge of law. 
He has the Evidence Act by heart and knows all the 
cases on the thirty-second section. Badruddin Tyabji’s 
wonderful power of argument inspires the judges with 
awe.’ 

The stories of stalwarts such as these would 
unnerve me. 

’ It is not unusual,’ he would add. ’ for a barrister 
to vegetate for five or seven years. That’s why I 
have signed the articles for solicitorship. You should 
count yourself lucky if you can paddle your own 
canoe in three years’ time.’ 

Expenses were mounting up every month. To 
have a barrister’s board outside the house, whilst still 
preparing for the barrister’s profession inside, was a 
thing to which I could not reconcile myself. Hence I 
could not give undivided attention to my studies. I 
developed some liking for the Evidence Act and read 
Mayne’s Hindu Law with deep interest, but I had not 
the courage to conduct a case. I was helpless beyond 
words, even as the bride come fresh to her father-in- 
law’s house! 
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About this time, I took up the case of one 
Mamibai. It was a ‘small cause *. ‘You will have to 
pay some commission to the tout,* I was told. I 
emphatically declined. 

‘But even that great criminal lawyer Mr. So-and- 
So, who makes three to four thousand a month, pays 
commission! ’ 

‘I do not need to emulate him,‘ I rejoined. ‘I 
should be content with Rs. 300 a month. Father did 
not get more.* 

‘ But those days are gone. Expenses in Bombay 
have gone up frightfully. You must be businesslike.’ 

I was adamant. I gave no commission, but got 
Mamibai’s case all the same. It was an easy case. I 
charged Rs. 30 for my fees. The case was not likely 
to last longer than a day. 

This was my debut in the Small Causes Court. 
I appeared for the defendant and had thus to cross- 
examine the plaintiff’s witnesses. I stood up, but my 
heart sank into my boots. My head was reeling and 
I felt as though the whole court was doing likewise. 
I could think of no question to ask. The judge 
must have laughed, and the vakils no doubt enjoyed 
the spectacle. But I was past seeing anything. I sat 
down and told the agent that I could not conduct 
the case, that he had better engage Patel and have 
the fee back from me. Mr. Patel was duly engaged 
for Rs. 51. To him, of course, the case was child’s 
play. 

I hastened from the Court, not knowing whether 
my client won or lost her case, but I was ashamed of 
myself, and decided not to take up any more cases 
until I had courage enough to conduct them. Indeed 
I did not go to Court again until I went to South 
Africa. There was no virtue in my decision. I had 
simply made a virtue of necessity. There would be 
no one so foolish as to entrust his case to me, only 
to lose it f 
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But there uas another case in store for me at 
Bombay. It was a memorial to be drafted. A poor 
Musalman’s land was confiscated in Porbandar. He 
approached me as the worthy son of a worthy father. 
His case appeared to be weak, but I consented to 
draft a memorial for him, the cost of printing to be 
borne by him. I drafted it and read it out to friends. 
They approved of it, and that to some extent made 
me feel confident that I was qualified enough to draft 
a memorial, as indeed I really was. 

My business could flourish if I drafted memorials 
without any fees. But that w^ould bring no grist to 
the mill. So 1 thought I might take up a teacher’s 
job. My knowledge of English was good enough, and 
I should have loved to teach English to Matriculation 
boys in some school. In this way I could have 
met part at least of the expenses. I came across an 
advertisement in the papers: ‘Wanted, an English 
teacher to teach one hour daily. Salary Rs. 75.* The 
advertisement was from a famous high school. I 
applied for the post and was called for an interview. 
I went there in high spirits, but when the principal 
found that I was not a graduate, he regretfully 
refused me. 

‘ But I have passed the London Matriculation 
with Latin as my second language.* 

* True, but we want a graduate.* 

There was no help for it. I wrung my hands in 
despair. My brother also felt much worried. We both 
came to the conclusion that it was no use spending 
more time in Bombay. I should settle in Rajkot 
where my brother, himself a petty pleader, could give 
me some work in the shape of drafting applications 
and memorials. And then as there was already a 
household at Rajkot, the breaking up of the one at 
Bombay meant a considerable saving. I liked the 
suggestion. My little establishment was thus closed 
after a stay of six months in Bombay. 
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I used to attend High Court daily whilst in 
Bombay, but I cannot say that I learnt anything 
there. I had not sufficient knowledge to learn much. 
Often 1 could not follow the cases and dozed off. 
There were others also who kept me company in this, 
and thus lightened my load of shame. After a time, 
I even lost the sense of shame, as I learnt to think 
that it was fashionable to doze in the High Court. 

If the present generation has also its briefless 
barristers like me in Bombay. I would commend them 
a little practical precept about living. Although 1 
lived in Girgaum I hardly ever took a carriage or a 
tramcar. I had made it a rule to walk to the High 
Court. It took me quite lorty-five minutes, and of 
course I invariably returned home on foot. I had 
mured myself to the heat of the sun. This walk to 
and from the Court saved a fair amount of money, 
and when many of my friends in Bombay used to fall 
ill, I do not remember having once had an illness. 
tLven when I began to earn money, I kept up the 
practice of w’alking to and from the office, and I am 
still reaping the benefits of that practice. 


IV 

THE FIRST SHOCK 


Disappointed. I left Bombay and went to Rajkot 
where 1 set up my own office. Here I got along 
moderately well. Drafting applications and memorials 
brought me in, on an average. Rs. 300 a month. For 
this work I had to thank influence rather than my 
own ability, for my brother’s partner had a settled 
practice. All applications etc. which were, really or 
to his mind, of an important character, he sent to big 
barristers. To my lot fell the applications to be 
drafted on behalf of his poor clients. 

I must confess that here I had to compromise the* 
principle of giving no commission, which in Bombay I 
had so scrupulously observed. I was told that condi¬ 
tions in the two cases were different; that whilst in 
Bombay commissions had to be paid to touts, here 
they had to be paid to vakils who briefed you; and 
that here as in Bombay all barristers, without excep¬ 
tion, paid a percentage of their fees as commission. 
The argument of my brother was. for me, unanswerable. 
‘ You see,’ said he, * that I am in partnership with 
another vakil. I shall always be inclined to make over 
to you all our cases with which you can possibly deal, 
and if you refuse to pay a commission to my partner, 
you are sure to embarrass me. As you and I have 
a joint establishment, your fee comes to our common 
purse, and I automatically get a share. But what 
about my partner? Supposing he gave the same case 
to some other barrister, he would certainly get his 
commission from him. I was taken in by this plea, 
and felt that, if I was to practise as a barrister. I 
could not press my principle regarding commissions 
in such cases. That is how I argued with myself, or 
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to put it bluntly, how I deceived myself. Let me 
add, however, that I do not remember ever to have 
given a commission in respect of any other case. 

Though I thus began to make both ends meet, I 
got the first shock of my life about this time. I had 
heard what a British officer was like, but up to now 
had never been face to face with one. 

My brother had been secretary and adviser to 
the late Ranasaheb of Porbandar before he was 
installed on his gadi^, and hanging over his head at 
this time was the charge of having given wrong advice 
when in that office. The matter had gone to the 
Political Agent who was prejudiced against my brother. 
Now I had known this officer when in England, and 
he may be said to have been fairly friendly to me. 
My brother thought that I should avail myself of the 
friendship and, putting in a good word on his behalf, 
tiy to disabuse the Political Agent of his prejudice. I 
did not at all like this idea. I should not, I thought, 
try to take advantage of a trifling acquaintance in 
England. If my brother was really at fault, what use 
was my recommendation ? If he was innocent, he 
should submit a petition in the proper course and, 
confident of his innocence, face the result. My 
brother did not relish this advice. ‘ You do not know 
Kathiawad,’ he said, ‘ and you have yet to know the 
world. Only influence counts here. It is not proper 
for you, a brother, to shirk your duty, when you can 
clearly put in a good word about me to an officer 
you know.’ 

I could not refuse him, so 1 went to the officer 
much against my will. I knew I had no right to 
approach him and was fully conscious that I was 
compromising my self-respect. But I sought an 
appointment and got it. I reminded him of the old 
acuaintance, but I immediately saw that Kathiawad 
w as d i fferent from England; that an officer on leave 
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was not the same as an officer on duty. The Political 
agent owned the acquaintance, but the reniir.der 
seemed to stiffen him. ‘ Surely you have not come 
here to abuse that acquaintance, have you?* appeared 
to be the meaning of that stiffness, and seemed to 
be written on his brow. Nevertheless I opened my 
case. The sahib was impatient. * Your brother is an 
intriguer. I want to hear nothing more from you. 1 
have no time. If your brother has anything to say, 
let him apply through the proper channel.’ The answer 
was enough, was perhaps deserved. But selfishness is 
blind. I went on with my story. The sahib got up 
and said : ‘You must go now.* 

‘But please hear me out,* said I. That made him 
more angry. He called his peon and ordered him to 
show me the door. I was still hesitating when the 
peon came in, placed his hands on my shoulders and 
put me out of the room. 

The sahib went away as also the peon, and I 
departed, fretting and fuming. I at once wrote out 
and seat over a note to this effect: ‘ You have insulted 
me. You have assaulted me through your peon. If 
you make no amends, 1 shall have to proceed against 
you.* 

Quick came the answer through his sowar : 

* You were rude to me. I asked you to go and 
you would not. I had no option but to order my 
peon to show you the door. Even after he asked you 
to leave the office, you did not do so. He therefore 
had to use just enough force to send you out. You 
are at liberty to proceed as you wish.* 

With this answer in my pocket, I came home 
crest-fallen, and told my brother all that had happened. 
He was grieved, but was at a loss as to how to 
console me. He spoke to his vakil friends. For I 
did not know how to proceed against the sahib. Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta happened to be in Rajkot at this 
time, having come down from Bombay for some case. 
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But how could a junior barrister like me dare to see 
him ? So I sent him the papers of my case, through 
the vakil who had engaged him, and begged for his 
advice. * Tell Gandhi,* he said, ‘ such things are the 
common experience of many vakils and barristers. 
He is still fresh from England, and hot-blooded. He 
does not know British officers. If he would earn 
something and have an easy time here, let him tear 
up the note and pocket the insult. He will gain 
nothing by proceeding against the sahib, and on the 
contrary will very likely ruin himself. Tell him he 
has yet to know life.* 

The advice was as bitter as poison to me, hut 1 
had to swallow it. I pocketed the insult, but also 
profited by it. * Never again shall I place myself in 
such a false position, never again shall I try to exploit 
friendship in this way,* said I to myself, and since 
then I have never been guilty of a breach of that 
determination. This .shock changed the course of my 
life. 


V 

PREPARING FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


I was no doubt at fault in having gone to that 
officer. But his impatience and overbearing anger were 
out of all proportion to my mistake. It did not warrant 
expulsion. I can scarcely have taken up more than 
five minutes of his time. But he simply could not 
endure my talking. He could have politely asked me 
to go, but power had intoxicated him to an inordinate 
extent. Later I came to know that patience was not 
one of the virtues of this officer. It was usual for him 
to insult his visitors. The slightest unpleasantness was 
sure to put the sahib out. 

Now most of my work would naturally be in his 
court. It was beyond me to conciliate him. I had no 
desire to curry favour with him. Indeed, having once 
threatened to proceed against him, I did not like to 
remain silent. 

Meanwhile I began to learn semething of the petty 
politics of the country. Kathiawad, being a conglome¬ 
ration of small states, naturally had its rich crop of 
politicals. Petty intrigues between states, and intrigues 
of officers for power were the order of the day. 
Princes were always at the mercy of others and ready 
to lend their ears to sycophants. Even the sah7b*s peon 
had to be cajoled, and the sahib's shirastedar was more 
than his master, as he was his eyes, his ears and his 
interpreter. The shirastedar s will w’as law, and his 
income was always reputed to be more than the sahib's. 
This may have been an exaggeration, but he certainly 
lived beyond his salary. 

This atmosphere appeared to me to be poisonous, 
and how to remain urtscathed was a perpetual problem 
for me. 
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I was thoroughly depressed and my brother clearly 
saw it. We both felt that, if I could secure some job, 
I should be free from this atmosphere of intrigue. But 
without intrigue a ministership or judgeship was out 
of the question. And the quarrel with the sahib stood 
in the way of my practice. 

Porbandar was then under administration, and I 
had some work there in the shape of securing more 
powers for the prince. Also I had to see the Adminis¬ 
trator in respect of the heavy vighoti (land rent) 
exacted from the Mers. This officer, though an Indian, 
was, I found, one better than the sahib in arrogance. 
He was able, but the ryots appeared to me to be none 
the better off for his ability. I succeeded in securing 
a few more powers for the Rana, but hardly any relief 
for the Mers. It struck me that their cause was not 
even carefully gone into. 

So even in this mission I was comparatively dis¬ 
appointed. I thought justice was not done to my clients, 
but I had not the means to secure it. At the most 
I could have appealed to the Political Agent or to 
the Governor who would have dismissed the appeal 
saying, ‘ we decline to interfere.* If there had been 
any rule or regulation governing such decisions, it 
would have been something, but here the sahiKs will 
was law. 

I was exasperated. 

In the meantime a Meman firm from Porbandar 
wrote to my brother making the following offer: ‘ We 
have business in South Africa. Ours is a big firm, and 
we have a big case there in the Court, our claim 
being £ 40,(XX). It has been going on for a long time. 
We have engaged the services of the best vakils and 
barristers. If you sent your brother there, he would 
be useful to us and also to himself. He would be able 
to instruct our counsel better than ourselves. And he 
would have the advantage of seeing a new part of the 
world, and of making new acquaintances.’ 
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My brother discussed the proposition with me. I 
could not clearly make out whether I had simply to 
instruct the counsel or to appear in court. But I was 
tempted. 

My brother introduced me to the late Sheth Abdul 
Karim Jhaveri, a partner of Dada Abdulla and Co., 
the firm in question. ‘ It won’t be a difficult job,’ the 
Sheth assured me. ‘ We have big Europeans as our 
friends, whose acquaintance you will make. You can 
be useful to us in our shop. Much of our correspon¬ 
dence is in English and you can help us with that too. 
You will, of course, be our guest and hence will have 
no expense whatever.’ 

‘ How long do you require my services ? ’ I asked. 

* And what will be the payment ? ’ 

’Not more than a year. We will pay you a first 
class return fare and a sum of £ 105, all found.’ 

This was hardly going there as a barrister. It was 
going as a servant of the firm. But I wanted somehow 
to leave India. There was also the tempting opportu¬ 
nity of seeing a new country, and of having new 
experience. Also I could send £ 105 to my brother 
and help in the expenses of the household. I closed 
with the offer without any higgling, and got ready to 
go to South Africa. 


VI 

ARRIVAL IN NATAL 


When starting for South Africa I did not feel the 
wrench of separation which I had experienced when 
leaving for England. My mother was now no more. 
1 had gained some knowledge of the world and of 
travel abroad, and going from Rajkot to Bombay was 
no unusual affair. 

This time I only felt the pang of parting with my 
wife. Another baby had been born to us since my 
return from England. Our love could not yet be called 
free from lust, but it was getting gradually purer. Since 
my return from Europe, we had lived very little 
together; and as I had now become her teacher, how¬ 
ever indifferent, and helped her to make certain reforms, 
we both felt the necessity of being more together, if 
only to continue the reforms. But the attraction of 
South Africa rendered the separation bearable. ‘ We 
are bound to meet again in a year,’ I said to her, by 
w^ay of consolation, and left Rajkot for Bombay. 

Here I was to get my passage through the agent 
of Dada Abdulla and Company. But no berth was 
available on the boat, and if I did not sail then, I 
should be stranded in Bombay. ‘W^e have tried our 
best, said the agent, ‘ to secure a first class passage, 
but in vain — unless j^ou are prepared to go on deck. 
Your meals can be arranged for in the saloon.* Those 
were the days of my first class travelling, and how 
could a barrister travel as a deck passenger ? So I 
refused the offer. I suspected the agent’s veracity, for 
I could not believe that a first class passage was not 
available. With the agent’s consent I set about securing 
it myself. I went on board the boat and met the 
chief officer. He said to me quite frankly, * We do not 
usually have such a rush. But as the Governor-General 
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of Mosambtque is going by this boat, all the berths 
are engaged.' 

' Could you not possibly squeeze me in ? * I asked. 

He surveyed me from top to tee and smiled, 
'There is just one waj"/ he said. 'There is an extra 
berth in my cabin, which is usually not available for 
passengers. But i am prepared to give it to you.* I 
thanked him and got the agent to purchase the passage* 
In April 1893 I set forth full of zest to try my luck 
in South Africa. 

The first port of call was Lamu which we reached 
in about thirteen days. The Captain and I had become 
great friends by this time. He w^as fond of playing 
chess, but as he was quite a novice, he wanted one 
still more of a beginner for his partner, and so he 
invited me. I had heard a lot about the game but had 
never tried my hand at it* Flayers used to say that 
this was a game in which there was plenty of scope 
for the exercise of ones intelligence. Ihe Captain 
offered to give me lessens, and he found me a gcod 
pupil as 1 had unlimited patience* Eveiy lime I was 
the loser, and that made him all the mere eager to 
teach me. I liked the game, but never carried my 
liking beyond the boat or my knowledge beyond the 
moves of the pieces. 

At Lamu the ship remained at anchor for seme 
three to four hours, and 1 landed to see the port. The 
Captain had also gone ashore, but he bad warned me 
that the harbour was treachercus and that I should 
return in good time. 

It was a very small place, 1 vrent to the Post 
Office and was delighted to see the Indian clerks there, 
and had a talk with them, 1 also saw the Africans and 
tried to acquaint myself with their ways of life which 
interested me very much. This took up some time. 

There were some deck passengers with tvhom I 
had made acquaintance, and who had landed with a 
view to cooking their food on shore and having a quiet 
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meal. I now found them preparing to return to the 
steamer, so we all got into the same boat. The tide 
was high in the harbour and our boat had more than 
its proper load. The current was so strong that it was 
impossible to hold the boat to the ladder of the steamer. 
It would just touch the ladder and be drawn away 
again by the current. The first whistle to start had 
already gone. I was worried. The Captain was wit¬ 
nessing our plight from the bridge. He ordered the 
steamer to wait an extra five minutes. There was 
another boat near the ship which a friend hired for 
me for ten rupees. This boat picked me up from the 
overloaded one. TTie ladder had already been raised. 
I had therefore to be drawn up by means of a rope 
and the steamer started immediately. The other passen¬ 
gers were left behind. I now appreciated the Captain’s 
warning. 

After Lamu the next port was Mombasa and then 
Zanzibar. The halt here was a long one — eight or ten 
days —and we then changed to another boat. 

The Captain liked me much but the liking took 
an undesirable turn. He invited an English friend and 
me to accompany him on an outing, and we all went 
ashore in his boat. I had not the least notion of what 
the outing meant. And little did the Captain know 
what an ignoramus I was in such matters. We were 
taken to some Negro women’s quarters by a tout. We 
were each shown into a room. I simply stood there 
dumb with shame. Heaven only knows what the poor 
woman must have thought of me. When the Captain 
called me I came out just as I had gone in. He saw 
my innocence. At first I felt very much ashamed, but 
as I could not think of the thing except with horror, 
the sense of shame wore away, and I thanked God 
that the sight of the woman had not moved me in the 
least. I was disgusted at my weakness and pitied my¬ 
self for not having had the courage to refuse to go 
into the room. 
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This in my life was the third trial of its kind. 
Many a youth, innocent at first, must have been 
drawn into sin by a false sense of shame. I could 
claim no credit for having come out unscathed. I 
could have credit if I had refused to enter that room. 
I must entirely thank the All-merciful for having 
saved me. The • incident increased my faith in God 
and taught me, to a certain extent, to cast off false 
shame. 

As we had to remain in this port for a week, I 
took rooms in the town and saw a good deal by 
wandering about the neighbourhood. Only Malabar 
can give any idea of the luxuriant vegetation of 
Zanzibar. I was amazed at the gigantic trees and the 
size of the fruits. 

The next call was at Mozambique and thence we 
reached Natal towards the close of May. 


VII 

SOME EXPERIENCES 

Xhe port of Natal is Durban, also known as 
Port Natal. Abdulla Sheth was there to receive me. 
As the ship arrived at the quay and I watched the 
people coming on board to meet their friends, I 
observed that the Indians were not held in much 
respect. I could not fail to notice a sort of snobbish¬ 
ness about the manner in which those who knew 
Abdulla Sheth behaved towards him, and it stung me. 
Abdulla Sheth had got used to it. Those who looked 
at me did so with a certain amount of curiosity. My 
dress marked me out from other Indians. I had a frock- 
coat and a turban, an imitation of the Bengal purree. 

I was taken to the firm’s quarters and shown 
into the room set apart for me, next to Abdulla 
Sheth’s. He did not understand me. I could not 
understand him. He read the papers his brother had 
sent through me, and felt more puzzled. He thought 
his brother had sent him a white elephant. My style 
of dress and living struck him as being expensive like 
that of the Europeans. There was no particular work 
then which could be given me. Their case was going 
on in the Transvaal. There was no meaning in send¬ 
ing me there immediately. And how far could he 
trust my ability and honesty ? He would not be in 
Pretoria to watch me. The defendants were in 
Pretoria, and for aught he knew they might bring 
undue influence to bear on me. And if work in 
connection with the case in question was not to be 
entrusted to me, what work could I be given to do, 
as all other work could be done much better by his 
clerks ? The clerks could be brought to book, if they 
did wrong Could I be, if 1 also happened to err? 
So if no work in connection with the case could be 
given me, I should have to be kept for nothing. 
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Abdulla Shcth was practically unlettered, but he 
had a rich fund of experience. He had an acute 
intellect and was conscious of it. By practice he had 
picked up just sufficient English for conversational 
purposes, but that served him for carrying on all his 
business, whether it was dealing with Bank Managers 
and European merchants or explaining his case to his 
counsel. The Indians held him in very high esteem. 
His firm was then the biggest, or at any rate one 
of the biggest, of the Indian firms. With all these 
advantages he had one disadvantage — he was by 
nature suspicious. 

He was proud of Islam and loved to discourse on 
Islamic philosophy. Though he did not know Arabic, 
his acquaintance with the Holy Koran and Islamic 
literature in general was fairly good. Illustrations he 
had in plenty, always ready at hand. Contact with 
him gave me a fair amount of practical knowledge of 
Islam. When w^e came closer to each other, we had 
long discussions on religious topics. 

On the second or third day of my arrival, he 
took me to see the Durban court. There he introduced 
me to several people and seated me next to his 
attorney. The Magistrate kept staring at me and 
finally asked me to take off my turban. This 1 refused 
to do and left the court. 

So here too there was fighting in store for me. 

Abdulla Sheth explained to me why some Indians 
were required to take off their turbans. Those wearing 
the Musalman costume might, he said, keep their 
turbans on, but the other Indians on entering a court 
had to take theirs off as a rule. 

I must enter into some details to make this nice 
distinction intelligible. In the course of these two or 
three days I could see that the Indians were divided 
into different groups. One was that of Musalman 
merchants, who would call themselves ‘Arabs*. Another 
was that of Hindu, and yet another of Parsi, clerks. 
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The Hindu clerks were neither here nor there, unless 
they cast in their lot with the the ‘ Arabs \ The Parsi 
clerks would call ^emselves Persians. These three 
classes had some social relations with one another. 
But by far the largest class was that composed of 
Tamil, Telugu and North Indian indentured and freed 
labourers. The indentured labourers were those who 
went to Natal on an agreement to serve for five 
years, and came to be known there as girmitiyas from 
girmit, which was the corrupt form of the English 
word ‘agreement*. The other three classes had none 
but business relations with this class. Englishmen 
called them coolies’, and as the majority of Indians 
belonged to the labouring class, all Indians were called 
coolies , or ‘ samis *. ‘ Sami ’ is a Tamil suffix occurring 
after many Tamil names, and it is nothing else than 
the Samskrit Swami, meaning a master. W^henever, 
therefore, an Indian resented being addressed as a 
sami and had enough wit in him, he would ti^ to 
return the compliment in this wise: ‘ You may call 
me sami^ but you forget that sami means a master. 

I am not your master f * Some Englishmen would 
wince at this, while others would get angry, swear at 
the Indian and, if there was a chance, would even 
belabour him; for ‘ sami * to him was nothing better 
than a term of contempt. To interpret it to mean a 
master amounted to an insult! 

I was hence known as a ‘ coolie banister *. The 
merchants were known as * coolie merchants *. The 
original meaning of the word * coolie * was thus 
forgotten, and it became a common appellation for 
all Indians. The Musalman merchant would resent 
this and say: ‘I am not a coolie, I am an Arab, * or 
I am a merchant, ’ and the Englishman, if courteous, 
would apologise to him. 

The question of wearing the turban had a great 
importance in this state of things. Being obhged to 
take off one s Indian turban would be pocketing an 
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insult. So I thought I had better bid good-bye to 
the Indian turban and begin wearing an English hat, 
which would save me from the insult and the unplea¬ 
sant controversy. 

But Abdulla Sheth disapproved of the idea. He 
said, ‘ If you do anything of the kind, it will have a 
very bad effect. You will compromise those insisting 
on wearing Indian turbans. And an Indian turban 
sits well on your head. If you wear an English hat. 
you will pass for a waiter.’ 

There was practical wisdom, patriotism and a 
little bit of narrowness in this advice. The wisdom 
was apparent, and he would not have insisted on the 
Indian turban except out of patriotism; the slighting 
reference to the waiter betrayed a kind of narrowness. 
Amongst the indentured Indians there were three 
classes — Hindus, Musalmans and Christians. The last 
were the children of indentured Indians who became 
converts to Christianity. Even in 1893 their number 
was large. They wore the English costume, and the 
majority of them earned their living by service as 
waiters in hotels. Abdulla Sheth’s criticism of the 
English hat was with reference to this class. It was 
considered degrading to serve as a waiter in a hotel. 
The belief persists even today among many. 

On the whole I liked Abdulla Sheth’s advice. 1 
wrote to the press about the incident and defended 
the wearing of my turban in the court. The ques¬ 
tion was very much discussed in the papers, which 
described me as an ‘ unwelcome visitor Thus the 
incident gave me an unexpected advertisement in 
South Africa within a few days of my arrival there. 
Some supported me while others severely criticized 
my temerity. 

My turban stayed with me practically until the 
end of my stay in South Africa. When and why I 
left off wearing any head-dress at all in South Africa, 
we shall see later. 


VIII 

ON THE WAY TO PRETORIA 

I soon came in contact with the Christian Indians 
living in Durban. The Court Interpreter, Mr. Paul, 
was a Roman Catholic. I made his acquaintance, as 
also that of the late Mr. Subhan Godfrey, then a 
teacher under the Protestant Mission, and father of 
Mr. James Godfrey, who, as a member of the South 
African Deputation, visited India in 1924. I likewise 
met the late Parsi Rustomji and the late Adamji 
Miyakhan about the same time. All these friends, 
who up to then had never met one another except 
on business, came ultimacely into close contact, as we 
shall see later. 

Whilst I was thus widening the circle of my 
acquaintance, the firm received a letter from their 
lawyer saying that preparations should be made for 
the case, and that Abdulla Sheth should go to Pretoria 
himself or send a representative. 

Abdulla Sheth gave me this letter to read, and 
asked me if 1 would go to Pretoria. ‘ I can only say 
after I have understood the case from you,’ said I. 
At present I am at a loss to know what I have to 
do there. He thereupon asked his clerks to explain 
the case to me. 

As I began to study the case, I felt as though I 
ought to begin from the A B C of the subject. 
During the few days I had had at Zanzibar, I had 
been to the court to see the work there. A Parsi 
lawyer was ^ examining a witness and asking him 
questions regarding credit and debit entries in account 
books. It was all Greek to me. Book-keeping I had 
learnt neither at school nor during my stay in 
England. And the case for which I had come to 
South Africa was mainly about accounts. Only 
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who knew accounts could understand and explain it. 
The clerk went on talking about this debited and that 
credited, and I felt more and more confused. I did 
not know what a P, Note meant. I failed to find the 
word in the dictionary, I revealed my ignorance 
to the clerk, and learnt from him that a R Note 
meant a promissory note. 1 purchased a book on 
book-keeping and studied it. That gave me some 
confidence, I understood the case, I saw that Abdulla 
Sheth, ’who did not know how to keep accounts, had 
so much practical knowledge that he could quickly 
solve intricacies of book-keeping, I told him that I 
was prepared to go to Pretoria. 

‘Where will you put up?* asked the Sheth. 

* Wherever you want rae to,' said L 

' Then I shall write to our lawyer. He will 
arrange for your lodgings. I shall also write to my 
Me man friends there, but I would not advise you to 
stay with them. The other party has great influence 
in Pretoria, Should any one of them manage to read 
our private correspondence, it might do us much 
harm. The more you avoid familiarity with them, the 
better for us/ 

‘ I shall stay where your lawyer puts me up, or I 
shall find out independent lodgings. Pray don’t worry. 
Not a soul shall know anything that is confidential 
between us. But I do intend cultivating the acquain¬ 
tance of the other party. I should like to be friends 
with them. I would try, if possible, to settle the case 
out of court. After all Tyeb Sheth is a relative of 
yours,’ 

Sheth Tyeb Haji Khan Muhammad was a near 
relative of Abdulla Sheth. 

The mention of a probable settlement somewhat 
startled the Sheth, I could see. But I had already 
been six or seven days in Durban, and we now kne’W 
and understood each other, I was no longer a ‘white 
elephant*. So he said: 
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‘Y . . . es, I sec. There would be nothing better 
than a settlement out of court. But we are all relatives 
and know one another very well indeed. Tyeb Sheth 
is not a man to consent to a settlement easily. With 
the slightest unwariness on our part, he would screw 
all sorts of things out of us, and do us down in the 
end. So please think twice before you do anything.* 

‘ Don’t be anxious about that,’ said I. ‘ I need not 
talk to Tyeb Sheth, or for that matter to anyone else, 
about the case. I would only suggest to him to come 
to an understanding, and so save a lot of unnecessary 
litigation.’ 

On the seventh or eighth day after my arrival, I 
left Durban. A first class seat was booked for me. It 
was usual there to pay five shillings extra, if one needed 
a bedding. Abdulla Sheth insisted that I should book 
one bedding but, out of obstinacy and pride and with 
a view to saving five shillings, I declined. Abdulla 
Sheth warned me. ‘ Look, now,’ said he, ‘ this is a 
different country from India. Thank God, we have 
enough and to spare. Please do not stint yourself in 
anything that you may need.’ 

I thanked him and asked him not to be anxious. 

The train reached Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, 
at about 9 p. m.. Beddings used to be provided at thi.s 
station. A railway servant came and asked me if I 
wanted one. ‘ No,’ said 1, ‘ I have one with me.’ He 
went away. But a passenger came next, and looked 
me up and down. He saw that I was a ‘ coloured ’ 
man. This disturbed him. Out he went and came in 
again with one or two officials. They all kept quiet, 
when another official came to me and said, ‘ Come 
along, you must go to the van compartment.’ 

‘But I have a first class ticket,’ said I. 

‘ That doesn’t matter,’ rejoined the other. ‘ I tell 
you, you must go to the van compartment.’ 

‘ I tell you, I was permitted to travel in this com¬ 
partment at Durban, and I insist on going on in it.’ 
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‘ No, you won’t, * said the official. ‘ You must 
leave this compartment, or else I shall have to call 
a police constable to push you out. ’ 

‘ Yes, you may. I refuse to get out voluntarily.* 

The constable came. He took me by the hand and 
pushed me out. My luggage was also taken out. I 
refused to go to the other compartment and the train 
steamed away. I went and sat in the waiting room, 
keeping my hand-bag with me, and leaving the other 
luggage where it was. The railway authorities had 
taken charge of it. 

It was winter, and winter in the higher regions of 
South Africa is severely cold. Maritzburg being at a 
high altitude, the cold was extremely bitter. My over¬ 
coat was in my luggage, but I did not dare to ask for 
it lest I should be insulted again, so I sat and shivered. 
There was no light in the room. A passenger came in 
at about midnight and possibly wanted to talk to me. 
But I was in no mood to talk. 

I began to think of my duty. Should I fight for 
my rights or go back to India, or should I go on to 
Pretoria without minding the insults, and return to 
India after finishing the case ? It would be cowardice 
to run back to India without fulfilling my obligation. 
The hardship to which I was subjected was super¬ 
ficial— only a symptom of the deep disease of colour 
prejudice. I should try, if possible, to root out the 
disease and suffer hardships in the process. Redress 
for wrongs I should seek only to the extent that would 
be necessary for the removal of the colour prejudice. 

So I decided to take the next available train to 
Pretoria. 

The following morning I sent a long telegram to 
the General Manager of the Railway and also informed 
Abdulla Sheth, who immediately met the General 
Manager. The Manager justified the conduct of the 
railway authorities, but informed him that he had 
already instructed the Station Master to see that I 
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reached my destination safely. Abdulla Sheth wired tc 
the Indian merchants in Maritzburg and to friends 
in other places to meet me and look after me. The 
merchants came to sec me at the station and tried to 
comfort me by narrating their own hardships and 
explaining that what had happened to me was nothing 
unusual. They also said that Indians travelling first or 
second class had to expect trouble from railway officials 
and white passengers. The day was thus spent in 
listening to these tales of woe. The evening train 
arrived. There was a reserved berth for me. I now 
purchased at Maritzburg the bedding ticket I had 
refused to book at Durban. 

The train took me to Charlestown. 


IX 

MORE HARDSHIPS 

The train reached Charlestown in the morning. 
There was no railway, in those days, between Charles¬ 
town and Johannesburg, but only a stage-coach, which 
halted at Standerton for the night en route. I possessed 
a ticket for the coach, which was not cancelled by the 
break of the journey at Maritzburg for a day; besides, 
Abdulla Sheth had sent a wire to the coach agent at 
Charlestown. 

But the agent only needed a pretext for putting 
me off, and so, when he discovered me to be a stranger, 
he said, ‘ Your ticket is cancelled.* I gave him the 
proper reply. The reason at the back of his mind 
was not want of accommodation, but quite another. 
Passengers had to be accommodated inside the coach, 
but as I was regarded as a * coolie ’ and looked a 
stranger, it would be proper, thought the * leader *, as 
the white man in charge of the coach was called, not 
to seat me with the white passengers. There were 
seats on either side of the coachbox. The leader sat 
on one of these as a rule. Today he sat inside and 
gave me his seat. I knew it was sheer injustice and 
an insult, but I thought it better to pocket it. I 
could not have forced myself inside, and if I bad 
raised a protest, the coach w^ould have gone off with¬ 
out me. This would have meant the loss of another 
day, and Heaven only knows what would have 
happened the next day. So, much as I fretted within 
myself, I prudently sat next the coachman. 

At about three o’clock the coach reached 
Pardekoph. Now the leader desired to sit where I 
was seated, as he wanted to smoke and possibly to 
have some fresh air. So he took a piece of dirty 
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sack-cloth from the driver, spread it on the foot¬ 
board and, addressing me said, ‘ Sami, you sit on this, 
I want to sit near the driver.’ The insult was more 
than 1 could bear. In fear and trembling I said to 
him, * It was you who seated me here, though I should 
have been accommodated inside. I put up with the 
insult. Now that you want to sit outside and smoke, 
you would have me sit at your feet. I will not do so. 
but I am prepared to sit inside.’ 

As I was struggling through these sentences, the 
man came down upon me and began heavily to box 
my ears. He seized me by the arm and tried to drag 
me down. I clung to the brass rails of the coachbox 
and was determined to keep my hold even at the 
risk of breaking my wristbones. The passengers were 
witnessing the scene — the man swearing at me, 
dragging and belabouring me, and I remaining still. 
He was strong and I was weak. Some of the 
passengers were moved to pity and exclaimed: * Man, 
let him alone. Don’t beat him. He is not to blame. 
He is right. If he can’t stay there, let him come 
and sit with us.’ * No fear,’ cried the man, but he 
seemed somewhat crestfallen and stopped beating me. 
He let go my arm, swore at me a little more, and 
asking the Hottentot servant who was sitting on the 
other side of the coachbox to sit on the footboard, 
took the seat so vacated. 

The passengers took their seats and, the whistle 
given, the coach rattled away. My heart was beating 
fast within my breast, and I was wondering whether 
I should ever reach my destination alive. The man 
cast an angry look at me now and then and, pointing 
his finger at me, growled: ‘Take care, let me once 
get to Standerton and I shall show you what I do.’ 

I sat speechless and prayed to God to help me. 

After dark we reached Standerton and I heaved 
a sigh of relief on seeing some Indian faces. As soon 
as I got down, these friends said; ‘We are here to 
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receive you and take you to Isa Shcth’s shop. We 
have had a telegram from Dada Abdulla.’ I was very 
glad, and we went to Sheth Isa Haji Sumar's shop. 
The Sheth and his clerks gathered round me. 1 told 
them all that I had gone through. They were very 
sorry to hear it and comforted me by relating to me 
their own bitter experiences. 

I wanted to inform the agent of the Coach Com¬ 
pany of the whole affair. So I wrote him a letter, 
narrating everything that had happened, and drawing 
his attention to the threat his man had held out. I 
also asked for an assurance that he would accommo¬ 
date me with the other passengers inside the coach 
when we started the next morning. To which the 
agent replied to this effect: ‘From Standerton we have 
a bigger coach with different men in charge. The man 
complained of will not be there tomorrow, and you 
will have a scat with the other passengers.’ This some¬ 
what relieved me. I had, of course, no intention of 
proceeding against the man who had assaulted me, 
and so the chapter of the assault closed there. 

In the morning Isa Sheth’s man took me to the 
.coach, I got a good seat and reached Johannesburg 
quite safely that night. 

Standerton is a small village and Johannesburg a 
big city. Abdulla Sheth had wired to Johannesburg 
also, and given me the name and address of Muhammad 
Kasam Kamruddin’s firm there. Their man had come 
to receive me at the stage, but neither did I see him 
nor did he recognize me. So I decided to go to a hotel. 

I knew the names of several. Taking a cab I asked to 
be driven to the Grand National Hotel. I saw the 
Manager and asked for a room. He eyed me for a 
moment, and politely saying, ‘I am very sorry, we arc 
full up *, bade me good-bye. So I asked the cabman 
to drive to Muhammad Kasam Kamruddin s shop. Here 
I found Abdul Gani Sheth expecting me, and he gave 
me a cordial greeting. He had a hearty laugh over the 
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Story of my experience at the hotel. *How ever did 
you expect to be admitted to a hotel ? * he said. 

‘ Why not ? ’ I asked. 

‘You will come to know after you have stayed 
here a few days/ said he. ‘ Only we can live in a land 
like this, because, for making money, we do not mind 
pocketing insults, and here we are.* With this he 
narrated to me the story of the hardships of Indians 
in South Africa. 

Of Sheth Abdul Gani we shall know more as 
we proceed. 

He said: * This country is not for men like you. 
Look now, you have to go to Pretoria tomorrow. You 
will have to travel third class. Conditions in the Trans¬ 
vaal are worse than in Natal. First and second class 
tickets are never issued to Indians.’ 

‘You cannot have made persistent efforts in this 
direction.’ 

We have sent representations, but I confess our 
own men too do not want as a rule to travel first 
or second.’ 

I sent for the railway regulations and read them. 
There was a loophole. The language of the old Transvaal 
enactments was not very exact or precise; that of the 
railway regulations was even less so. 

I said to the Sheth: ‘I wish to go first class, and 
if I cannot, I shall prefer to take a cab to Pretoria, a 
matter of only thirty-seven miles.’ 

Sheth Abdul Gani drew my attention to the extra 
time and money this would mean, but agreed to my 
proposal to travel first, and accordingly we sent a note 
to the Station Master. I mentioned in my note that 
I was a barrister and that I always travelled first. I 
also stated in the letter that I needed to reach Pretoria 
as early as possible, that as there was no time to await 
his reply I would receive it in person at the station, 
and that I should expect to get a first class ticket 
There was of course a purpose behind asking for the 
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reply in person. I thought that, if the Station Master 
gave a written reply, he would certainly say ‘ no \ 
especially because he would have his own notion of a 
* coolie * barrister. I would therefore appear before him 
in faultless English dress, talk to him and possibly 
persuade him to issue a first class ticket. So I went 
to the station in a frock-coat and necktie, placed a 
sovereign for my fare on the counter and asked for a 
first ‘class ticket. 

‘ You sent me that note ? * he asked. 

‘ That is so. I shall be much obliged if you will 
give me a ticket. I must reach Pretoria today.* 

He smiled and, moved to pity said: * I am not 
a Transvaaler. I am a Hollander. I appreciate your 
feelings, and you have my sympathy. I do want to 
give you a ticket — on one condition, however, that, 
if the guard should ask you to shift to the third class, 
you will not involve me in the affair, by which I mean 
that you should not proceed against the Railway 
Company. I wish you a safe journey. I can see you 
are a gentleman.* 

With these words he booked the ticket. I thanked 
him and gave him the necessary assurance. 

Sheth Abdul Gani had come to see me off at the 
station. The incident gave him an agreeable surprise, 
but he warned me saying: ‘ I shall be thankful if you 
reach Pretoria all right. I am afraid the guard will 
not leave you in peace in the first class and even if 
he does, the passengers will not.* 

I took my seat in a first class compartment and 
the train started. At Germiston the guard came to 
examine the tickets. He was angry to find me there 
and signalled to me with his finger to go to the third 
class. I showed him my first class ticket. * That doesn't 
matter,’ said he, * remove to the third class.* 

There was only one English passenger in the com¬ 
partment. He took the guard to task. ‘ What do you 
mean by troubling the gentleman 7 * he said. Don’t 
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you bce he has a first class ticket? I do not mind in 
the least his travelling with me.’ Addressing me, he 
said, ‘You should make yourself comfortable where 
you are.’ 

The guard muttered: If you want to travel with 
a coolie* what do I care ? * and went away. 

At about eight o’clock in the evening the train 
reached Pretoria. 


X 

FIRST DAY IN PRETORIA 

I had expected someone on behalf of Dada Abdulla's 
attorney to meet me at Pretoria station. I knew that 
no Indian would be there to receive me, since I bad 
particularly promised not to put up at an Indian house. 
But the attorney had sent no one. I understood later 
that, as I had arrived on a Sunday, he could not have 
sent anyone without inconvenience. I was perplexed, 
and wondered where to go, as I feared that no hotel 
would accept me. 

Pretoria station in 1893 was quite different from 
what it was in 1914. The lights were burning dimly. 
The travellers were few. I let all the other passengers 
go and thought that, as soon as the ticket collector 
was fairly free, I would hand him my ticket and ask 
him if he could direct me to some small hotel or any 
other such place where I might go; otherwise I would 
spend the night at the station. I must confess I shrank 
from asking him even this, for I was afraid of being 
insulted. 

The station became clear of all passengers. I gave 
my ticket to the ticket collectound began my inquiries. 
He replied to me courteously, but I saw that he could 
not be of any considerable help. But an American 
Negro who was standing near by broke into the 
conversation. 

* I see,* said he, ‘ that you are an utter stranger 
here, without any friends. If you will come with me, 
I will take you to a small hotel, of which the proprietor 
is an American who is very well known to me. I 
think he will accept you.’ 

I had my own doubts about the offer, but I thanked 
him and accepted bis suggestion. He took me to 
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Johnston's Family Hotel. He drew Mr. Johnston aside 
to speak to him, and the latter agreed to accommodate 
me for the night, on condition that I should have my 
dinner served in my room. 

‘ I assure you,* said he, * that I have no colour 
prejudice. But I have only European custom, and, if I 
allowed you to eat in the dining room, my guests 
might be offended and even go away.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said I, ‘ even for accommodating me 
for the night. I am now more or less acquainted with 
the conditions here, and I understand your difficulty. 
I do not mind your serving the dinner in my room. 
I hope to be able to make some other arrangement 
tomorrow.* 

I was shown into a room, where I now sat waiting 
for the dinner and musing, as I was quite alone. There 
were not many guests in the hotel, and I had expected 
the waiter to come very shortly with the dinner. In¬ 
stead Mr. Johnston appeared. He said: * I w’as ashamed 
of having asked you to have your dinner here. So I 
spoke to the other guests about you, and asked them if 
they would mind your having your dinner in the dining¬ 
room. They said they had no objection, and that they 
did not mind your staying here as long as you liked. 
Please, therefore, come to the dining-room, if you will, 
and stay here as long as you wish.* 

I thanked him again, went to the dining-room and 
had a hearty dinner. 

Next morning I called on the attorney, Mr. A. 
W. Baker. Abdulla Sheth had given me some descrip¬ 
tion of him, so his cordial reception did not surprise 
me. He received me very warmly and made kind 
inquiries. I explained all about myself. Thereupon he 
said: ‘We have no work for you here as barrister, 
for we have engaged the best counsel. The case is a 
prolonged and complicated one, so I shall take your 
assistance only to the extent of getting necessary infor¬ 
mation. And of course you will make communication 
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with my client easy for me, as I shall now ask for all 
the information I want from him through you. That 
is certainly an advantage. I have not yet found rooms 
for you. ] thought I had better do so after having 
seen you. There is a fearful amount of colour prejudice 
here, and therefore it is not easy to find lodgings for 
such as you. But I know a poor woman. She is the 
wife of a baker. I think she will take you and thus 
add to her income at the same time. Come, let us go 
to her place. * 

So he took me to her house. He spoke with her 
privately about me, and she agreed to accept me as a 
boarder at 35 shillings a week. 

Mr. Baker, besides being an attorney, was a staunch 
lay preacher. He is still alive and now engaged purely 
in missionary work, having given up the legal profession. 
He is quite well-to-do. He still corresponds with me. 
In his letters he always dwells on the same theme. He 
upholds the excellence of Christianity from various 
points of view, and contends that it is impossible to 
find eternal peace, unless one accepts Jesus as the only 
son of God and the Saviour of mankind. 

During the very first interview Mr. Baker ascer¬ 
tained my religious views. I said to him: * I am a 
Hindu by birth. And yet I do not know much of 
Hinduism, and I know less of other religions. In fact 
I do not know where I am, and what is and what 
should be my belief. I intend to make a careful study 
of my own religion and, as far as I can, of other 
religions as well. ’ 

Mr. Baker was glad to hear all this, and said: ‘I 
am one of the Directors of the South Africa General 
Mission. I have built a church at my own expense, 
and deliver sermons in it regularly. I am free from 
colour prejudice. I have some co-workers, and we meet 
at one o'clock every day for a few minutes and pray 
for peace and light. I shall be glad if you will join us 
there. I shall introduce you to my co-workers who 
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will be happy to meet you, and I dare say you will 
also like their company. I shall give you, besides, some 
religious books to read, though of course the book 
of books is the Holy Bible, which I would specially 
recommend to you. * 

I thanked Mr. Baker and agreed to attend the one 
o’clock prayers as regularly as possible. 

* So I shall expect you here tomorrow at one 
o’clock, and we shall go together to pray,’ added Mr. 
Baker, and we said good-bye. 

I had little time for reflection just yet. 

I went to Mr. Johnston, paid the bill and removed 
to the new lodgings, where I had my lunch. The land¬ 
lady was a good woman. She had cooked a vegetarian 
mea for me. It was not long before I made myself 
quite at home with the family. 

I next went to see the friend to whom Dada 
Abdulla had given me a note. From him I learnt more 
about the hardships of Indians in South Africa. He 
insisted that I should stay with him. I thanked him, 
and told him that I had already made arrangements. He 
urged me not to hesitate to ask for anything I needed. 

It was now dark. I returned home, had my dinner, 
went to my room and lay there absorbed in deep 
thought. There was not any immediate work for me. 
I informed Abdulla Sheth of it. What, I thought, can 
be the meaning of Mr. Baker’s interest in me ? What 
shall I gain from his religious co-workers ? How far 
should I undertake the study of Christianity ? How 
was I to obtain literature about Hinduism ? And how 
was I to understand Christianity in its proper perspec¬ 
tive without thoroughly knowing my own religion ? 
I could come to only one conclusion: I should make 
a dispassionate study of all that came to me, and deal 
with Mr. Baker’s group as God might guide me; I 
should not think of embracing another religion before 
I had fully understood my own. 

Thus musing I fell asleep. 


XI 

CHRISTIAN CONTACTS 

The next day at one o'clock I went to Mr, 
Baker's prayer-meeting. There I was introduced to 
Miss Harris* Miss Gabb, Mr. Coates and others. 
Everyone kneeled down to pray, and I followed suit. 
The prayers were supplications to God for various 
things, according to each person's desire. Thus the 
usual forms were for the day to be passed peacefully, 
or for God to open the doors of the heart. 

A prayer was now added for my welfare: ‘ Lord, 
show the path to the new brother who has come 
amongst us. Give him, Lord, the peace that Thou 
hast given us. May the Lord Jesus who has saved us 
save him too. We ask all this in the name of Jesus.' 
There was no singing of hymns or other music at 
these meetings. After the supplication for something 
special every day, we dispersed, each going to his 
lunch, that being the hour for it. The prayer did not 
take more than five nunutes. 

The Misses Harris and Gabb were both elderly 
maiden ladies. Mr, Coates was a Quaker, The two 
ladies lived together, and they gave me a standing 
invitation to four o’clock tea at their house every 
Sunday, 

When we met on Sundays, I used to give Mr, 
Coates my religious diary for the week, and discuss 
with him the books 1 had read and the impression 
they had left on me. The ladies used to narrate 
their sweet experiences and talk about the peace 
they had found, 

Mr, Coates was a frank-hearted staunch young 
man. We went out for walks together, and he also 
took me to other Christian friends. 
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As we came closer to each other, he began to 
give me books of his own choice, until my shelf was 
filled with them. He loaded me with books, as it 
were. In pure faith I consented to read all those 
books, and as I went on reading them we discussed 
them. 

I read a number of such books in 1893. I do not 
remember the names of them all, but they included 
the Commentary of Dr. Parker of the City Temple, 
Pearson’s Many Infallible Proofs and Butler’s Analogy. 
Parts of these were unintelligible to me. I liked some 
things in them, while I did not hke others. Many 
Infallible Proofs were proofs in support of the religion 
of the Bible, as the author understood it. The book 
had no effect on me. Parker’s Commentary was 
morally stimulating, but it could not be of any help 
to one who had no faith in the prevalent Christian 
beliefs. Butler’s Analogy struck me to be a very 
profound and difficult book, which should be read 
four or five times to be understood properly. It 
seemed to me to be written with a view to convert¬ 
ing atheists to theism. The arguments advanced in it 
regarding the existence of God were unnecessary for 
me, as I had then passed the stage of unbelief; but 
the arguments in proof of Jesus being the only 
incarnation of God and the Mediator between God 
and man left me unmoved. 

But Mr. Coates was not the man easily to accept 
defeat. He had great affection for me. He saw, round 
my neck, the Vaishnava necklace of Tulasi-beads. He 
thought it to be superstition and was pained by it. 
‘This superstition does not become you. Come, let 
me break the necklace.’ 

‘ No, you will not. It is a sacred gift from my 
mother.’ 

‘ But do you believe in it ? ’ 

* I do not know its mysterious significance. I do 
not think I should come to harm if I did not wear it. 
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But 1 cannot, without sufficient reason, give up a 
necklace that she put round my neck out of love and 
in the conviction that it would be conducive to my 
welfare. When, with the passage of time, it wears 
away and breaks of its own accord, I shall have no 
desire to get a new one. But this necklace cannot 
be broken.’ 

Mr. Coates could not appreciate my argument, as 
he had no regard for my religion. He was looking 
forward to delivering me from the abyss of ignorance. 
He wanted to convince me that, no matter whether 
there was some truth in other religions, salvation was 
impossible for me unless I accepted Christianity which 
represented the truth, and that my sins would not be 
washed away except by the intercession of Jesus, and 
that all good works were useless. 

Just as he introduced me to several books, he 
introduced me to several friends whom he regarded 
as staunch Christians. One of these introductions was 
to a family which belonged to the Plymouth Brethren, 
a Christian sect. 

Many of the contacts for which Mr. Coates was 
responsible were good. Most struck me as being God¬ 
fearing. But during my contact with this family, one 
of the Plymouth Brethren confronted me with an 
argument for which I was not prepared: 

’You cannot understand the beauty of our 
religion. From what you say it appears that you must 
be brooding over your transgressions every moment 
of your life, always mending them and atoning for 
them. How can this ceaseless cycle of action bring 
vou redemption ? You can never have peace. You 
admit that we are all sinners. Now look at the 
perfection of our belief. Our attempts at improve¬ 
ment and atonement are futile. And yet redemption 
we must have. How can we bear the burden of sin? 
We can but throw it on Jesus. He is the only sinless 
Son of God. It is His word that those who believe 
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in Him shall have everlasting life. Therein lies God’s 
infinite mercy. And as we believe in the atonement 
of Jesus, our own sins do not bind us. Sin we must. 
It is impossible to live in this world sinless. And 
therefore Jesus suffered and atoned for all the sins of 
mankind. Only he who accepts His great redemption 
can have eternal peace. Think what a life of restless¬ 
ness is yours, and what a promise of peace we have.* 

The argument utterly failed to convince me. I 
humbly replied : 

'If this be the Christianity acknowledged by all 
Christians, I cannot accept it. I do not seek 
redemption from the consequences of my «in. I seek 
to be redeemed from sin itself, or rather from the 
very thought of sin. Until I have attained that end, 
I shall be content to be restless.' 

To which the Plymouth Brother rejoined: ‘ I 

assure you. your attempt is fruitless. Think again over 
what I have said.’ 

And the Brother proved as good as his word. 
He knowingly committed transgrersions, and showed 
me that he was undisturbed by the thought of them. 

But I already knew before meeting with these 
friends that ail Christians did not believe in such 
a theory of atonement. Mr. Coates himself walked 
in the fear of God. His heart was pure, and he 
believed in the possibility of self-purification. The 
two ladies also shared this belief. Some of the 
books that came into my hands were full of devotion. 
So, although Mr. Coates was very much disturbed by 
this latest experience of mine, I was able to reassure 
him and tell him that the distorted belief of a 
Plymouth Brother could not prejudice me against 
Christianity. 

My difficulties lay elsewhere. They were with 
regard to the Bible and its accepted interpretation. 


XII 

SEEKING TOUCH WITH INDIANS 


Before writing further about Christian contacts, 
I must record other experiences of the same period. 

Sheth Tyeb Haji IQian Muhammad had in Pretoria 
the same position as was enjoyed by Dada Abdulla in 
Natal. There was no public movement that could be 
conducted without him^ I made his acquaintance the 
very first week and told him of my intention to get 
in touch with every Indian in Pretoria. I expressed 
a desire to study the conditions of Indians there, and 
asked for his h^lp in my work, which he gladly agreed 
to give. 

My first step was to call a meeting of all the 
Indians in Pretoria and to present to them a picture 
of their condition in the Transvaal. The meeting was 
held at the house of Sheth Haji Muhammad Haji 
Joosab, to whom I had a letter of introduction. It 
was principally attended by Meman merchants, though 
there was a sprinkling of Hindus as well. The Hindu 
population in Pretoria was, as a matter of fact, very 
small. 

My speech at this meeting may be said to have 
been the first public speech in my life. I went fairly 
prepared with my subject, which was about observ¬ 
ing truthfulness in business. I had always heard 
the merchants say that truth was not possible 
in business. I did not think so then, nor do I 
now. Even today there are merchant friends who 
contend that truth is inconsistent with business. 
Business, they say, is a very practical affair, and truth 
a matter of religion; and they argue that practical 
affairs arc one thing, while religion is quite another. 
Pure truth, they bold, is out of the question in 
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business, one can speak it only so far as is suitable. 
I strongly contested the position in my speech and 
awakened the merchants to a sense of their duty, 
which was two-fold. Their responsibility to be truthful 
was all the greater in a foreign land, because the 
conduct of a few Indians was the measure of that of 
the millions of their fellow-countrymen. 

I had found our people’s habits to be insanitary, 
as compared with those of the Englishmen around 
them, and drew their attention to it. I laid stress 
on the necessity of forgetting all distinctions such 
as Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis. 
Madrasis. Punjabis, Sindhis, Kachchhis. Surtis and 
so on. 

1 suggested, in conclusion, the formation of an 
association . to make representations to the autho¬ 
rities concerned in respect of the hardships of the 
Indian settlers, and offered to place at its disposal 
as much of my time and service as was possible. 

I saw that I made a considerable impression on 
the meeting. 

My speech was followed by discussion. Some 
offered to supply me with facts. I felt encouraged. 
I saw that very few amongst my audience knew English. 
As I felt that knowledge of English would be useful 
in that country, I advised those who had leisure to 
learn English. I told them that it was possible to 
learn a language even at an advanced age, and cited 
cases of people who had done so. I undertook, besides, 
to teach a class, if one was started or personally to 
insti*uct individuals desiring to learn the language. 

The class was not started, but three young men 
expressed their readiness to learn at their convenience, 
and on condition that I went to their places to teach 
them. Of these, two were Musalmans — one of them 
a barber and the other a clerk — and the third was a 
Hindu, a petty shopkeeper. I agreed to suit them all 
I had no misgivings regarding my capacity to teach. 
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My pupils might become tired, but not L Sometimes 
it happened that I would go to their places only to 
find them engaged in their business. But I did not 
lose patience. None of the three desired a deep study 
of English, but two may be said to have made fairly 
good progress in about eight months. Two learnt 
enough to keep accounts and write ordinary business 
letters. The barber’s ambition was confined to acquir¬ 
ing just enough English for dealing with his customers. 
As a result of their studies, two of the pupils were 
equipped for making a fair income. 

I was satisfied with the result of the meeting. 
It was decided to hold such meetings, as far as 1 
remember, once a week or, maybe, once a month. 
These were held more or less regularly, and on these 
occasions there was a free exchange of ideas. The 
result was that there was now in Pretoria no Indian I 
did not know, or whose condition I was not acquainted 
with. This prompted me in turn to make the acquain¬ 
tance of the British Agent in Pretoria, Mr. Jacobus de 
Wet. He had sympathy for the Indians, but he had 
very little influence. However, he agreed to help us 
as best he could, and invited me to meet him whenever 
I wished. 

I now communicated with the railway authorities 
and told them that, even under their own regulations, 
the disabilities about travelling under which the Indians 
laboured could not be justified. I got a letter in reply 
to the effect that first and second class tickets would 
be issued to Indians who were properly dressed. This 
was far from giving adequate relief, as it rested with 
the Station Master to decide who was * properly 
dressed 

The British Agent showed me some papers dealing 
with Indian affaiis. Tyeb Sheth had also given me 
similar papers. I leamt from them how cruelly the 
Indians were hounded out from the Orange Free 
State. 
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In short, my stay in Pretoria enabled me to make 
a deep study of the social, economic and political 
condition of the Indians in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. I had no idea that this study was 
to be of invaluable service to me in the future. For 
I had thought of returning home by the end of the 
year, or even earlier, if the case was finished before 
the year was out. 

But God disposed otherwise. 


XIII 

WHAT IT IS TO BE A ‘COOLIE’ 


It would be out of place here to describe fully 
the condition of Indians in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. I would suggest that those who 
wish to have a full idea of it may turn to my History 
of Satyagraha in South Africa, It is, however, necessary 
to give here a brief outline. 

In the Orange Free State the Indians were deprived 
of all their rights by a special law enacted in 1888 or 
even earlier. If they chose to stay there, they could 
do so only to serve as waiters in hotels or to pursue 
some other such menial calling. The traders were 
driven away with a nominal compensation. They made 
representations and petitions, but in vain. 

A very stringent enactment was passed in the 
Transvaal in 1885. It was slightly amended in 1886, 
and it was provided under the amended law that all 
Indians should pay a poll tax of £ 3 as fee for entry 
into the Transvaal. They might not own land except 
in locations set apart for them, and in practice even 
that was not to be ownership. They had no franchise. 
All this was under the special law for Asiatics, to 
whom the laws for the coloured people were also 
applied. Under these latter, Indians might not walk 
on public footpaths, and might not move out of doors 
after 9 p. m. without a permit. The enforcement of 
this last regulation was elastic so far as the Indians 
were concerned. Those who passed as ‘Arabs* were, 
as a matter of favour, exempted from it. The exemption 
thus naturally depended on the sweet will of the police. 

I had to experience the effect of both these 
regulations. I often went out at night for a walk 
with Mr. Coates, and we rarely got back home much 
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before ten o’clock. What if the police arrested me? 
Mr. Coates was more concerned about this than I. He 
had to issue passes to his Negro servants. But how 
could he give one to me ? Only a master might issue 
a permit to a servant. If I had wanted one, and even 
if Mr. Coates had been ready to give it, he could not 
have done so, for it would have been fraud. 

So Mr. Coates or some friend of his took me to 
the State Attorney, Dr. Krause. We turned out to be 
barristers of the same Inn. The fact that I needed a 
pass to enable me to be out of doors after 9 p. m. 
was too much for him. He expressed sympathy for 
me. Instead of ordering for me a pass, he gave me a 
letter authorizing me to be out of doors at all hours 
without police interference. I always kept this letter 
on me whenever I went out. The fact that I never 
had to make use of it was a mere accident. 

Dr. Krause invited me to his place, and we may 
be said to have become friends. I occasionally called 
on him, and it was through him that I was introduced 
to his more famous brother, who was Public Prosecutor 
in Johannesburg. During the Boer War he was court- 
martialled for conspiring to murder an English officer, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for seven years. 
He was also disbarred by the Benchers. On the termi¬ 
nation of hostilities he was released and, being 
honourably readmitted to the Transvaal bar, resumed 
practice. 

These connections were useful to me later cn in 
my public life, and simplified much of my work. 

The consequences of the regulation regarding the 
use of footpaths were rather serious for me. I always 
went out for a walk through President Street to an 
open plain. President Kruger’s house was in this street — 
a very modest, unostentatious building, without a 
garden, and not distinguishable from other houses in 
its neighbourhood. The houses of many of the million¬ 
aires in Pretoria were far more pretentious, and 
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were surrounded by gardens. Indeed President Kruger's 
simplicity was proverbial. Only the presence of a 
police patrol before the house indicated that it belonged 
to some official. I nearly always went along the 
footpath past this patrol without the slightest hitch 
or hindrance. 

Now the man on duty used to be changed from 
time to time. Once one of these men, without giving 
me the slightest warning, without even asking me to 
leave the footpath, pushed and kicked me into the 
street. I was dismayed. Before I could question him as 
to his behaviour, Mr. Coates, who happened to be 
passing the spot on horseback, hailed me and said: 

‘Gandhi, I have seen everything. I shall gladly be 
your witness in court if you proceed against the man. 

I am very sorry you have been so rudely assaulted.* 
You need not be sorry,’ I said. ‘What does the 
poor man know? All coloured people are the same 
to him. He no doubt treats Negroes just as he has 
treated me. I have made it a rule not to go to court 
in respect of any personal grievance. So I do not intend 
to proceed against him,* 

‘That is just like you,* said Mr. Coates, ‘but do 
think it over again. We must teach such men a lesson.* 
He then spoke to the policeman and reprimanded him. 

I could not follow their talk, as it was in Dutch, the 
policeman being a Boer, But he apologised to me, for 
which there was no need. I had already forgiven him. 

But I never again went through this street. There 
would be other men coming in this man*s place and, 
ignorant of the incident, they would behave likewise. 
Why should I unnecessarily court another kick? 1 
therefore selected a different walk. 

The incident deepened my feeling for the Indian 
settlers. I discussed with them the advisability of 
making a test case, if it were found necessary to do 
so, after having seen the British Agent in the matter 
of these regulations. 
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I thus made an intimate study of the hard condi¬ 
tion of the Indian settlers, not only by reading and 
hearing about it, but by personal experience. I saw 
that South Africa was no country for a self-respecting 
Indian, and my mind became more and more occupied 
with the question as to how this state of things might* 
be improved. 

But my principal duty for the moment was to 
attend to the case of Dada Abdulla. 


XIV 

PREPARATION FOR THE CASE 


The year’s stay in Pretoria was a most valuable 
experience in my life. Here it was that I had opportu¬ 
nities of learning public work and acquired some 
measure of my capacity for it. Here it was that the 
religious spirit within me became a living force, and 
here too I acquired a true knowledge of legal practice. 
Here I learnt the things that a junior barrister learns 
in a senior barrister’s chamber, and here I also gained 
confidence that I should not after all fail as a lawyer. 
It was likewise here that I learnt the secret of success 
as a lawyer. 

Dada Abdulla’s was no small case. The suit was 
for £ 40.000. Arising out of business transactions, it 
was full of intricacies of accounts. Part of the claim 
was based on promissory notes, and part on the 
specific performance of promise to deliver promissory 
notes. The defence was that the promissory notes were 
fraudulently taken and lacked sufficient consideration. 
There were numerous points of fact and law in this 
intricate case. 

Both parties had engaged the best attorneys and 
counsel. I thus had a fine opportunity of studying 
their work. The preparation of the plaintiff’s case 
for the attorney and the sifting of facts in support of 
his case had been entrusted to me. It was an education 
to see how much the attorney accepted, and how 
much he rejected from my preparation, as also to see 
how much use the counsel made of the brief prepared 
by the attorney. I saw that this preparation for the* 
case would give me a fair measure of my powers of 
comprehension and my capacity for marshalling 
evidence. 
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I took the keenest interest in the case. Indeed 
I threw myself into it. I read all the papers pertaining 
to the transactions. My client was a man of great 
ability and reposed absolute confidence in me, and 
this rendered my work easy. I made a fair study of 
book-keeping. My capacity for translation was improved 
by having to translate the correspondence, which was 
for the most part in Gujarati. 

Although, as I have said before, I took a keen 
interest in religious communion and in public work 
and always gave some of my time to them, they were 
not then my primary interest. The preparation of the 
case was my primary interest. Reading of law and 
looking up law cases, when necessary, had always a 
prior claim on my time. As a result, I acquired such 
a grasp of the facts of the case as perhaps was not 
possessed even by the parties themselves, inasmuch as 
I had with roe the papers of both the parties. 

I recalled the late Mr. Pincutt’s advice — facts are 
three-fourths of the law. At a later date it was amply 
borne out by that famous barrister of South Africa, 
the late Mr. Leonard. In a certain case in my charge 
I saw that, though justice was on the side of my 
client, the law seemed to be against him. In despair 
I approached Mr. Leonard for help. He also felt 
that the facts of the case were very strong. He 
exclaimed, * Gandhi, I have learnt one thing, and it is 
this, that if we take care of the facts of a case, the 
law will take care of itself. Let us dive deeper into 
the facts of this case.* With these words he asked 
me to study the case further and then see him again. 
On a re-examination of the facts I saw them in 
an entirely new light, and I also hit upon an old 
South African case bearing on the point. I was 
delighted and went to Mr. Leonard and told him 
everything. ‘ Right,* he said, * we shall win the case. 
Only we must bear in mind which of the judges 
takes it.* 
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When I was making preparation for Dada Abdulla’s 
case, I had not fully realized this paramount importance 
of facts. Facts mean truth, and once we adhere to 
truth, the law comes to our aid naturally. I saw that 
the facts of Dada Abdulla’s case made it very strong 
indeed, and that the law was bound to be on his 
side. But I alio saw that the litigation, if it were 
persisted in. would ruin the plaintiff and the defendant, 
who were relatives and both belonged to the same 
city. No one knew how long the case might go on. 
Should it be allowed to continue to be fought out 
in court, it might go on indefinitely and to no 
advantage of either party. Both, therefore, desired an 
immediate termination of the case, if possible. 

I approached Tyeb Sheth and requested and 
advised him to go to arbitration. I recommended him 
to see his counsel. I suggested to him that, if an 
arbitrator commanding the confidence of both parties 
could be appointed, the case would be quickly finished. 
The lawyers’ fees were so rapidly mounting up that 
they were enough to devour all the resources of the 
clients, big merchants as they were. The case occupied 
so much of their attention that they had no time left 
for any other work. In the meantime mutual ill-will 
was steadily increasing. I became disgusted with the 
profession. As lawyers the counsel on both sides 
were bound to rake up points of law in support of 
their own clients. I also saw for the first time that 
the winning party never recovers all the costs incurred. 
Under the Court Fees Regulation there was a fixed 
scale of costs to be allowed as between party and 
party, the actual costs as between attorney and client 
being very much higher. This was more than I could 
bear. I felt that my duty was to befriend both 
parties and bring them together. I strained every 
nerve to bring about a compromise. At last Tyeb 
Sheth agreed. An arbitrator was appointed, the case 
was argued before him, and Dada Abdulla won. 
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But that did not satisfy me. If my client were to 
seek immediate execution of the award, it would be 
impossible for Tyeb Sheth to meet the whole of the 
awarded amount, and there was an unwritten law 
among the Porbandar Memans living in South Africa 
that death should be preferred to bankruptcy. It was 
impossibly for Tyeb Sheth to pay down the whole 
sum of about £ 37,000 and costs. He meant to pay 
not a pie less than the amount, and he did not want 
to be declared bankrupt. There was only one way. 
Dada Abdulla should allow him to pay in moderate 
instalments. He was equal to the occasion, and 
granted Tyeb Sheth instalments spread over a very 
long period. It was more difficult for me to secure 
this concession of payment by instalments than to get 
the parties to agree to arbitration. But both were 
happy over the result, and both rose in the public 
estimation. My joy was boundless. I had learnt the 
true practice of law. I had learnt to find out the 
better side of human nature and to enter men’s 
hearts. I realized that the true function of a lawyer 
was to unite parties riven asunder. The lesson was so 
indelibly burnt into me that a large part of my time 
during the twenty years of my practice as a lawyer 
was occupied in bringing about private compromises 
of hundreds of cases. I lost nothing thereby — not 
even money, certainly not my soul. 


XV 

RELIGIOUS FERMENT 


It is now time to turn again to my experiences 
with Christian friends, 

Mr* Baker was getting anxious about my future. 
He took me to the Wellington Convention. The Pro¬ 
testant Christians organize such gatherings every few 
years for religious enlightenment or, in other words, 
self-purification. One may call this religious restoration 
or revival. The Wellington Convention was of this type. 
The chairman was the famous divine of the place, the 
Rev, Andrew Murray, Mr. Baker had hoped that the 
atmosphere of religious exaltation at the Convention* 
and the enthusiasm and earnestness of the people 
attending it, would inevitably lead me to embrace 
Christianity. 

But his final hope was the efficacy of prayer. He 
had an abiding faith in prayer. It was his firm conviction 
that God could not but listen to prayer fervently offered. 
He would cite the instances of men like George Muller 
of Bristol, who depended entirely on prayer even for 
his temporal needs. I listened to his discourse on the 
efficacy of prayer with unbiassed attention, and assured 
him that nothing could prevent me from embracing 
Christianity, should I feel the call. I had no hesitation 
in giving him this assurance, as I had long since taught 
myself to follow the inner voice, I delighted in sub¬ 
mitting to it. To act against it would be difficult and 
painful to me. 

So we went to Wellington, Mr, Baker was hard 
put to it in having coloured man* like me for his 
companion. He had to suffer inconveniences on many 
occasions entirely on account of rae. We had to break 
the journey on the way, as one of the days happened 
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to be a Sunday, and Mr. Baker and his party would, 
not travel on the sabbath. Though the manager of the 
station hotel agreed to take me in after much alter¬ 
cation, he absolutely refused to admit me to the dining 
room. Mr. Baker was not the man to give way easily. 
He stood by the rights of the guests of a hotel. But 
I could see his difficulty. At Wellington also I stayed 
with Mr. Baker. In spite of his best efforts to conceal 
the little inconveniences that he was put to, I could 
see them all. 

This Convention was an assemblage of devout 
Christians. I was delighted at their faith. I met tile 
Rev. Murray. I saw that many were praying for me. 
I liked some of thair hymns, they were very sweet. 

The Convention lasted for three days. I could 
understand and appreciate the devoutness of those who 
attended it. But I saw no reason for changing my 
belief—my religion. It was impossible for me to believe 
that I could go to heaven or attain salvation only by 
becoming a Christian. When I frankly said so to some 
of the good Christian friends, they were shocked. But 
there was no help for it. 

My difficulties lay deeper. It was more than I 
could believe that Jesus was the only incarnate son 
of God, and that only he who believed in him would 
have everlasting life. If God could have sons, all of 
us were His sons. If Jesus was like God, or God Him¬ 
self, then all men were like God and could be God 
Himself. My reason was not ready to believe literally 
that Jesus by his death and by his blood redeemed 
the sins of the world. Metaphorically there might be 
some truth in it. Again, according to Christianity only 
human beings had souls, and not other living beings, 
for whom death meant complete extinction; while I 
held a contrary belief. I could accept Jesus as a martyr, 
an embodiment of sacrifice, and a divine teacher, but 
not as the most perfect man ever bom. His death on 
the Cross was a great example to the world, but that 
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there was anything like a mysterious or miraculous 
virtue in it my heart could not accept. The pious 
lives of Christians did not give me anything that the 
lives of men of other faiths had failed to give. I had 
seen in other lives just the same reformation that 1 had 
heard of among Christians. Philosophically there was 
nothing extraordinary in Christian principles. From the 
point of view of sacrifice, it seemed to me that the 
Hindus greatly surpassed the Christians. It was impossi¬ 
ble for me to regard Christianity as a perfect religion 
or the greatest of all religions. 

I shared this mental churning with my Christian 
friends whenever there was an opportunity, but their 
answers could not satisfy me. 

Thus if I could not accept Christianity either as 
a perfect, or the greatest, religion, neither was I then 
convinced of Hinduism being such. Hindu defects were 
pressingly visible to me. If untouchability could be a 
part of Hinduism, it could but be a rotten part or an 
excrescence. I could not understand the raison d\etre 
of a multitude of sects and castes. What was the 
meaning of saying that the Vedas were the inspired 
Word of God ? If they were inspired, why not also 
the Bible and the Koran? 

As Christian friends were endeavouring to convert 
me, even so were Musalman friends. Abdulla Sheth 
had kept on inducing me to study Islam, and of 
course he had always something to say regarding its 
beauty. 

I expressed my difficulties in a letter to Raychand- 
bhai. I also corresponded with other religious authorities 
in India and received answers from them. Raychand- 
bhai's letter somewhat pacified me. He asked me to 
be patient and to study Hinduism more deeply. One 
of his sentences was to this effect: ‘On a dispassionate 
view of the question I am convinced that no other 
religion has the subtle and profound thought of 
Hinduism, its vision of the soul, or its charity.* 
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I purchased Sale’s translation of the Koran and 
began reading it. I also obtained other books on Islam. 
I communicated with Christian friends in England. 
One of them introduced me to Edward Maitland, with 
whom I opened correspondence. He sent me The 
Perfect Way^ a book he had written in collaboration 
with Anna Kingsford. The book was a repudiation of 
the current Christian belief. He also sent me another 
book, The New Interpretation of the Bible. I liked 
both. They seemed to support Hinduism. Tolstoy’s 
The Kingdom of God is within you overwhelmed me. 
It left an abiding impression on me. Before the inde¬ 
pendent thinking, profound morality, and the truthfulness 
of this book, all the books given me by Mr. Coates 
seemed to pale into insignificance. 

My studies thus carried me in a direction unthought 
of by the Christian friends. My correspondence with 
Edward Maitland was fairly prolonged, and that with 
Raychandbhai continued until his death. I read some 
of the books he sent me. These included Panchikaran, 
M.aniratnamala^ Aiumukshu Prakaran of Yo^avasishtha^ 
Haribhadra Suri’s Shaddarshana Samuchchaya and 
others. 

Though I took a path my Christian friend had 
not intended for me, I have remained for ever indebted 
to them for the religious quest that they awakened in 
me. I shall always cherish the memory of their contact. 
The years that followed had more, not less, of such 
sweet and sacred contacts in store for me. 


XVI 

MAN PROPOSES* GOD DISPOSES 

The case having been concluded, I had no reason 
for staying in Pretoria* So I went back to Durban 
and began to make preparations for my return home. 
But Abdulla Sheth was not the man to let me sail 
without a send-off. He gave a farewell party in my 
honour at Sydenham. 

It was proposed to spend the whole day there. 
Whilst I was turning over the sheets of some of the 
newspapers I found there, I chanced to see a paragraph 
in a corner of one of them under the caption ‘ Indian 
Franchise \ It was with reference to the Bill then 
before the House of Legislature* which sought to 
deprive the Indians of their right to elect members 
of the Natal Legislative Assembly. I was ignorant 
of the Bill, and so were the rest of the guests who 
had assembled there, 

I inquired of Abdulla Sheth about it. He saitf: 
‘What can we understand in these matters? We can 
only understand things that affect our trade* As you 
know all our trade in the Orange Free State has 
been swept away. We agitated about it, but in vain. 
We are after all lame men* being unlettered. We 
generally take in newspapers simply to ascertain the 
daily market rates, etc. What can we know of 
legislation? Our eyes and ears are the European 
attorneys here. 

'But/ said I, 'there are so many young Indians 
born and educated here. Do not they help you?' 

‘They!’ exclaimed Abdulla Sheth in despair. 
'They never care to come to us, and to tell you the 
truth, we care less to recognize them. Being Christians, 
they are under the thumb of the white clergymen, 
who in their turn are subject to the Government/ 
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This opened my eyes. I felt that this class should 
be claimed as our own. Was this the meaning of 
Christianity? Did they cease to be Indians because 
they had become Christians? 

But I was on the point of returning home and 
hesitated to express what was passing through my 
mind in this matter. I simply said to Abdulla Sheth; 
‘This Bill, if it passes into law, will make our lot 
extremely difficult. It is the first nail into our coffin. 
It strikes at the root of our self-respect.’ 

‘It may,* echoed Sheth Abdulla. ‘I will tell you 
the genesis of the franchise question. We knew 
nothing about it. But Mr. Escombe, one of our best 
attorneys, whom you know, put the idea into our 
heads. It happened thus. He is a great fighter, and 
there being no love lost between him and the Wharf 
Engineer, he feared that the Engineer might deprive 
him of his votes and defeat him at the election. So he 
acquainted us with our position, and at his instance 
we all registered ourselves as voters, and voted for 
him. You will now see how the franchise has not 
for us the value that you attach to it. But we under¬ 
stand what you say. Well, then, what is your advice ?* 

The other guests were listening to this conversa¬ 
tion with attention. One of them said: ‘ Shall I tell 
you what should be done? You cancel your passage 
by this boat, stay here a month longer, and we will 
fight as you direct us.’ 

All the others chimed in: * Indeed, indeed. 

Abdulla Sheth, you must detain Gandhibhai.’ 

The Sheth was a shrewd man. He said: ‘I may 
not detain him now. Or rather, you have as much 
right as I to do so. But you are quite right. Let us 
all persuade him to stay on. But you should remember 
that he is a barrister. What about his fees?’ 

The mention of fees pained me, and I broke in: 
Abdulla Sheth, fees are out of the question. There 
can be no fees for public work. I can stay, if at all. 
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as a servant. And as you know, I am not acquainted 
with all these friends. But if you believe that they 
will co-operate, I am prepared to stay a month longer. 
There is one thing, however. Though you need not 
pay me anything, work of the nature we contemplate 
cannot be done without some funds to start with. 
Thus we may have to send telegrams, we may have 
to print some literature, some touring may have to be 
done, the local attorneys may have to be consulted, 
and as I am ignorant of your laws, I may need some 
law-books for reference. All this cannot be done 
without money. And it is clear that one man is not 
enough for this work. Many must come forward to 
help him.* 

. And a chorus of voices was heard: ‘ Allah is 
great and merciful. Money will come in. Men there 
are, as many as you may need. You please consent 
to stay, and all will be well.’ 

The farewell party was thus turned into a working 
committee. I suggested finishing dinner etc. quickly 
and getting back home. 1 worked out in my own 
mind an outline of the campaign. I ascertained the 
names of those who were on the list of voters, and 
made up my mind to stay on for a month. 

Thus God laid the foundations of my life in South 
Africa and sowed the seed of the fight for national 
self-respect. 


XVII 

SETTLED IN NATAL 


Sheth Haji Muhammad Haji Dada was regarded 
as the foremost leader of the Indian community in 
Natal in 1893. Financially Sheth Abdulla Haji Adam 
was the chief among thcm» but he and others always 
gave the first place to Sheth Haji Muhammad in public 
affairs. A meeting was therefore, held under his 
presidentship at the house of Abdulla Sheth, at which 
it was resolved to offer opposition to the Franchise Bill. 

Volunteers were enrolled. Natal-born Indians, that 
is, mostly Christian Indian youths, had been invited 
to attend this meeting. Mr. Paul, the Durban Court 
Interpreter, and Mr. Subhan Godfrey, Headmaster of 
a mission school, were present, and it was they who 
were responsible for bringing together at the meeting 
a good number of Christian youths. All these enrolled 
themselves as volunteers. 

Many of the local merchants were of course 
enrolled, noteworthy among them being Sheths Dawud 
Muhammad, Muhammad Kasam Kamruddin, Adamji 
Miyakhan, A. Kolandavellu Pillai, C. Lachhiram, Ranga- 
sami Padiachi, and Amad Jiva. Parsi Rustomji was 
of course there. From among the clerks were Messrs 
Manekji, Joshi, Narsinhram and others, employees of 
Dada Abdulla and Co. and other big firms. They 
were all agreeably surprised to find themselves taking 
a share in public work. To be invited thus to take 
part was a new experience in their lives. In face of 
the calamity that had overtaken the community, all 
distinctions such as high and low, small and great, 
master and servant, Hindus. Musalmans, Paisis, Chris¬ 
tians, Gujaratis, Madrasis, Sindhis, etc., were forgotten. 
All were alike the children and servants of the 
motherland. 
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The Bill had already passed, or was about to pass, 
its second reading. In the speeches on the occasion 
the fact that Indians had expressed no opposition to 
the stringent Bill was urged as proof of their unfitness 
for the franchise. 

I explained the situation to the meeting. The 
first thing we did was to despatch a telegram to the 
Speaker of the Assembly requesting him to postpone 
further discussion of the Bill. A similar telegram was 
sent to the Premier, Sir John Robinson, and another 
to Mr. Escombe, as a friend of Dada Abdulla’s. The 
Speaker promptly replied that discussion of the Bill 
would be postponed for two days. TTiis gladdened 
our hearts. 

The petition to be presented to the Legislative 
Assembly was drawn up. Three copies had to be 
prepared and one extra was needed for the press. It 
was also proposed to obtain as many signatures to it 
as possible, and all this work had to be done in the 
course of a night. The volunteers with a knowledge 
of English and several others sat up the whole night. 
Mr. Arthur, an old man, who was known for his 
calligraphy, wrote the principal copy. The rest were 
written by others to someone’s dictation. Five copies 
were thus got ready simultaneously. Merchant volun¬ 
teers went out in their own carriages, or carriages 
whose hire they had paid, to obtain signatures to the 
petition. This was accomplished in quick time and the 
petition was despatched. The newspapers published 
it with favourable comments. It likewise created an 
impression on the Assembly. It was discussed in the 
House. Partisans of the Bill offered a defence, an 
admittedly lame one, in reply to the arguments 
advanced in the petition. The Bill, however, was 
passed. 

We all knew that this was a foregone conclusion, 
but the agitation had infused new life into the commu¬ 
nity and had brought home to them the conviction 
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that the community was one and indivisible, and that 
it was as much their duty to fight for its political 
rights as for its trading rights. 

Lord Ripon was at this time Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. It was decided to submit to him a 
monster petition. This was no small task and could 
not be done in a day. Volunteers were enlisted, and 
all did their due share of the work. 

I took considerable pains over drawing up this 
petition. I read all the literature available on the 
subject. My argument centred round a principle and 
an expedience. I argued that we had a right to the 
franchise in Natal, as we had a kind of franchise in 
India. I urged that it was expedient to retain it, as 
the Indian population capable of using the franchise 
was very small. 

Ten thousand signatures were obtained in the 
course of a fortnight. To secure this number of 
signatures from the whole of the province was no light 
task, especially when we consider that the men were 
perfect strangers to the work. Specially competent 
volunteers had to be selected for the work, as it had 
been decided not to take a single signature without 
the signatory fully understanding the petition. The 
villages were scattered at long distances. The work 
could be done promptly only if a number of workers 
put their whole heart into it. And this they did. All 
carried out their allotted task with enthusiasm. But 
as I am writing these lines, the figures of Shetb 
Dawud Muhammad, Rustomji, Adamji Miyakhan, and 
Amod Jiva rise clearly before my mind. Tliey brought 
in the largest number of signatures. Dawud Sheth 
kept going about in his carriage the whole day. And 
it was all a labour of love, not one of them asking 
for even his out-of-pocket expenses. Dada Abdulla’s 
house became at once a caravanserai and a public 
office. A number of educated friends who helped me 
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and many others had their food there. Thus every 
helper was put to considerable expense. 

The petition was at last submitted. A thousand 
copies had been printed for circulation and distribution. 
It acquainted the Indian public for the first time with 
conditions in Natal. I sent copies to all the newspapers 
and publicists I knew. 

The Times of India, in a leading article on the 
petition, strongly supported the Indian demands. 
Copies were sent to journals and publicists in England 
representing different parties. The London Times 
supported our claims, and we began to entertain hopes 
of the Bill being vetoed. 

It was now impossible for me to leave Natal. The 
Indian friends surrounded me on all sides and impor¬ 
tuned me to remain there permanently. I expressed 
my difficulties. I had made up my mind not to stay 
at public expense. I felt it necessary to set up an 
independent household. I thought that the house 
should be good and situated in a good locality. I also 
had the idea that I could not add to the credit of 
the community, unless I lived in a style usual for 
barristers. And it seemed to me to be impossible to 
run such a household with anything less than £300 a 
year I therefore decided that I could stay only if 
the members of the community guaranteed legal work 
to the extent of that minimum, and I communicated 
my decision to them. 

* But,* said they, ' we should like you to draw that 
amount for public work, and we can easily collect it. 
Of course this is apart from the fees you must charge 
for private legal work.’ 

’No, I could not thus charge you fur public 
work,’ said 1. ‘ The work would not involve the 

exercise on my part of much skill as barrister. My 
work would be mainly to make you all work. And 
how could I charge you for that? And then 1 should 
have to appeal to you frequently for funds for the 
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work, and if I were to draw my maintenance from 
you, I should find myself at a disadvantage in making 
an appeal for large amounts, and we should ultimately 
find ourselves at a standstill. Besides I want the 
community to find more than £300 annually for 
public work.* 

But we have now known you for some time, and 
are sure you would not draw anything you do not 
need. And if we wanted you to stay here, should we 
not find your expenses?’ 

‘It IS your love and present enthusiasm that make 
you talk like this. How can we be sure that this 
love and enthusiasm will endure for ever? And as 
your friend and servant, I should occasionally have 
to say hard things to you. Heaven only knows 
whether I should then retain your affection. But the 
fact IS that I must not accept any salary for public 
work. It is enough for me that you should all agree 
to entrust me with your legal work. Even that may 
be hard for you. For one thing I am not a white 
barrister. How can I be sure that the court will 
respond to me? Nor can I be sure how I shall fare 
as a lawyer. So even in giving me retainers you may 
be running some risk. I should regard even the fact 

of your giving them to me as the reward of my 
public work. 

The upshot of this discussion was that about 
twenty merchants gave me retainers for one year for 
their legal work. Besides this. Dada Abdulla purchased 
me the necessary furniture in lieu of a purse he had 
intended to give me on my departure. 

Thus I settled in Natal. 


xvm 

COLOUR BAR 

The symbol of a Court of Justice is a pair of 
scales held evenly by an impartial and blind but 
sagacious woman. Fate has purposely made her blind, 
in order that she may not judge a person from his 
exterior but from his intrinsic worth. But the Law 
Society of Natal set out to persuade the Supreme 
Court to act in contravention of this principle and to 
belie its symbol. 

I applied for admission as an advocate of the 
Supreme Court. I held a certificate of admission from 
the Bombay High Court. The English certificate I 
had to deposit with the Bombay High Court when I 
was enrolled there. It was necessary to attach two 
certificates of character to the application for admission, 
and thinking that these would carry more weight if 
given by Europeans, I secured them from two well- 
known European merchants whom I knew through 
Sheth Abdulla. The application had to be presented 
through a member of the bar, and as a rule the Attor¬ 
ney General presented such applications without fees. 
Mr. Escombe, who, as we have seen, was legal adviser 
to Messrs Dada Abdulla and Co., was the Attorney 
General. I called on him, and he willingly consented 
to present my application. 

The Law Society now sprang a surprise on me by 
serving me with a notice opposing my application for 
admission. One of their objections was that the 
original English certificate was not attached to my 
application. But the main objection was that, when 
the regulations regarding admission of advocates were 
made, the possibility of a coloured man applying could 
not have been contemplated. Natal owed its growth 
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to European enterprise, and therefore it was necessary 
that the European element should predominate in the 
bar. If coloured people were admitted, they might 
gradually outnumber the Europeans, and the bulwark 
of their protection would break down 

The Law Society had engaged a distinguished 
lawyer to support their opposition. As he too was 
connected with Dada Abdulla and Co., he sent me 
word through Sheth Abdulla to go and see him. He 
talked with me quite frankly, and inquired about 
my antecedents, which I gave. Then he said : 

I have nothing to say against you. I was only 
afraid lest you should be some Colonial-born adventurer. 
And the fact that your application was unaccompanied 
by the original certificate supported my suspicion. 
There have been men who have made use of diplomas 
which did not belong to them. The certificates of 
character from European traders you have submitted 
have no value for me. What do they know about you 7 
What can be the extent of their acquaintance with 
you ? ’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘ everyone here is a stranger to me. 
Even Sheth Abdulla first came to know me here.* 

But then you say he belongs to the same place 
as you? If your father was Prime Minister there, 
Sheth Abdulla is bound to know your family. If you 
were to produce his affidavit, I should have absolutely 
no objection. I would then gladly communicate to the 
Law Society my inability to oppose your application.’ 

This talk enraged me, but I restrained my feelings. 

If I had attached Dada Abdulla’s certificate,’ said I 
to myself, * it would have been rejected, and they 
would have asked for Europeans’ certificates. And 
what has my admission as advocate to do with my 
birth and my antecedents ? How could my birth, 
whether humble or objectionable, be used against me ? ’ 
But I contained myself and quietly replied : 
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‘Though I do not admit that the Law Society has 
any authority to require all these details, I am quite 
prepared to present the affidavit you desire.* 

Sheth Abdulla’s affidavit was prepared and duly 
submitted to the counsel for the Law Society. He said 
he was satisfied. But not so the Law Society. It 
opposed my application before the Supreme Court, 
which ruled out the opposition without even calling 
upon Mr. Elscombe to reply. The Chief Justice said 
in effect: 

‘The objection that the applicant has not attached 
the original certificate has no substance. If he has 
made a false affidavit, he can be prosecuted, and his 
name can then be struck off the roll, if he is proved 
guilty. The law makes no distinction between white 
and coloured people. The Court has therefore no 
authority to prevent Mr. Gandhi from being enrolled 
as an advocate. We admit his application. Mr. Gandhi, 
you can now take the oath.* 

I stood up and took the oath before the Registrar. 
^ soon as I was sworn in, the Chief Justice, addres¬ 
sing me, said: 

‘You must now take off your turban, Mr. Gandhi. 
You must submit to the rules of the Court with regard 
to the dress to be worn by practising barristers.* 

I saw my limitations. The turban that I had insisted 
on wearing in the District Magistrate*s Court I took 
off in obedience to the order of the Supreme Court. 
Not that, if I had resisted the order, the resistance 
could not have been justified. But I wanted to reserve 
my strength for fighting bigger battles. I should not 
exhaust my skill as a fighter in insisting on retaining 
my turban. It was worthy of a better cause. 

Sheth Abdulla and other friends did not like my 
submission (or was it weakness?). They felt that I 
should have stood by my right to wear the turban 
while practising in the Court. I tried to reason with 
them. I tried to press home to them the truth of the 
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maxim, ‘When at Rome do as the Romans do.’ ‘It 
would be right, I said, ‘to refuse to obey, if in India 
an English officer or judge ordered you to take off 
your ^rban: but as an officer of the Court, it would 
have ill become me to disregard a custom of the Court 
in the province of Natal.’ 

I pacified the friends somewhat with these and 
similar arguments, but I do not think I convinced them 
completely, in this instance, of the applicability of the 
principle of looking at a thing from a different stand¬ 
point in different circumstances. But all my life 
through, the very insistence on truth has taught me 
to appreciate the beauty of compromise. I saw in later 
life that this spirit was an essential part of Satyagraha. 
It has often meant endangering my life and incurring 
the displeasure of friends. But truth is hard as 
adamant and tender as a blossom. 

The opposition of the Law Society gave me 
another advertisement in South Africa. Most of the 
newspapers condemned the opposition and accused the 
Law Society of jealousy. The advertisement, to some 
extent, simplified my work. 


XIX 

NATAL INDIAN CONGRESS 


Practice as a lawyer was and remained for me a 
subordinate occupation. It was necessary that I should 
concentrate on public work to justify my stay in 
Natal. The despatch of the petition regarding the 
disfranchising bill was not sufficient in itself. Sustained 
agitation was essential for making an impression on 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. For this 
purpose it was thought necessary to bring into being 
a permanent organization. So I consulted Sheth 
Abdulla and other friends, and we all decided to have 
a public organization of a permanent character. 

To find out a name to be given to the new 
organization perplexed me sorely. It was not to 
identify itself with any particular party. The name 
‘Congress’, I knew, was in bad odour with the 
Conservatives in England, and yet the Congress was 
the very life of India. I wanted to popularize it in 
Natal. It savoured of cowardice to hesitate to adopt 
the name. Therefore, with full explanation of my 
reasons, I recommended that the organization should 
be called the Natal Indian Congress, and on the 22nd 
May the Natal Indian Congress came into being. 

Dada Abdulla’s spacious room was packed to the 
full on that day. The Congress received the enthu¬ 
siastic approval of all present. Its constitution was 
simple, the subscription was hea^/y. Only .he who 
paid five shillings monthly could be a member. The 
well-to-do classes were persuaded to subscribe as 
much as they could. Abdulla Sheth headed the list 
with £2 per month. Two other friends also put 
down the same. I thought I should not stint my 
subscription, and put down a pound per month. This 
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was for me no small amount. But I thought that it 
would not be beyond my means, if at all I was to 
pay my way. And God helped me. We thus got a 
considerable number of members who subscribed £ 1 
per month. The number of those who put down 10 s. 
was even larger. Besides this, there were donations 
which were gratefully accepted. 

Experience showed that no one paid his subscrip¬ 
tion for the mere asking. It was impossible to call 
frequently on members outside Durban. The enthu¬ 
siasm of one moment seemed to wear away the next. 
Even the members in Durban had to be considerably 
dunned before they would pay in their subscriptions. 

The task of collecting subscriptions lay with me. 
I being the secretary. And we came to a stage when 
I had to keep my clerk engaged all day long in the 
work of collection. The man got tired of the job, 
and I felt that, if the situation was to be improved, 
the subscriptions should be made payable annually 
and not monthly, and that too strictly in advance. 
80 I called a meeting of the Congress. Everyone 
welcomed the proposal for making the subscription 

minimum 

at t J. Thus the work of collection was considerably 
facjljtated 

I had learnt at the outset not to carry on public 
work with borrowed money. One could rely on people's 
promises in most matters except in respect of money. 

I had never foand people quick to pay the amounts 
they had undertaken to subscribe, and the Natal Indians 
were no exception to the rule. As. therefore, no work 
was done unless there were funds on hand, the Natal 
Indian Congress has never been in debt. 

My co-workers evinced extraordinary enthusiasm in 
canvassing members. It was work which interested them 
and was at the same time an invaluable experience. 
Large numbers of people gladly came forward with 
cash subscriptions. Work in the distant villages of 
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the interior was rather difficult. People did not know 
the nature of public work. And yet we had invitations 
to visit far away places, leading merchants of every 
place extending their hospitality. 

On one occasion during this tour the situation 
was rather difficult. We expected our host to contri¬ 
bute £ 6, but he refused to give anything more than 
£ 3. If we had accepted that amount from him. others 
would have followed suit, and our collections would 
have been spoiled. It was a late hour of the night, 
and we were all hungry. But how could we dine 
without having first obtained the amount we were 
bent on getting ? All persuasion was useless. The 
host seemed to be adamant. Other merchants in the 
town reasoned with him, and we all sat up throughout 
the night, he as well as we determined not to budge 
one inch. Most of my co-workers were burning with 
rage, but they contained themselves. At last, when 
day was already breaking, the host yielded, paid down 
£ 6 and feasted us. This happened at Tongaat, but 
the repercussion of the incident was felt as far as 
Stanger on the North Coast and Charlestown in the 
interior. It also hastened our work of collection. 

But collecting funds was not the only thing to do. 
In fact I had long learnt the principle of never having 
more money at one’s disposal than necessary. 

Meetings used to be held once a month or even 
once a week if required. Minutes of the proceedings 
of the preceding meeting would be read, and all sorts 
of questions would be discussed. People had no 
experience of taking part in public discussions or of 
speaking briefly and to the point. Everyone hesitated 
to stand up to speak. I explained to them the rules 
of procedure at meetings, and they respected them. 
They realized that it was an education for them, and 
many who had never been accustomed to speaking 
before an audience soon acquired the habit of thinking 
and speaking publicly about matters of public interest. 
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Knowing that in public work minor expenses at 
times absorbed large amounts, I had decided not to 
have even the receipt books printed in the beginning. 
I had a cyclostyle machine in my office, on which I 
took copies of receipts and reports. Such things I 
began to get printed only when the Congress coffers 
were^ full, and when the number of members and work 
had increased. Such economy is essential for every 
organization, and yet I know that it is not always 
exercised. That is why I have thought it proper to 
enter into these little details of the beginnings of a 
small but growing organization. 

People never cared to have receipts for the 
amounts they paid, but we always insisted on the 
receipts being given. Every pie was thus clearly 
accounted for, and I dare say the account books for 
the year 1894 can be found intact even today in the 
records of the Natal Indian Congress. Carefully kept 
accounts are a sine qua non for any organization. 
Without them it falls into disrepute. Without properly 
kept accounts it is impossible to maintain truth in its 
pristine purity. 

Another feature of the Congress was service of 
Colonial-born educated Indians. The Colonial-born 
Indian Educational Association was founded under the 
auspices of the Congress. The members consisted 
mostly of these educated youths. They had to pay a 
nominal subscription. The Association served to 
ventilate their needs and grievances, to stimulate 
thought amongst them, to bring them into touch with 
Indian merchants and also to afford them scope for 
service of the community. It was a sort of debating 
society. The members met regularly and spoke or 
read papers on different subjects. A small library was 
also o^ned m connection with the Association. 

he third feature of the Congress was propaganda. 
This consisted in acquainting the English in South 
Africa and England and people in India with the real 
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state of things in Natal. With that end in view I 
wrote two pamphlets. The first was An Appeal to 
Every Briton in South Africa. It contained a statement, 
supported by evidence, of the general condition of 
Natal Indians. The other was entitled The Indian 
Franchise—An Appeal. It contained a brief history 
of the Indian franchise in Natal with facts and 
figures. I had devoted considerable labour and study 
to the preparation of these pamphlets, and the result 
was quite commensurate with the trouble taken. 
They were widely circulated. 

All this activity resulted in winning the Indians 
numerous fiends in South Africa and in obtaining the 
active sympathy of all parties in India. It also opened 
out and placed before the South African Indians 
a difinite line of action. 


XX 

BALASUNDARAM 


The heart’s earnest and pure desire is always 
fulfilled. In my own experience I have often seen this 
rule verified. Service of the poor has been my heart’s 
desire, and it has always thrown me amongst the poor 
and enabled me to identify myself with them. 

Although the members of the Natal Indian 
Congress included the Colonial-born Indians and the 
clerical class, the unskilled wage-earners, the indentur¬ 
ed labourers were still outside its pale. The Congress 
was not yet theirs. They could not afford to belong 
to it by paying the subscription and becoming its 
members. The Congress could win their attachment 
only by serving them. An opportunity offered itself 
when neither the Congress nor I was really ready for 
it. I had put in scarcely three or four months* 
practice, and the Congress also was still in its infancy, 
when a Tamil man in tattered clothes, head-gear in 
hand, two front teeth broken and his mouth bleeding, 
stood before me trembling and weeping. He had been 
heavily belaboured by his master. I learnt all about 
him from my clerk, who was a Tamilian. Balasundaram 
as that was the visitor’s name — was serving his 
indenture under a well-known European resident of 
Durban. The master, getting angry with him, had lost 
self-control, and had beaten Balasundaram severely, 
breaking two of his teeth. 

1 sent him to a doctor. In chose days only white 
doctors were available. I wanted a certificate from 
the doctor about the nature of the injury Bala¬ 
sundaram had sustained. I secured the certificate, 
and straightway took the injured man to the 
magistrate, to whom 1 submitted his affidavit. The 
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magistrate was indignant when he read it, and issued 
a summons against the employer. 

It was far from my deiire to get the^employcr 
punished. I simply wanted Balasundaram ’ to be 
released from him. I read the law about indentured 
labour. If an ordinary servant left service without 
giving notice, he was liable to be sued by Jiis master 
in a civil court. With the indentured labourer the 
case was entirely different. He was liable, in similar 
circumstances, to be proceeded against in a criminal 
court and to be imprisoned on conviction ’That is 
why Sir William Hunter called the indenture system 
almost as bad as slavery. Like the slave the indentured 
labourer was the property of his master. 

There were only two ways of releasing Bala¬ 
sundaram : cither by getting the Protector of Inden¬ 
tured Labourers to cancel his indenture or transfer 
him to someone else, or by getting Balasundaram’s 
employer to release him. I called on the latter and 
said to him: ‘ I do not want to proceed against you 
and get you punished. I think you realize that you 
have severely beaten the man. I shall be satisfied if 
you will transfer the indenture to someone else.’ To 
this he readily agreed. I next saw the Protector. He 
also agreed, on condition that I found a new employer. 

So I went off in search of an employer. He had 
to be a European, as no Indians could employ 
indentured labour. At that time I knew very few 
Europeans. I met one of them. He very kindly 
agreed to take on Balasundaram. I gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged his kindness. The magistrate convicted Bala¬ 
sundaram s employer, and recorded that he had 
undertaken to transfer the indenture to someone else. 

Balasundaram’s case reached the ears of every 
indentured labourer, and I came to be regarded as 
their friend. I hailed this connection with delight. A 
regular stream of indentured labourers began to pour 
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into my office, and I got the best opportunity of 
learning their joys and sorrows. 

The echoes of Balasundaram’s case were heard in 
far off Madras. Labourers from different parts of the 
province, who went to Natal on indenture, came to 
know of this case through their indentured brethren. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the case itself, 
but the fact that there was someone in Natal to 
espouse their cause and publicly work for them gave 
the indentured labourers a joyful surprise and inspired 
them with hope. 

I have said that Balasundaram entered my office, 
head-gear in hand. There was a peculiar pathos about 
the circumstance which also showed our humiliation. 
I have already narrated the incident when I was 
asked to take off my turban. A practice had been 
forced upon every indentured labourer and every 
Indian stranger to take off his head-gear when visiting 
a European, whether the head-gear were a cap, a turban 
or a scarf wrapped round the head. A salute even with 
both hands was not sufficient. Balasundaram thought 
that he should follow the practice even with me. 
This was the first case in my experience. I felt 
humiliated and asked him to tie up his scarf. He did 
so, not without a certain hesitation, but I could 
perceive the pleasure on his face. 

It has always been a mystery to me how men 
can feel themselves honoured by the humiliation of 
their fellow-beings. 



XXI 

THE £3 TAX 

Balasundaram’s case brought me into touch with 
the indentured Indians. What impelled me. however 
to make a deep study of their condition was the 
campaign for bringing them under special heavy 
taxation. 

In the same year, 1894, the Natal Government 
TOught to impose an annual tax of £25 on the 
indentured Indians. The proposal astonished me. I 
put the matter before the Congress for discussion, 
and It was immediately resolved to organize the 
necessary opposition. 

At the outset I must explain briefly the genesis 
of the tax. 

About the year 1860 the Europeans in Natal, 
finding that there was considerable scope for sugar¬ 
cane cultivation, felt themselves in need of labour. 
Without outside labour the cultivation of cane and 
the manufacture of sugar were impossible, as the 
Natal Zulus were not suited to this form of work. 
The Natal Government therefore corresponded with 
the Indian Government, and secured their permission 
to recruit Indian labour. These recruits were to sign 
an indenture to work in Natal for five years, and 
at the end of the term they were to be at liberty to 
settle there and to have full rights of ownership of 
land. Those were the inducements held out to them, 
for the whites then had looked forward to improving 
their agriculture by the industry of the Indian 
labourers after the term of their indentures had 
expired. 

But the Indians gave more than had been 
expected of them. They grew large quantities of 
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vegetables. They introduced a number of Indian 
varieties and made it possible to grow the local 
varieties cheaper. They also introduced the mango. 
Nor did their enterprise stop at agriculture. They 
entered trade. They purchased land for building, and 
many raised themselves from the status of labourers 
to that of owners of land and houses. Merchants 
from India followed them and settled there for trade. 
The late Sheth Abubakar Amod was first among 
them. He soon built up an extensive business. 

The white traders were alarmed. When they 
first welcomed the Indian labourers, they had not 
reckoned with their business skill. They might be 
tolerated as independent agriculturists, but their 
competition in trade could not be brooked. 

This sowed the seed of the antagonism to Indians. 
Many other factors contributed to its growth. Our 
different ways of living, our simplicity, our content¬ 
ment with small gains, our indifference to the laws of 
hygiene and sanitation, our slowness in keeping our 
surroundings clean and tidy, and our stinginess in 
keeping our houses in good repair—all these 
combined with the difference in religion, contributed 
to fan the flame of antagonism. Through legislation 
this antagonism found its expression in the disfranchising 
biU and the bill to impose a tax on the indentured 
Indians. Independent of legislation a number of pin¬ 
pricks had already been started. 

The first suggestion was that the Indian labourers 
should be forcibly repatriated, so that the term of 
their indentures might expire in India. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was not likely to accept the suggestion. 
Another proposal was therefore made to the effect that 

1. the indentured labourer should return to India 
on the expiry of his indenture; or that 

2. he should sign a fresh indenture every two 
years, an increment being given at each renewal; and 
that 
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3. m the case of his refusal to return to India or 
the indenture be should pay an annual tax of 

Mr composed of Sir Henry Binns and 

Mr. Mason was sent to India to get the pronosal 
approved by the Government there. The Viceroy at 
that time was Lord Elgin. He disapproved of the £25 
tax but agreed to a poll tax of £3. I thought then, 
as I do even^now. that this was a serious blunder on 
the part of the Viceroy. In giving his approval he had 
way thought of the interests of India It was 
no part of his duty thus to accommodate the Natal 
Europeans. In the course of three or four years an 
indentured labourer with his wife and each male child 

\ I T “ f ^ ^ from a family of 

four—husband, wife and two children - when the 
average income of the husband was never more than 

14s. a month, was atrocious and unknown anywhere 
else in the world, ^nywnere 

If a fierce campaign against this tax. 

the remained silent on 

the £ 25^? approved of even 

nr^k^^i I T' reduction from £25 to £3 was 

P bly due solely to the Congress agitation. But I 
may be mistaken in thinking so. k may be possible 
that the Indian Government had disapproved of the 
*25 tax from the beginning and reduced it to £3 
irrespective of the opposition from the Congress. In 
any case it was a breach of trust on the part of the 
Indian Government. As trustee of the welfare of India 
the Viceroy ought never to have approved of this 
inhuman tax. 

The Congress could not regard it as any great 
achievement to have succeeded in getting the tax 
reduced from £25 to £3. The regret was still there 
that u had not completely safeguarded the interests 
Of the indentured Indians, it ever remained its 
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determination to get the tax remitted, but it was twenty 
years before the determination was realized. And when 
it was realized, it came as a result of the labours of 
not only the Natal Indians but of all the Indians in 
South Africa. The breach of faith with the late Mr. 
Gokhale became the occasion of the final campaign, in 
which the indentured Indians took their full share, 
some of them losing their lives as a result of the firing 
that was resorted to, and over ten thousand suffering 
imprisonment. 

But truth triumphed in the end. The sufferings 
of the Indians were the expression of that truth. Yet 
it would not have triumphed except for unflinching 
faith, great patience and incessant effort. Had the 
community given up the struggle, had the Congress 
abandoned the campaign and submitted to the tax as 
inevitable, the hated impost would have continued to 
be levied from the indentured Indians until this day, 
to the eternal shame of the Indians in South Africa 
and of the whole of India. 


XXII 

COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 

If I found myself entirely absorbed in the service 
of the community, the reason behind it was my desire 
for self-realization. I had made the religion of service 
my own, as I felt that God could be realized only 
through service. And service for me was the service 
of India, because it came to me without my seeking, 
because I had an aptitude for it. I had gone to South 
Africa for travel, for finding an escape from Kathiawad 
intrigues and for gaining my own livelihood. But as 
I have said, I found myself in search of God and 
striving for self-realization. 

Christian friends had whetted my appetite for 
knowledge, which had become almost insatiable, and 
they would not leave me in peace, even if I desired 
to be indifferent. In Durban Mr. Spencer Walton, 
the head of the South Africa General Mission, found 
me out. I became almost a member of his family. 
At the back of this acquaintance was of course my 
contact with Christians in Pretoria. Mr. Walton had 
a manner all his own. I do not recollect his ever 
having invited me to embrace Christianity. But he 
placed his life as an open book before me, and let 
me watch all his movements. Mrs. Walton was a 
very gentle and talented woman. 1 liked the attitude 
of this couple. We knew the fundamental differences 
between us. Any amount of discussion could not 
efface them. Yet even differences prove helpful, 
where there are tolerance, charity and truth. I liked 
Mr. and Mrs. Walton’s humility, perseverance and 
devotion to work, and we met very frequently. 

This friendship kept alive my interest in religicn. 
It was impossible now to get the leisure that I used 
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to have in Pretoria for my religious studies. But what 
little time I could spare I turned to good account. 
My religious correspondence continued. Raychandbhai 
was guiding me. Some friend sent me Narmada- 
shanker’s book Dharma Vichar, Its preface proved 
very helpful. I had heard about the Bohemian way 
in which the poet had lived, and a description in the 
preface of the revolution effected in his life by his 
religious studies captivated me. 1 came to like the 
book, and read it from cover to cover with attention. 
I read with interest Max Muller’s book, India—What 
can it teach ns? and the translation of the Upanishads 
published by the Theosophical Society. All this enhanced 
my regard for Hinduism, and its beauties began to 
grow upon me. It did not, however, prejudice me 
against other religions. I read Washington Irving’s 
Life of Mahomet and His Successors and Carlyle’s 
panegyric on the Prophet. These books raised Muham¬ 
mad in my estimation. I also read a book called The 
Sayings of Zarathustra. 

Thus I gained more knowledge of the different 
religions. The study stimulated my self-introspection 
and fostered in me the habit of putting into practice 
whatever appealed to me in my studies. Thus I began 
some of the Yogic practices, as well as I could under¬ 
stand them from a reading of the Hindu books. But 
I could not get on very far, and decided to follow 
them with the help of some expert when I returned 
to India. The desire has never been fulfilled. 

1 made too an intensive study of Tolstoy’s books. 
The Gospels in brief. What to do? and other books 
made a deep impression on me. 1 began to realize 
more and more the infinite possibilities of universal 
love. 

About the same time I came in contact with 
another Christian family. At their suggestion I attended 
the Wesleyan church every Sunday. For these days I also 
had their standing invitation to dinner. The church did 
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not make a favourable impression on me. The sermons 
seemed to be uninspiring. The congregation did not 
strike me as being particularly religious. They were 
not an assembly of devout souls; they appeared rather 
to be worldly-minded people, going to church for 
recreation and in conformity to custom. Here, at 
times. I would involuntarily doze. I was asLmed 
but some of my neighbours, who were in no better 
case, lightened the shame. I could not go on long 
like this, and soon gave up attending the service. 

My connection with the family I used to visit 
every Sunday was abruptly broken. In fact it may 
be said that I was warned to visit it no more. It 
happened thus. My hostess was a good and simple 
woman, but somewhat narrow-minded. We always 
discussed religious subjects. I was then re-reading 
Arnold’s Light of Asia. Once we began to compare 
the life of Jesus with that of Buddha. 'Look at 
Gautama’s compassion!’ said I. ’It was not confined 
to mankind, it was extended to all living beings. Does 
not one’s heart overflow with love to think of the 
lamb joyously perched on his shoulders ? One fails 
to notice this love for all living beings in the life of 
Jesus.’ The comparison pained the good lady. I could 
understand her feelings. I cut the matter short, and 
we went to the dining room. Her son. a cherub aged 
scarcely five, was also with us. I am happiest when 
in the midst of children, and this youngster and I had 
long been friends. I spoke derisively of the piece of 
meat on his plate and in high praise of the apple on 
mine. The innocent boy was carried away and joined 
in my praise of the fruit. 

But the mother? She was dismayed. 

I was warned. I checked myself and changed the 
subject. The following week I visited the family as 
usual, but not without trepidation. I did not see that 
I should stop going there. I did not think it proper 
either. But the good lady made my way easy. 
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‘ Mr. Gandhi/ she said, ‘ please don’t take it ill if 
I feel obliged to tell you that my boy is none the 
better for your company. Every day he hesitates to 
eat meat and asks for fruit, reminding me of your 
argument. This is too much. If he gives up meat, he 
is bound to get weak, if not ill. How could I bear 
it? Your discussions should henceforth be only with 
us elders. They are sure to react badly on children.* 
‘Mrs.—,’ I replied, ‘ I am sorry. I can understand 
your feelings as a parent, for I too have children. We 
can very easily end this unpleasant state of things. 
What I eat and omit to eat is bound to have a 
greater effect on the child than what I say. The best 
way, therefore, is for me to stop these visits. That 
certainly need not affect our friendship.* 

‘I thank you,’ she said with evident relief. 


XXIII 

AS A HOUSEHOLDER 

To set up a household was no new experience 
for me. But the establishment in Natal was different 
from the ones that I had had in Bombay and London. 
This time part of the expense was solely for the sake 
of prestige. I thought it necessary to have a house¬ 
hold in keeping with my position as an Indian 
barrister in Natal and as a representative. So I had 
a nice little house in a prominent locality. It was 
also suitably furnished. Food was simple, but as I 
used to invite English friends and Indian co-workers, 
the housekeeping bills were always fairly high. 

A good servant is essential in every household. 
But I have never known how to keep anyone as a 
servant. 

I had a friend as companion and help, and a 
cook who had become a member of the family. I also 
had office clerks boarding and lodging with me. 

I think I had a fair amount of success in this 
experiment, but it was not without its modicum 
of the bitter experiences of life. 

The companion was very clever and, I thought, 
faithful to me. But in this I was deceived. He 
became jealous of an office clerk who was staying 
with me, and wove such a tangled web that I 
suspected the clerk. This clerical friend had a temper 
of his own. Immediately he saw that he had been 
the object of my suspicion, he left both the house 
and the office. I was pained. I felt that perhaps I 
had been unjust to him, and my conscience always 
stung me. 

In the meanwhile, the cook needed a few days’ 
leave, or for some other cause was away. It was 
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necessary to procure another during bis absence. Of 
this new man I learnt later that he was a perfect 
scamp. But for me he proved ^ godsend. Within 
two or three days of his arrival, he discovered certain 
irregularities that were going on under my’roof with¬ 
out my knowledge, and he made up his mind to warn 
me. I had the reputation of being a credulous but 
straight man. The discovery was to him, therefore, all 
the more shocking. Every day at one o’clock I used 
to go home from office for lunch. At about twelve 
o’clock one day the cook came panting to the office, 
and said, ‘Please come home at once. There is a 
surprise for you.’ 

‘Now, what is this?’ I asked. ‘You must tell 
me what it is. How can I leave the office at this 
hour to go and see it?’ 

‘ You will regret it, if you don’t come. That is 
all I can say.’ 

I felt an appeal in his persistence. I went home 
accompanied by a clerk and the cook who walked 
ahead of us. He took me straight to the upper floor* 
pointed at my companion’s room, and said, ‘Open 
this door and see for yourself.’ 

I saw it all. I knocked at the door. No reply! 
I knocked heavily so as to make the very walls shake. 
The door was opened. I saw a prostitute inside. I 
asked her to leave the house, never to return. 

To the companion I said, ‘From this moment 1 
cease to have anything to do with you. 1 have been 
thoroughly deceived and have made a fool of myself. 
That is how you have requited my trust in you?* 

Instead of coming to his senses, he threatened to 
expose me. 

I have nothing to conceal,’ said I. ‘Expose 
whatever I may have done. But you must leave me 
this moment.’ 

This made him worse. There was no help for it. 
So I said to the clerk standing downstairs: ‘ Please 
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go and inform the Police Superintendent, with my 
compliments, that a person Uving with me has mis¬ 
behaved himself. I do not want to keep him in my 

obliged if police help-can be sent me.’ 

This showed him that I was in earnest. His guilt 
unne^ed him. He apologized to me, entreated me not 
to inform the police, and agreed to leave the house 
immediately, which he did. 

The incident came as a timely warning in my life. 
Only now could I see clearly how thoroughly I had 
been beguiled by this evil genius. In harbouring him 
1 had chosen a bad means for a good end I had 
expected to ‘gather figs of thistles I had known that 
the companion was a bad character, and yet I believed 
in his faithfulness to me. In the attempt to reform 
him I was near ruining myself. I had disregarded the 

warmngs of kind friends. Infatuation had completely 
blinded me. 


But for the new cook I should never have dis¬ 
covered the truth and, being under the influence of 
the companion, I should probably have been unable 
to lead the life of detachment that I then began. I 
should always have been wasting time on him. He 

had the power to keep me in the dark and to 
mislead me. 

But God came to the rescue as before. My inten¬ 
tions were pure, and so I was saved in spite of my 
mistakes, and this early experience thoroughly fore¬ 
warned me for the future. 

The cook had been almost a messenger sent from 
Heaven. He did not know cooking, and as a cook 
he could not have remained at my place. But no one 
else could have opened my eyes. This was not the 
first time, as I subsequently learnt, that the woman 
ad been brought into my house. She had come often 
before, but no one had the courage of this cook. For 
everyone knew how blindly I trusted the companion. 
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The cook had, as it were, been sent to me just to do 
this service, for he begged leave of me that very 
moment. 

* I cannot stay in your house, ’ he said. ‘ You arc 
so easily misled. This is no place for me. ’ 

I let him go. 

I now discovered that the man who had poisoned 
my ears against the clerk was no other than this 
companion. I tried very hard to make amends to the 
clerk for the injustice I had done him. It has, how¬ 
ever, been my eternal regret that I could never 
satisfy him fully. Howsoever you may repair it, a 
rift is a rift. 


XXIV 

HOMEWARD 


By now I had been three years in South Africa. 
I had got to know the people and they had got to 
know me. In 18% I asked permission to go home 
for six months, for I saw that I was in for a long 
stay there. I had established a fairly good practice, 
and could see that people felt the need of my 
presence. So I made up my mind to go home, fetch 
my wife and children, and then return and settle out 
there. I also saw that, if I went home, I might be 
able to do there some public work by educating 
public opinion and creating more interest in the 
Indians of South Africa. The £3 tax was an open 
sore. There could be no peace until it was abolished. 

But who was to take charge of the Congress work 
and Education Society in my absence ? I could think 
of two men — Adamji Miyakhan and Parsi Rustomji. 
There were many workers now available from the 
commercial class. But the foremost among those who 
could fulfil the duties of the secretary by regular work, 
and who also commanded the regard of the Indian 
community, were these two. The secretary certainly 
needed a working knowledge of English. I recommended 
the late Adamji Miyakhan*s name to the Congress, 
and it approved of his appointment as secretary. 
Experience showed that the choice was a very happy 
one. Adamji Miyakhan satisfied all with his perseve¬ 
rance, liberality, amiability and courtesy, and proved to 
every one that the secretary’s work did not require a 
man with a barrister’s degree or high English education. 

About the middle of 18% I sailed for home in the 
8. 5 . Pongola which was bound for Calcutta. 

There were very few passengers on board. Among 
them were two English officers, with whom I came 
in close contact. With one of them I used to play 
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chess for an hour daily. The ship's doctor gave roc a 
Tamil Self-Teacher which I began to study. My expe¬ 
rience in Natal had shown roe that I should acquire 
a knowledge of Urdu to get into closer contact with 
the Musalroans, and of Tamil to get into closer touch 
with the Madras Indians. 

At the request of the English friend, who read 
Urdu with me, I found out a good Urdu Munshi from 
amongst the deck passengers, and we made excellent 
progress in our studies. The officer had a better 
memory thaui I. He would never forget a word after 
once he had seen it; I often found it difficult to 
decipher Urdu letters. I brought more perseverance 
to bear, but could never overtake the officer. 

With Tamil I made fair progress. There was no 
help available, but the Tamil Self-Teacher was a well- 
written book, and I did not feel in need of much 
outside help. 

I had hoped to continue these studies even after 
reaching India, but it was impossible. Most of my 
reading since 1893 has been done in jail. I did make 
some progress in Tamil and Urdu, in jails — Tamil in 
South African jails, and Urdu in Yeravda jail. But I 
never learnt to speak Tamil, and the little I could do by 
way of reading is now rusting away for want of practice. 

I still feel what a handicap this ignorance 
of Tamil or Telugu has been. The affection that the 
Dravidians in South Africa showered on me has 
remained a cherished memory. Whenever I see a Tamil 
or Telugu friend, I cannot but recall the faith, perse¬ 
verance and selfless sacrifice of many of his compatriots 
in South Africa. And they were mostly illiterate, the 
men no lees than the women. TTie fight in South Africa 
was for such, and it was fought by illiterate soldiers; 
it was for the poor, and the poor took their full share 
in it. Ignorance of their language, however, was never 
a handicap to me in stealing the hearts of these simple 
and good countrymen. They spoke broken Hindustani 
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or broken English, and we found no difficulty in getting 
on with our work. But I wanted to requite their affec- 
uon by learning Tamil and Telugu. In Tamil, as I 

° ^ progress, but in Telugu 

which I tried to learn in India. I did not get beyond 
the alphabet. I fear now I can never learn these 
languages, and am therefore hoping that the Dravidians 
will learn Hindustani. The non-English-speaking among 
them in South Africa do speak Hindi or Hindustani, 
however indifferently. It is only the English-speaking 
ones who wiU not learn it. as though a knowledge of 
English were an obstacle to learning our own languages. 

But I have digressed. Let me finish the narrative 
of my voyage. I have to introduce to my readers the 
Captain of the s. s. PongoUx. We had become friends. 
The good Captain was a Plymouth Brother. Our talks 
were more about spiritual subjects than nautical. He 

r T ® morality and faith. The teaching 

of the Bible was to him child’s play. Its beauty lay 
in Its simplicity. Let all. men. women and children he 
would say. have faith in Jesus and his sacrifice, and 
their sms were sure to be redeemed. This friend revived 
my memory of the Plymouth Brother of Pretoria. The 
religion that imposed any moral restrictions was to him 
no good. My vegetarian food had been the occasion of 
the whole of this discussion. Why should I not eat meat 
or for that matter beef ? Had not God created all the 
lowet animals for the enjoyment of mankind as. for 
instance. He had created the vegetable kingdom ? These 
questions inevitably drew us into religious discussion. 

We could not convince each other. I was confirm¬ 
ed in my opinion that religion and morality were 
synonymous. The Captain had no doubt about the 


correctness of his opposite conviction. 

At the end of twenty-four days the pleasant voyage 
Mme to a close, and admiring the beauty of the 
Hooghly. I landed at Calcutta. The same day I took 
the train for Bombay. 


XXV 

IN INDIA 

On my way to Bombay the train stopped at 
Allahabad for forty-five minutes. I decided to utilize 
the interval for a drive through the town, 1 also had 
to purchase some medicine at a chemist's shop. The 
chemist was half asleep, and took an unconscionable 
time in dispensing the medicine, with the result that 
when I reached the station, the train had just started. 
The Station Master had kindly detained the train one 
minute for my sake, but not seeing me coming, had 
carefully ordered my luggage to be taken out of the 
train. 

I took a room at Kellner s, and decided to start 
work there and then. I had heard a good deal about 
The Pioneer published from Allahabad, and 1 had under¬ 
stood it to be an opponent of Indian aspirations, I 
have an impression that Mr. Chesney Jr. wrs the editor 
at that time. I wanted to secure the help of every 
party, so I wrote a note to Mr, Chesney, telling him 
how I had missed the uain, and asking for an appoint¬ 
ment so as to enable me to leave the next day. He 
immediately gave me one, at which 1 was very happy 
especially when I found that he gave me a patient 
hearing. He promised to notice in his paper anything 
that I might write, but added that he could not promise 
to endorse all the Indian demands, inasmuch as he 
was bound to understand and give due weight to the 
viewpoint of the Colonials as well. 

‘It is enough,* I said, "that you should study the 
question and discuss it in your paper, I ask and desire 
nothing but the barest justice that is due to us.' 

The rest of the day was spent in having a look 
round admiring the magnificent confluence of the three 
rivers, the Triveni, and planning the work before me. 
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This unexpected interview with the editor of The 
Pioneer laid the foundation, of the series of incidents 
which ultimately led to my being lynched in Natal. 

I went straight to Rajkot without halting at Bombay 
and began to make preparations for writing a pamphlet 
on the situation in South Africa, The writing and 
publication of the pamphlet took about a month. It 
had a green cover and came to be known afterwards 
as the Green Pamphlet. In it I drew a purposely sub¬ 
dued picture of the condition of Indians in South 
Africa. The language E used was more moderate than 
that of the two pamphlets which 1 have referred to 
before, as I knew that things heard of from a distance 
appear bigger than they are. 

Ten thousand copies were printed and sent to all 
the papers and leaders of every party in India. The 
Pioneer was the first to notice it editorially. A summary 
of the article was cabled by Reuter to England, and 
a summary of that summary was cabled to Natal by 
Reuter's London office. This cable was not longer 
than three hnes in print. It was a miniature, but 
exaggerated, edition of the picture I had drawn of the 
treatment accorded to the Indians in Natal, and it was 
not in my words. W^e shall see later on the effect 
this had in Natal In the meanwhile every paper of 
note commented at length on the question. 

To get these pamphlets ready for posting was no 
small matter. It would have been expensive too, if I had 
employed paid help for preparing wrappers etc. But I 
hit upon a much simpler plan. I gathered together all the 
children in my locality and asked them to volunteer 
two or three hours’ labour of a morning, when they had 
no school. This they willingly agreed to do. I promised 
to bless them and give them, as a reward, used postage 
stamps which I had collected. TTaey got through the 
work in no time. That was my first experiment of 
having little children as volunteers. Two of those little 
friends are my co-workers today. 
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Plague broke out in Bombay about this time, and 
there was panic all around. There was fear of an out¬ 
break in Rajkot. As I felt that I could be of some 
help in the sanitation department, I offered my services 
to the State. They were accepted, and I was put on 
the committee which was appointed to look into the 
question. I laid especial emphasis on the cleanliness 
of latrines, and the committee decided to inspect these 
in every street. The poor people had no objection to 
their latrines being inspected, and what is more, they 
carried out the improvements suggested to them. But 
when we went to inspect the houses of the upper ten, 
some of them even refused us admission, not to talk 
of listening to our suggestions. It was our common 
experience that the latrines of the rich were more 
unclean. They were dark and stinking and reeking with 
filth and worms. The improvements we suggested were 
quite simple, e. g., to have buckets for excrement 
instead of allowing it to drop on the ground: to see 
that urine also was collected in buckets, instead of 
allowing it to soak into the ground, and to demolish 
the partitions between the outer walls and the latrines, 
so as to give the latrines more light and air and enable 
the scavenger to clean them properly. The upper 
classes raised numerous objections to this last improve¬ 
ment, and in most cases it was not carried out. 

The committee had to inspect the untouchables* 
quarters also. Only one member of the committee was 
ready to accompany me there. To the rest it was 
something preposterous to visit those quarters, still 
more so to inspect their latrines. But for me those 
quarters were an agreeable surprise. That was the 
first visit in my life to such a locality. TTie men and 
women there were surprised to see us. I asked them 
to let us inspect their latrines. 

Latrines for us !’ they exclaimed in astonishment. 
We go and perform our functions out in the open. 
Latrines are for you big people. * 
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‘Well, then, you won’t mind if we inspect your 
houses?* I asked. 

You are perfectly welcome, sir. You may see 
every nook and corner of our houses. Ours are no 
houses, they are holes.’ 

I went in and was delighted to see that the insides 
were as clean as the outsides. The entrances were well 
swept, the floors were beautifully smeared with cow- 
dung, and the few pots and pans were clean and 
shining. There was no fear of an outbreak in those 
quarters. 

In the upper class quarters we came across a latrine 
which I cannot help describing in some detail. Every 
room had its gutter, which was used both for water 
and urine, which meant that the whole house would 
stink. But one of the houses had a storeyed bedroom 
with a gutter which was being used both as a urinal 
and a latrine. The gutter had a pipe descending to 
the ground floor. It was not possible to stand the foul 
smell in this room. How the occupants could sleep 
there I leave the readers to imagine. 

The committee also visited the Vaishnava Haveli. 
The priest in charge of the Haveli was very friendly 
with my family. So he agreed to let us inspect every¬ 
thing and suggest whatever improvements we liked. 
There was a part of the Haveli premises that he 
himself had never seen. It was the place where refuse 
and leaves used as dinner-plates used to be thrown 
over the wall. It was the haunt of crows and kites. 
The latrines were of course dirty. I was not long 
enough in Rajkot to see how many of our suggestions 
the priest carried out. 

It pained me to sec so much unclcanhness about 
a place of worship. One would expect a careful 
observance of the rules of sanitation and hygiene in a 
place which is regarded as holy. The authors of the 
Smritis, as I knew even then, have laid the greatest 
emphasis on cleanliness both inward and outward. 


XXVI 

TWO PASSIONS 


Hardly ever have I known anybody to cherish 
such loyalty as I did to the British Constitution. *I 
can see now that my love of truth was at the root 
of this loyalty. It has never been possible for me to 
simulate loyalty or, for that matter, any other virtue. 
The National Anthem used to be sung at every 
meeting that I attended in Natal. I then felt that 
I must also join in the singing. Not that I was 
unaware of the defects in British rule, but I thought 
that it was on the whole acceptable. In those days 
I believed that British rule was on the whole 
beneficial to the ruled. 

The colour prejudice that I saw in South Africa 
was, I thought, quite contrary to British traditions, 
and I believed that it was only temporary and local. 
I therefore vied with Englishmen in loyalty to the 
throne. With careful perseverance I learnt the tune 
of the 'national anthem* and joined in the singing 
whenever it was sung. Whenever there was an 
occasion for the expression of loyalty without fuss or 
ostentation, I readily took part in it. 

Never in my life did I exploit this loyalty, never 
did I seek to gain a selfish end by its means. It was 
for me more in the nature of an obligation, and I 
rendered it without expecting a reward. 

Preparations were going on for the celebration of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee when I reached 
India. I was invited to join the committee appointed 
for the purpose in Rajkot. I accepted the offer, but 
had a suspicion that the celebrations would be largely 
a matter of show. I discovered much humbug about 
them and was considerably pained. I began to ask 
myself whether I should remain on the committee or 
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not, but ultimately decided to rest content with doing 
my part of the business. 

One of the proposals was to plant trees. I saw 
that many did it merely for show and for pleasing 
the officials. I tried to plead with them that tree¬ 
planting was not compulsory, but merely a suggestion. 
It should be done seriously or not at all. I have an 
impression that they laughed at my ideas. I remember 
that I was in earnest when I planted the tree allotted 
to me and that I carefully watered and tended it. 

I likewise taught the National Anthem to the 
children of my family. I recollect having taught it to 
students of the local Training College, but I forget 
whether it was on the occasion of the Jubilee or of 
King Eldward VIFs coronation as Emperor of India. 
Later on the text began to jar on me. As my 
conception of ahimsa went on maturing, I became 
more vigilant about my thought and speech. The 
lines in the Anthem: 

‘ Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall; 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks.' 
particularly jarred upon my sentiment of ahimsa. I 
shared my feelings with Dr. Booth who agreed that 
it ill became a believer in ahimsa to sing those lines. 
How could we assume that the so-called * enemies * 
were ‘ knavish * ? And because they were enemies, 
were they bound to be in the wrong ? From God we 
could only ask for justice. Dr. Booth entirely endorsed 
my sentiments, and composed a new anthem for his 
congregation. But of Dr. Booth more later. 

Like loyalty an aptitude for nursing was also 
deeply rooted in my nature. I was fond of nursing 
people, whether friends or strangers. 

Whilst busy in Rajkot with the pamphlet on 
South Africa, I had an occasion to pay a flying visit 
to Bombay. It was my intention to educate public 
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opinion in cities on this question by organizing meet¬ 
ings, and Bombay was the first city I chose. First of 
all I met Justice Ranade, who listened to me with 
attention, and ad\ased me to meet Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta. Justice Badruddin Tyabji, whom I met next 
also gave the same advice. ‘ Justice Ranade and I can 
guide you but little,’ he said. ‘ You know our position. 
We cannot take an active part in public affairs, but 
our sympathies are with you. The man who can 
effectively guide you is Sir Pherozeshah Mehta.’ 

rcertainly wanted to see Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
but the fact that these senior men advised me to act 
according to his advice gave me a better idea of the 
immense influence that Sir Pherozeshah had on the 
public. In due course I met him. I was prepared to 
be awed by his presence. I had heard of the popular 
titles that he had earned, and knew that I was to see 
the Lion of Bombay ’, the ‘ Uncrowned King of the 
Presidency ’. But the king did not overpower me. He 
met me, as a loving father would meet his grown up 
son. Our meeting took place at his chamber. He was 
surrounded by a circle of friends and followers. 
Amongst them were Mr. D. E. Wacha and Mr. Cama, 
to whom I was introduced. I had already heard of 
Mr. Wacha. He was regarded as the right-hand man 
of Sir Pherozeshah, and Sjt. Virchand Gandhi had 
described him to me as a great statistician. Mr. Wacha 
said, ‘ Gandhi, we must meet again.’ 

These introductions could scarcely have taken two 
minutes. Sir Pherozeshah carefully listened to me. I 
told him that I had seen Justices Ranade and Tyabji. 
Gandhi, said he, I see that I must help you. I must 
call a public meeting here.’ With this he turned to 
Mr. Munshi, the secretary, and told him to fix up the 
date of the meeting. The date was settled, and he 
bade me good-bye, asking me to see him again on the 
day previous to the meeting. The interview removed 
my fears, and I went home delighted. 
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During this stay in Bombay I called on my 
brother-in-law, who was staying there and lying ill. He 
was not a man of means, and my sister (his wife) 
was not equal to nursing him* The illness was serious, 
and I offered to take him to Rajkot, He agreed, and 
so I returned home with my sister and her husband. 
The illness was much more prolonged than I had 
expected. E put my brother-in-law in my room and 
remained with him night and day, I was obliged to 
keep awake part of the night and had to get through 
some of my South African work whilst I was nursing 
him. Ultimately, however, the patient died, but it was 
a great consolation to me that I had had an oppor¬ 
tunity to nurse him during his last days. 

My aptitude for nursing gradually developed into 
a passion, so much so that it often led me to neglect 
my work, and on occasions I engaged not only my 
wife put the whole household in such service. 

Such service can have no meaning unless one 
takes pleasure in it. When it is done for show or for 
fear of public opinion, it stunts the man and crushes 
his spirit. Service which is rendered without joy helps 
neither the servant nor the served. But all other plea¬ 
sures and possessions pale into nothingness before 
service which is rendered in a spirit of joy. 


XXVII 

THE BOMBAY MEETING 


On the very day after my brother-in-law’s death 
I had to go to Bombay for the public meeting. There 
had hardly been time for me to think out my speech. 
I was feeling exhausted after days and nights of anxious 
vigil, and my voice had become husky. However, I 
went to Bombay trusting entirely to God. I had never 
dreamt of writing out my speech. 

In accordance with Sir Pherozeshah’s instructions 
I reported myself at his office at 5 p. m. on the eve 
of the meeting. 

‘ Is your speech ready, Gandhi ? ’ he asked. 

‘ No, sir,' said I. trembling with fear, ‘ I think of 
speaking ex tempore,' 

* That will not do in Bombay. Reporting here is 
bad, and if we would benefit by this meeting, you 
should write out your speech, and it should be printed 
before daybreak tomorrow. I hope you can manage 
this? * 

I felt rather nervous, but I said I would try. 

Then, tell me, what time Mr. Munshi should 
come to you for the manuscript ? ’ 

‘ Eleven o’clock tonight,’ said I. 

On going to the meeting the next day, I saw the 
wisdom of Sir Pherozeshah’s advice. The meeting was 
held in the hall of the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Institute. 

I had heard that when Sir Pherozeshah Mehta address¬ 
ed meetings the hall was always packed, chiefly by 
the students intent on hearing him, leaving not an 
inch of room. This was the first meeting of the kind in 
my experience. I saw that my voice could reach only 
a few. I was trembling as I began to read my speech. 
Sir Pherozeshah cheered me up continually by asking 
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me to speak louder and still louder. I have a feeling 
that, far from encouraging me, it made my voice sink 
lower and lower. 

My old friend Sjt. Keshavrao Deshpande came to 
my rescue. I handed my speech to him. His was just 
the proper voice. But the audience refused to listen. 
The hall rang with the cries of ‘Wacha’, ‘ Wacha*. 
So Mr. Wacha stood up and read the speech, with 
wonderful results. The audience became perfectly 
quiet, and listened to the speech to the end, punctu¬ 
ating it with applause and cries of ‘ shame ’ where 
necessary. This gladdened my heart. 

Sir Pherozeshah liked the speech. I was supremely 
happy. 

The meeting won me the active sympathy of Sjt. 
Deshpande and a Parsi friend, whose name I hesitate 
to mention, as he is a high-placed Government official 
today. Both expressed their resolve to accompany me 
to South Africa. Mr. C. M. Cursetji, who was then 
Small Causes Court Judge, however, moved the Parsi 
friend from his resolve, as he had plotted his marriage. 
He had to choose between marriage and going to 
South Africa, and he chose the former. But Parsi 
Rustomji made amends for the broken resolve, and a 
number of Parsi sisters arc now making amends for 
the lady who helped in the breach by dedicating 
themselves to khadi work. I have therefore gladly 
forgiven that couple. Sjt. Deshpande had no temp¬ 
tations of marriage, but he too could not come. Today 
he is himself doing enough reparation for the broken 
pledge. On my way back to South Africa I met one 
of the Tyabjis at Zanzibar. He also promised to come 
and help me, but never came. Mr. Abbas Tyabji is 
atoning for that offence. Thus none of my three 
attempts to induce barristers to go to South Africa 
bore any fruit. 

In this connection I remember Mr. Pestonji 
Padshah. I had been on friendly terms with him ever since 
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my stay in England. I first met him in a vegetarian 
restaurant in London. I knew of his brother Mr. 
Barjorji Padshah by his reputation as a ‘ crank I had 
never met him, but friends said that he was eccentric. 
Out of pity for the horses he would not ride in tram- 
cars. he refused to take degrees in spite of a prodigious 
memory, he had developed an independent spirit, and 
he was a vegetarian, though a Parsi. Pestonji had not 
Quite this reputation, but he was famous for his erudi¬ 
tion even in London. The common factor between us. 
however, was vegetarianism, and not scholarship in 
which it was beyond my power to approach him. 

I found him out again in Bombay. He was 
Prothonotary in the High Court. When I met him he 
was engaged on his contribution to a Higher Gujarati 
Dictionary. There was not a friend I had not appro¬ 
ached for help in my South African work. Pestonji 
Padshah, however, not only refused to aid me, but 
even advised me not to return to South Africa. 

‘ It is impossible to help you,’ he said. ‘ But I 
tell you I do not like even your going to South Africa. 
Is there lack of work in our own country ? Look, now. 
there is not a little to do for our language. I have 
to find out scientific words. But this is only one 
branch of the work. Think of the poverty of the land. 
Our people in South Africa are no doubt in difficulty. 

ut I do not want a man like you to be sacrificed for 
that work. Let us win self-government here, and we 
shall automatically help our countrymen there. I know 
I cannot prevail upon you, but I will not encourage 
any one of your type to throw in his lot with you.’ 

I did not like this advice, but it increased my 
regard for Mr. Pestonji Padshah. I was struck with 
s ove for the country and for the mother tongue. 
The incident brought us closer to each other. I could 
understand his point of view. But far from giving up 
my work in South Africa. I became firmer in my 
reso ve. A patriot cannot afford to ignore any branch 
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of service to the motherland. And for me the text 
of the Gita was clear and emphatic: 

‘ Finally, this is better, that one do 

His own task as he may, even though he fail, 

Than take tasks not his own, though they seem good. 
To die performing duty is no ill; 

But who seeks other roads shall wander still.' 


XXVIII 

POONA AND MADRAS 

Sir Pherozesbah had made my way easy. So from 
Bombay I went to Poona. Here there were two parties. 
I wanted the help of people of every shade of opinion. 
First I met Lokamanya Tilak. He said: 

‘You are quite ri^ht in seeking the help of all 
parties. There can be no difference of opinion on 
the South African question. But you must have a 
non-party man for your president. Meet Professor 
Bhandarkar. He has been taking no part of late in 
any public movement. But this question might possibly 
draw him out. See him and let me know what he 
says. I want to help you to the fullest extent. Of 
course you will meet me whenever you like. 1 am at 
your disposal.’ 

This was my first meeting with the Lokamanya. 
It revealed to me the secret of his unique popularity. 

Next I met Gokhale. I found him on the 
Fergusson College grounds. He gave me an affec¬ 
tionate welcome, and his manner immediately won my 
heart. With him too this was my first meeting, and 
yet It seemed as though we were renewing an old 
friendship. Sir Pherozeshah had seemed to me like 
the Himalaya, the Lokamanya like the ocean. But 
Gokhale was as the Ganges. One could have a 
refreshing bath in the holy river. The Himalaya was 
unscaleable, and one could not easily launch forth 
on the sea, but the Ganges invited one to its bosom. 
It was a joy to be on it with a boat and an oar. 
Gokhale closely examined me, as a schoolmaster would 
examine a candidate seeking admisssion to a school. 
He told me whom to approach and how to approach 
them. He asked to have a look at my speech. He 
showed me over the college, assured me that he was 
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always at my disposal, asked me to let him know the 
result of the interview with Dr. Bhandarkar, and sent 
me away exultantly happy. In the sphere of politics 
the place that Gokhale occupied in my heart during 
his lifetime and occupies even now was and is 
absolutely unique. 

Dr. Bhandarkar received me with the warmth of 
a father. It was noon when I called on him. The 
very fact that I was busy seeing people at that hour 
appealed greatly to this indefatigable savant, and my 
insistence on a non-party man for the president of 
the meeting had his ready approval, which was 
expressed in the spontaneous exclamation. ‘That’s it’, 
•That’s it’. 

After he had heard me out he said: * Anyone 
will tell you that I do not take part in politics. But 
I cannot refuse you. Your case is so strong and your 
industry is so admirable that I cannot decline to take 
part in your meeting. You did well in consulting 
Tilak and Gokhale. Please tell them that I shall be 
glad to preside over the meeting to be held under 
the joint auspices of the two Sabhas. You need not 
have ^he time of the meeting from me. Any time 
that suits them will suit me.’ With this he bade me 
good-bye with congratulations and blessings. 

Without any ado this erudite and selfless band of 
workers in Poona held a meeting in an unostentatious 
little place, and sent me away rejoicing and more 
confident of my mission. 

I next proceeded to Madras. It was wild with 
enthusiasm. The Balasundaram incident made a 
profound impression on the meeting. My speech was 
printed and was, for me, fairly long. But the audience 
listened to every word with attention. At the close 
of the meeting there was a regular run on the Green 
Pamphlet*. I brought out a second and revised 
edition of 10,000 copies. They sold like hot cakes, 
but I saw that it was not necessary to print such a 
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large number. In my enthusiasm I had overcalculated 
tl-ie demand. It was the English-speaking public to 
which my speech had been addressed, and in Madras 
that class alone could not take the whole ten 
thousand. 

The greatest help here came to me from the late 
Sjt. G. Parameshvaran Pillay, the editor of The Madras 
Standard, He had made a careful study of the 
question, and he often invited me to his office and 
gave me guidance. Sjt. G. Subrahmaniam of The 
Hindu and Dr. Subrahmaniam also were very sym¬ 
pathetic. But Sjt. G. Parameshvaran Pillay placed the 
columns of The Madras Standard entirely at my 
disposal, and I freely availed myself of the offer. The 
meeting in Pachaiappa s Hall, so far as I can recollect, 
was with Dr. Subrahmaniam in the chair. 

The affection showered on me by most of the 
friends I met and their enthusiasm for the cause were 
so great that, in spite of my having to communicate 
with them in English, I felt myself entirely at home. 
What barrier is there that love cannot break? 


XXIX 

‘ RETURN SOON ’ 


From Madras I proceeded to Calcutta where I 
found myself hemmed in by difficulties. I knew no 
one there. So I took a room in the Great Eastern 
Hotel. Here I became acquainted with Mr. Eller- 
thorpe, a representative of The Daily Telegraph. He 
invited me to the Bengal Club, where he was staying. 
He did not then realize that an Indian could not be 
taken to the drawing-room of the club. Having 
discovered the restriction, he took me to his room. 
He expressed his sorrow regarding this prejudice of 
the local Englishmen and apologized to me for not 
having been able to take me to the drawing-room. 

I had of course to see Surendranath Banerji, the 
‘Idol of Bengal*. When I met him, he was surrounded 
by a number of friends. He said : 

* I am afraid people will not take interest in your 
work. As you know, our difficulties here arc by no 
means few. But you must try as best you can. You 
will have to enlist the sympathy of Maharajas. Mind, 
you meet the representatives of the British Indian 
Association. You should meet Raja Sir Pyarimohan 
Mukarji and Maharaja Tagore. Both are liberal- 
minded and take a fair share in public work.* 

I met these gentlemen, but without success. Both 
gave me a cold reception and said it was no easy 
thing to call a public meeting in Calcutta, and if 
anything could be done, it would practically all 
depend on Surendranath Banerji. 

I saw that my task was becoming more and more 
difficult. I called at the office of The Amrita Bazar 
Patnba. The gentleman whom I met there took me 
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to be a wandering Jew. The Batigabusi went even one 
better. The editor kept me waiting for an hour. He 
had evidently many interviewers, but he would not 
so much as look at me, even when he had disposed 
of the rest. On my venturing to broach my subject 
after the long wait, he said:'Don’t you see our hands 
are full ? There is no end to the number of visitors 
like you. You had better go. I am not disposed to 
listen to you. ’ For a moment I felt offended, but I 
quickly understood the editor's position. I had heard 
of the fame of The Bangabasi. I could see that there 
was a regular stream of visitors there. And they were 
all people acquainted with him. His paper had no lack 
of topics to discuss, and South Africa was hardly 
known at that time. 

However serious a grievance may be in the eyes 
of the man who suffers Irom it, he will be but one 
of the numerous people invading the editor’s office, 
each with a grievance of his own. How is the editor 
to meet them all ? Moreover, the aggrieved party 
imagines that the editor is a power in the land. Only 
he knows that his power can hardly travel beyond the 
threshold of his office. But I was not discouraged. 

I kept on seeing editors of other papers. As usual I 
met the Anglo-Indian editors also. The Statesman and 
The Englishman realized the importance of the question. 

I gave them long interviews, and they published them 
in full. 

Mr. Saunders, editor of The Englishman, claimed 
me as his own. He placed his office and paper at my 
disposal. He even allowed me the liberty of making 
whatever changes I liked in the leading article he had 
written on the situation, the proof of which he sent 
me in advance. It is no exaggeration to say that a 
friendship grew up between us. He promised to render 
me all the help he could, carried out the promise to 
the letter, and kept on his correspondence with me 
until the time when he was seriously ill. 
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Throughout my life 1 have had the privilege of 
many such friendships, which have sprung up quite 
unexpectedly. What Mr, Saunders liked in me was 
my freedom from exaggeration and my devotion to 
truth. He subjected me to a searching cross- 
examination before he began to sympathize with my 
cause, and he saw that I had spared neither will nor 
pains to place before him an impartial statement of the 
case even of the white man in South Africa and 
also to appreciate it. 

My experience has shown me that we win 
justice quickest by rendering justice to the other 
parry. 

The unexpected help of Mr. Saunders had begun 
to encourage me to think that I might succeed after 
all in holding a public meeting in Calcutta, when I 
received the following cable from Durban; ‘ Parliament 
opens January. Return soon.’ 

So I addressed a letter to the press, in which I 
explained why I had to leave Calcutta so abruptly, 
and set off for Bombay, Before starting I wired to 
the Bombay agent of Dada Abdulla and Co., to 
arrange for my passage by the first possible boat to 
South Africa. Dada Abdulla had just then purchased 
the steamship Courland and insisted on my travelling 
on that boat, offering to take me and my family free 
of charge. I gratefully accepted the offer, and in the 
beginning of December set sail a second time for 
South Africa, now with my wife and two sons and 
the only son of my widowed sister. Another steam¬ 
ship 7{aderi also sailed for Durban at the same time. 
The agents of the Company were Dada Abdulla and 
Co. The total number of passengers these boats 
carried must have been about eight hundred, half of 
whom were bound for the Transvaal. 





PART III 









1 

RUMBLINGS OF THE STORM 

This was iity first voyage with my wife and 
children. I have often observed in the course of this 
narrative that, on account of child marriages amongst 
middle class Hindus, the husband will be literate 
whilst th| wife remains practically unlettered. A wide 
gulf thus separates them, and the husband has to 
become^his wife’s teacher. So I had to think out the 
details of* the dress to be adopted by my wife and 
children, the food they were to eat, and the manners 
which would be suited to their new surroundings. 
Some of the recollections of those days are amusing 
to look back upon. 

A Hindu wife regards implicit obedience to her 
husband as the highest religion. A Hindu husband 
regards himself as lord and master of his wife, who 
must ever dance attendance upon him. 

I believed, at the time of which I am writing, that 
in order to look civilized, our dress and manners had 
as far as possible to approximate to the European 
standard. Because, I thought, only thus could we have 
some influence, and without influence it would not be 
possible to serve the community. 

I therefore determined the style of dress for my 
wife and children. How could I like them to be 
known as Kathiawad Banias ? The Parsis used then 
to be regarded as the most civilized people amongst 
Indians, and so, when the complete European style 
seemed to be unsuited, we adopted the Parsi style. 
Accordingly my wife wore the Parsi sari, and the boys 
the Parsi coat and trousers. Of course no one could 
be without shoes and stockings. It was long before 
niy wife and children could get used to them. The 
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shoes cramped their feet and the stockings stank with 
perspiration. The toes often got sore, I always had 
my answers ready to all these objections. But I have 
an impression that it was not so much the answers as 
the force of authority that carried conviction. They 
agreed to the changes in dress as there was no alter¬ 
native. In the same spirit and with even more 
reluctance they adopted the use of knives and forks. 
When my infatuation for these signs of civilization 
wore away, they gave up the knives and forks. After 
having become long accustomed to the new style, it 
was perhaps no less irksome for them to return to the 
original mode. But I can see today that we feel all 
tie freer and lighter for having cast off the tinsel of 
* civilization 

On board the same steamer with us were some 
relatives and acquaintances. These and other deck 
passengers I frequently met, because, the boat belong¬ 
ing to my client s friends, I was free to move about 
anywhere and everywhere I liked. 

Since the steamer was making straight for Natal, 
without calling at intermediate ports, our voyage was 
of only eighteen days. But as tliough to warn us 
of the coming real storm on land, a terrible gale 
overtook us, whilst we were only four days from 
Natal, December is a summer month of monsoon in 
the Southern hemisphere, and gales, great and small, 
are, therefore, quite common in the Southern sea at 
that season. The gale in which we were caught was 
so violent and prolonged that the passengers became 
alarmed. It was a solemn scene. All became one 
m ace of the common danger. They forgot their 
mfferences and began to think of the one and only 
God — Musalmans, Hindus, Christians and all. Some 
took various vows. The captain also joined the 
passengers m their prayers. He assured them that, 
though the storm was not without danger, he had had 
experience of many worse ones, and explained to them 
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thdt d well-built ship could stsnd cilmost eiiiy weather. 
But they were inconsolable. Every minute were heard 
sounds and crashes which foreboded breaches and 
leaks. Xhe ship rocked and rolled to such an extent 
that it seemed as though she would capsize at any 
moment. It was out of the question for anyone to 
remain on deck. His will be done * was the only 
cry on every lip. So far as I can recollect, we must 
have been in this plight for about twenty-four hours. 
At last the sky cleared, the sun made his appearance, 
and the captain said that the storm had blown over. 
People s faces beamed with gladness, and with the 
disappearance of danger disappeared also the name of 
God from their lips. Eating and drinking, singing and 
merry-making again became the order of the day. The 
fear of death was gone, and the momentary mood of 
earnest prayer gave place to maya.^ There were of 
course the usual namaz^ and the prayers, yet they 
had none of the solemnity of that dread hour. 

But the storm had made me one with the 
passengers. I had little fear of the storm, for I had 
had experience of similar ones. I am a good sailor 
and do not get sea-sick. So I could fearlessly move 
amongst the passengers, bringing them comfort and 
good cheer, and conve 3 dng to them hourly reports 
of the captain. The friendship I thus formed stood 
me, as we shall see, in very good stead. 

The ship cast anchor in the port of Durban 
on the 18th or 19th of December. The Naderi also 
reached the same day. 

But the real storm was still to come. 

1. The famous word in Hindu philosophy which is 
nearly uniranslatable, but has been frequently translated 
in English as, 'delusion', 'illusion'. 

2. The prayer prescribed by the Koran. 



II 

THE STORM 


We have seen that the two ships cast anchor in 
the port of Durban on or about the 18th of December. 
No passengers are allowed to land at any of the South 
African ports before being subjected to a thorough 
medical examination. If the ship has any passenger 
suffering from a contagious disease, she has to undergo 
a period of quarantine. As there had been plague in 
Bombay when we set sail, we feared that we might 
have to go through a brief quarantine. Before the 
examination every ship has to fly a yellow flag, which 
is lowered only when the doctor has certified her to 
be healthy. Relatives and friends of passengers are 
allowed to come on board only after the yellow flag 
has been lowered. 

Accordingly our ship was flying the yellow flag, 
when the doctor came and examined us. He ordered 
a five days* quarantine because, in his opinion, plague 
germs took twenty-three days at the most to develop. 
Our ship was therefore ordered to be put in quarantine 
until the twenty-third day of our sailing from Bombay, 
But this quarantine order had more than health 
reasons behind it. 

The white residents of Durban had been agitating 
for our repatriation, and the agitation was one of the 
reasons for the order. Dada Abdulla and Co, kept us 
regularly informed about the daily happenings in the 
town. The whites were holding monster meetings 
every day. They were addressing all kinds of threats 
and at times offering even inducements to Dada 
Abdulla and Co, They were ready to indemnify the 
Company if both the ships should be sent back. But 
Dada Abdulla and Co. were not the people to be 
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afraid of threats. Sheth Abdul Karim Haji Adam 
was then the managing partner of the firm. He was 
determined to moor the ships at the wharf and dis¬ 
embark the passengers at any cost. He was daily 
sending me detailed letters. Fortunately the late Sjt. 
Mansukhlal Naazar was then in Durban^ having gone 
there to meet me. He was capable and fearless and 
guided the Indian community. Their abvocate Mr. 
Laughton was an equally fearless man. He condemned 
the conduct of the white residents and advised the 
community, not merely as their paid advocate, but also 
as their true friend. 

Thus Durban had become the scene of an unequal 
duel. On one side there was a handful of poor Indians 
and a few of their English friends, and on the other 
were ranged the white men, strong in arms, in numbers, 
in education and in wealth. They had also the backing 
of the State, for the Natal Government openly helped 
them. Mr. Harry Escombe, who was the most influ¬ 
ential of the members of the Cabinet, openly cook 
part in their meetings. 

The real object of the quarantine was thus to 
coerce the passengers into returning to India by some¬ 
how intimidating them or the Agent Company. For 
now threats began to be addressed to us also: If you 
do not go back, you will surely be pushed into the 
sea. But if you consent to return, you may even get 
your passage money back.* I constantly moved amongst 
my fellow passengers cheering them up. I also sent 
messages of comfort to the passengers of the s. s. 
Tiaderi. All of them kept calm and courageous. 

We arranged all sorts of games on the ship for 
the entertainment of the passengers. On Christmas 
Day the captain invited the saloon passengers to dinner. 
The principal among these were my family and I. In 
the speeches after dinner I spoke on Western civili¬ 
zation. I knew that this was not an occasion for a 
serious speech. But mine could not be otherwise. I 
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took part in the merriment, but my heart was in the 
combat that was going on in Durban, For I was the 
real target. There were two charges against roe : 

1, that whilst in fndia I had indulged in unmerited 
condemnation of the Natal whites; 

2, that with a view to swamping Natal with 
Indians I had specially brought the two shiploads of 
passengers to settle there. 

I was conscious of my responsibility. I knew that 
Dada Abdulla and Co, had incurred grave risks on 
my account, the lives of the passengers were in danger, 
and by bringing my family with me I had put them 
likewise in jeopardy. 

But I was absolutely innocent, I had induced no 
one to go to Natal. I did not know the passengers 
when they embarked. And with the exception of a 
couple of relatives, 1 did not know the name and 
address of even one of the hundreds of passengers on 
board. Neither had I said, whilst in fndia, a word 
about the whites in Natal that I had not already said 
in Natal itself. And I had ample evidence in support 
of all that I had said, 

I therefore deplored the civilization of which the 
Natal whites were the fruit, and which they repre¬ 
sented and championed. This civilization had all along 
been on my mind, and 1 therefore offered my views 
concerning it in my speech before that little meeting. 
The captain and other friends gave me a patient hearing, 
and received my speech in the spirit in which it was 
made. I do not know that it in any way affected the 
course of their lives, but afterw^ards I had long talks 
with the captain and other officers regarding the 
civilization of the West. I had in my speech described 
Western civilization as being, unlike the Eastern, pre¬ 
dominantly based on force. The Questioners pinned 
me to my faith, and one of them — the captain, so 
far as I can recollect — said to me ; 
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‘ Supposing the whites carry out their threats, how 
will you stand by your principle of non-violence?* To 
which 1 replied: ‘ I hope God will give me the courage 
and the sense to forgive them and to refrain from 
bringing them to law. I have no anger against them. 
I am only sorry for their ignorance and their narrow¬ 
ness. I know that they sincerely believe that what 
they are doing today is right and proper. I have no 
reason therefore to be angry with them.’ 

The questioner smiled, possibly distrustfully. 

Thus the days dragged on their weary length. 
When the quarantine would terminate was still un¬ 
certain. The Quarantine Officer said that the matter 
had passed out of his hands and that, as soon as he 
had orders from the Government, he would permit 
us to land. 

At last ultimatums were served on the passengers 
and me. We were asked to submit, if we would escape 
with our lives. In our reply the passengers and I both 
maintained our right to land at Port Natal, and intimated 
our determination to enter Natal at any risk. 

At the end of twenty-three days the ships were 
permitted to enter the harbour, and orders permitting 
the passengers to land were passed. 


Ill 

THE TEST 

So the ships were brought into the dock and the 
passengers began to go ashore. But Mr. Escombe had 
sent word to the captain that, as the whites were 
highly enraged against me and my life was in danger, 
my family and I should be advised to land at dusk, 
when the Port Superintendent Mr. Tatum would 
escort us home. The captain communicated the 
message to me. and I agreed to act accordingly. Hut 
scarcely half an hour after this. Mr. Laughton came 
to the captain. He said: ‘I would like to take Mr. 
Gandhi with me. should he have no objection. As 
the legal adviser of the Agent Company I tell you 
that you are not bound to carry out the message you 
have received from Mr. Escombe.* After this he came 
to me and said somewhat to this effect : * If you are 
not afraid, I suggest that Mrs. Gandhi and the 
children should drive to Mr. Rustomji's house, whilst 
you and I follow them on foot. I do not at all like 
the idea of your entering the city like a thief in the 
night. I do not think there is any fear of anyone 
hurting you. Everything is quiet now. The whites 
have all dispersed. But in any case I am convinced 
that you ought not to enter the city stealthily.’ 

I readily agreed. My wife and children drove safely 
to Mr. Rustomji s place. With the captain’s permission 
I went ashore with Mr. Laughton. Mr. Rustomji s 
house was about two miles from the dock. 

As soon as we landed, some youngsters recognized 
me and shouted Gandhi. Gandhi *. About half a 
dozen men rushed to the spot and joined in the 
shouting. Mr. Laughton feared that the crowd might 
swell and hailed a rickshaw. I had never liked the 
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idea of being in a rickshaw. TTiis was to be my first 
experience. But the youngsters would not let me get 
into it. They frightened the rickshaw boy out of his 
life, and he took to his heels. As we went ahead, 
the crowd continued to swell, until it became impos¬ 
sible to proceed further. They first caught hold of 
Mr. Laughton and separated us. Then they pelted me 
w’ith stones, brickbats and rotten eggs. Someone 
snatched away my turban, whilst others began to 
batter and kick me. I fainted and caught hold of the 
front railings of a house and stood there to get my 
breath. But it was impossible. They came upon me 
boxing and battering. The wife of the Police 
Superintendent, who knew me. happened to be passing 
by. The brave lady came up, opened her parasol 
though there was no sun then, and stood between the 
crowd and me. This checked the fury of the mob, 
as it was difficult for them to deliver blows on me 
without harming Mrs. Alexander. 

Meanwhile an Indian youth who witnessed the 
incident had run to the police station. The Police 
Superintendent Mr. Alexander sent a posse of men to 
ring me round and escort me safely to my destination. 
They arnved in time. The police station lay on our 
way. As we reached there, the Superintendent asked 
me to take refuge in the station, but I gratefully 
declined the offer. ‘They are sure to quiet dowm 
when they realize their mistake,' I said. *I have trust 
in their sense of fairness.* Escorted by the police, I 
arrived without further harm at Mr. Rustomji’s place. 

I had bruises all over, but no abrasions except in one 
place. Dr. Dadibarjor, the ship's doctor, who was on 
the spot, rendered the best possible help. 

There was quiet inside, but outside the whites 
surrounded the house. Night was coming on, and the 
yelling crowd was shouting. ‘ We must have Gandhi. 
The quick-sighted Police Superintendent was already 
there trying to keep the crowds under control, not by 
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threats, but by humouring them. But he was not 
entirely free from anxiety. He sent me a message to 
this effect: * If you would save your friend's house 
and property and also your family, you should escape 
from the house in disguise, as I suggest.' 

Thus on one and the same day I was faced with 
two contradictory positions. When danger to life had 
been no more than imaginary, Mr, Laughton advbed 
me to launch forth openly. I accepted the advice. 
When the danger was quite real, another friend gave 
me the contrary advice, and I accepted that too. 
Who can say whether 1 did so because I saw that my 
life was in jeopardy, or because I did not want to put 
my friend s life and property or the lives of my wife 
and children in danger ? Who can say for certain 
that I was right both when 1 faced the crowd in the 
first instance bravely, as it was said, and when I 
escaped from it in disguise ? 

It is idle to adjudicate upon the right and wrong 
of incidents that have already happened. It is useful 
to understand them and, if possible, to learn a lesson 
from them for the future. It is difficult to say for 
certain how a particular man would act in a particular 
set of circumstances. We can also see that judging a 
man from his outward act is no more than a doubtful 
inference, inasmuch as it is not based on sufficient 
data. 

Be that as it may, the preparations for escape 
made me forget my injuries. As suggested by the 
uperiiitendent, I put on an Indian constable’s uniform 
and wore on my head a Madrasi scarf, wrapped 
round a place to serve as a helmet. Two detectives 
accompanied me, one of them disguised as an Indian 
merchant and with his face painted to resemble that 
of an Indian. I forget the disguise of the other. We 
reached a neighbouring shop by a by-lane and, making 
our way through the gunny bags piled in the godown, 
escaped by the gate of the shop and threaded our 
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way through the crowd to a carriage that had been 
kept for me at the end of the street. In this we 
drove off to the same police station where Mr. 
Alexander had offered me refuge a short time before, 
and I thanked him and the detective officers. 

Whilst I had been thus effecting my escape. Mr. 
Alexander had kept the crowd amused by singing the 
tune: 

'Hang old Gandhi 
On the sour apple tree.' 

When he was informed of my safe arrival at the 
police station, he thus broke the news to the crowd: 
‘ Well, your victim has made good his escape through 
a neighbouring shop. You had better go home now.’ 
Some of them were angry, others laughed, some 
refused to believe the story. 

* Well then.’ said the Superintendent, ‘if you do 
not believe me. you may appoint one or two representa¬ 
tives. whom I am ready to take inside the house. 
If they succeed in finding out Gandhi. I will gladly 
deliver him to you. But if they fail, you must 
disperse. 1 am sure that you have no intention of 
destroying Mr. Rustomji’s house or of harming Mr. 
Gandhi’s wife and children.’ 

The crowd sent their representatives to search 
the house. They soon returned with disappointing 
news, and the crowd broke up at last, most of them 
admiring the Superintendent’s tactful handling of the 
situation, and a few fretting and fuming. 

The late Mr. Chamberlain, who was then Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, cabled asking the Natal 
Government to prosecute my assailants. Mr. Escombe 
sent for me, expressed his regret for the injuries I 
had sustained, and said: * Believe me, I cannot feel 
happy over the least little injury done to your person. 
You had a right to accept Mr. Laughton’s advice 
and to face the worst, but lam sure that, if you 
had considered my suggestion favourably, these sad 
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occurrences would not have happened. If you can 
identify the assailants. I am prepared to arrest and 
prosecute them. Mr. Chamberlain also desires me to 
do so.’ 

To which I gave the following reply: 

‘ I do not want to prosecute anyone. It is 
possible that I may be able to identify one or two of 
them, but what is the use of getting them punished? 
Besides. I do not hold the assailants to blame. They 
were given to understand that I had made exaggerated 
statements in India about the whites in Natal and 
calumniated them. If they believed these reports, it 
is no wonder that they were enraged. The leaders 
and, if you will permit me to say so. you are to blame. 
You could have guided the people properly, but you 
also believed Reuter and assumed that I must have 
indulged in exaggeration. I do not want to bring any 
one to book. I am sure that, when the truth becomes 
known, they will be sorry for their conduct.* 

‘ Would you mind giving me this in writing ? * 
said Mr. Escombe. * Because I shall have to cable to 
Mr. Chamberlain to that effect. I do not want you 
to make any statement in haste. You may, if you like, 
consult Mr. Laughton and your other friends, before 
you come to a final decision. I may confess, however, 
that, if you waive the right of bringing your assailants 
to book, you will considerably help me in restoring 
quiet, besides enhancing your own reputation.* 

‘ Thank you,* said I. * I need not consult anyone. 
I had made my decision in the matter before I came 
to you. It is my conviction that I should not prosecute 
the assailants, and I am prepared this moment to 
reduce my decision to writing.’ 

With this I gave him the necessary statement. 


rv 

THE CALM AFTER THE STORM 

I had not yet left the police station, when, after 
two days, I was taken to see Mr. Escombe. Two 
constables were sent to protect me, though no such 
precaution was then needed. 

On the day of landing, as soon as the yellow flag 
was lowered, a representative of The Natal Advertiser 
had come to interview me. He had asked me a 
number of questions, and in reply I had been able to 
refute every one of the charges that had been levelled 
against me. Thanks to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, I had 
delivered only written speeches in India, and I had 
copies of them all, as well as of my other writings. 
I had given the interviewer all this literature and 
showed him that in India I had said nothing which 
I had not already said in South Africa in stronger 
language. I had also shown him that I had had no 
hand in bringing the passengers of the Courland and 
N^aderi to South Africa. Many of them were old 
residents, and most of them, far from wanting to stay 
in Natal, meant to go to the Transvaal. In those 
days the Transvaal offered better prospects than 
Natal to those coming in search of wealth, and most 
Indians, therefore, preferred to go there. 

This interview and my refusal to prosecute the 
assailants produced such a profound impression that 
the Europeans of Durban were ashamed of their 
conduct. The press declared me to be innocent and 
condemned the mob. Thus the lynching ultimately 
proved to be a blessing for me, that is, for the cause. 
It enhanced the prestige of the Indian community in 
South Africa and made my work easier. 
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In three or four days I went to my house, and it 
was not long before I settled down again. The 
incident added also to my professional practice. 

But if it enhanced the prestige of the community, 
It also fanned the flame of prejudice against it. As 
soon as it was proved that the Indian could put up a 
manly fight, he came to be regarded as a danger. 
Two bills were introduced in the Natal Legislative 
Assembly, one of them calculated to affect the Indian 
trader adversely, and the other to impose a stringent 
restriction on Indian immigration. Fortunately the 
fight for the franchise had resulted in a decision to 
the effect that no enactment might be passed against 
the Indians as such, that is to say, that the law» 
should make no distinctions of colour or race. The 
language of the bills above mentioned made them 
applicable to all, but their object undoubtedly was to 
impose further restrictions on the Indian residents of 
Natal. 

The bills considerably increased my public work 
and made the community more alive than ever to 
their sense of duty. They were translated into Indian 
languages and fully explained, so as to bring home to 
the community their subtle implications. We appealed 
to the Colonial Secretary, but he refused to interfere 
and the bills became law. 

Public work now’ began to absorb most of my 
time. Sjt. Mansukhlal Naazar, who, as I have said, 
was already in Durban, came to stay with me, and as 
he gave his time to public work, he lightened my 
burden to some extent. 

Sheth Adamji Miyakhan had, in my absence, dis¬ 
charged his duty with great credit. He had increased 
the membership and added about £ 1,CXX) to the 
coffers of the Natal Indian Congress. The awakening 
caused by the bills and the demonstration against the 
passengers I turned to good account by making an 
appeal for membership and funds, which now amounted 
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to £ 5,000. My desire was to secure for the Congress 
a permanent fund, so that it might procure property 
of its owm and then carry on its work out of the rent 
of the property. This was my first experience of 
managing a public institution. I placed my proposal 
before my co-workers, and they welcomed it. The 
property that was purchased was leased out, and the 
rent was enough to meet the current expenses of the 
Congress. The property was vested in a strong body 
of trustees and is still there today, but it has become 
the source of much internecine quarrelling with the 
result that the rent of the property now accumulates 
in the court. 

This sad situation developed after ray departure 
from South Africa, but my idea of having permanent 
funds for public institutions underwent a change long 
before this difference arose. And now after considerable 
experience with the many public institutions which I 
have managed, it has become my firm conviction that 
it is not good to run public institutions on permanent 
funds. A permanent fund carries in itself the seed of 
the moral fall of the institution. A public institution 
means an institution conducted with the approval, 
and from the funds, of the public. When such an 
institution ceases to have public support, it forfeits its 
right to exist. Institutions maintained on permanent 
funds are often found to ignore public opinion, and 
arc frequently responsible for acts contrary to it. In 
our country we experience this at every step. Some 
of the so-called religious trusts have ceased to render 
any accounts. The trustees have become the owners 
and are responsible to none. I have no doubt that 
the ideal is for public institutions to live, like nature, 
from day to day. The institution that fails to w’in 
public support has no right to exist as such. Tlie 
subscriptions that an institution annually receives are 
a test of its popularity and the honesty of its manage¬ 
ment, and I am of opinion that every institution 
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fhould submit to that test. But let no one misunder¬ 
stand me. My remarks do not apply to the bodies 
which cannot, by their very nature, be conducted 
without permanent buildings. What I mean to say is 
that the current expenditure should be found from 
subscriptions voluntarily received from year to year. 

These views were confirmed during the days of. 
the Satyagraha in South Africa. That magnificent 
campaign extending over six years was carried on 
without permanent funds, though lakhs of rupees were 
necessary for it. I can recollect times when I did not 
know what would happen the next day if no subscrip¬ 
tions came in. But I shall not anticipate future events. 
The reader will find the opinion expressed above 
amply borne out in the coming narrative. 



V 

EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 

When I landed at Durban in January 1897, I had 
three children frith me, my sister's son ten years old, 
and my own sons nine and five years of age* Where 
was I to educate them ? 

I could have sent them to the schools for 
European children, but only as a matter of favour and 
exception* No other Indian children were allowed to 
attend them. For these there were schools esrablished 
by Christian missions, but I was not prepared to send 
my children there, as I did not like the education 
imparted in those schools* For one thing, the 
medium of instruction would be only English, or 
perhaps incorrect Tamil or Hindi; this too couid 
only have been arranged with difficulty* I could not 
possibly put up with this and other disadvantages. In 
the meantime I was making my own attempt to teach 
them. But that was at best irregular, and I could not 
get hold of a suitable Gujarati teacher. 

I was at my wits' end, I advertised for an 
English teacher who should teach the children under 
my direction. Some regular instruction was to be 
given them by this teacher, and for the rest they 
should be satisfied with what little I could give them 
irregularly* So I engaged an English governess on £7 
a month. This went on for some time, but not to 
my satisfaction. The boys acquired some knowledge 
of Gujarati through my conversation and intercourse 
with them, which was strictly in the mother-tongue* 

I was loath to send them back to India, for I believed 
even then that young children should not be separated 
from their parents. The education tliat children 
naturally imbibe in a well-ordered household is 
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impossible to obtain in hostels. I therefore kept my 
children with me. I did send my nephew and elder 
son to be educated at residential schools in India for 
a few months, but I soon had to recall them. Later, 
the eldest son. long after he had come of age, broke 
away from me, and went to India to join a High 
School in Ahmedabad. I have an impression that the 
nephew was satisfied with what I could give him. 
Unfortunately he died in the prime of youth after a 
brief illness. The other three of my sons have never 
been at a public school, though they did get some 
regular schooling in an improvised school which I 
started for the children of Satyagrahi parents in 
South Africa. 

These experiments were all inadequate. I could 
not devote to the children all the time I had wanted 
to give them. My inability to give them enough 
attention and other unavoidable causes prevented me 
from providing them with the literary education I 
had desired, and all my sons have had complaints to 
make against me in this matter. Whenever they come 
across an M. A. or a B. A., or even a matriculate, 
they seem to feel the handicap of a want of school 
education. 

Nevertheless I am of opinion that, if 1 had 
insisted on their being educated somehow at public 
schools, they would have been deprived of the train¬ 
ing that can be had only at the school of experience, 
or from constant contact with the parents. I should 
never have been free, as I am today, from anxiety on 
their score, and the artificial Education that they 
could have had in England or South Africa, torn from 
me, would never have taught them the simplicity and 
the spirit of service that they show in their lives 
today, while their artificial ways of living might have 
been a serious handicap in my public work. Therefore, 
though I have not been able to give them a literary 
education either to their or to my satisfaction, I am 
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not quite sure, as I look back on my past years, that 
I have not done my duty by them to the best of my 
capacity Nor do I regret not having sent them to 
public schools. I have always felt that the undesirable 
traits I see today in my eldest son are an echo of 
my own undisciplined and unformulated early life I 
regard that time as a period of half-baked knowledge 
and indulgence. It coincided with the most impression¬ 
able years of my eldest son. and naturally he has 
refused to regard it as my time of indulgence and 
inexperience. He has on the contrary believed that 
that was the brightest period of my life, and the 
changes, effected later, have been due to delusion, 
miscalled enlightenment. And well he might. Why 
should he not think that my earlier years represented 
a period of awakening, and the later years of radical 
change, years of delusion and egotism ? Often have I 
been confronted with various posers from friends: 
What harm had there been, if I had given my boys 
an academical education? What right had I thus to 
clip their wings ? Why should I have come in the 
way of their taking degrees and choosing their own 
careers ? 

I do not think that there is much point in these 
questions. I have come in contact with numerous 
students. I have tried myself or through others to 
impose my educational ‘ fads' on other children too 
and have seen the results thereof. There are within 
my knowledge a number of young men today contem¬ 
poraneous with my sons. I do not think that man to 
man they are any better than my sons, or that my 
sons have much to learn from them. 

But the ultimate result of my experiments is in 
the womb of the future. My object in discussing this 
subject here is that a student of the history of civili¬ 
zation may have some measure of the difference 
between disciplined home education and school 
education, and also of the effect produced on children 
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through changes introduced by parents in their lives. 
The purpose of this chapter is also to show the 
lengths to which a votary of truth is driven by his 
experiments with truth, as also to show the votary of 
liberty how many are the sacrifices demanded by that 
stem goddess. Had I been without a sense of self- 
respect and satisfied myself with having for my 
children the education that other children could not 
get, I should have deprived them of the object-lesson 
in liberty and self-repect that I gave them at the 
cost of the literary training. And where a choice has 
to be made between liberty and learning, who will 
not say that the former has to be preferred a thousand 
times to the latter? 

The youths whom I called out in 1920 from those 
citadels of slavery—their schools and colleges—and 
whom I advised that it was far better to remain 
unlettered and break stones for the sake of liberty 
than to go in for a literary education in the chains 
of slaves will probably be able now to trace my 
advice to its source. 


vr 

SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


My profession progressed satisfactorily, but that was 
far from satisfying me. The question of further simplify¬ 
ing my life and of doing some concrete act of scr\dce 
to my fellowmen had been constantly agitating me. 
when a leper came to my door. I had not the heart 
to dismiss him with a meal. So I offered him shelter, 
dressed his wounds, and began to look after him. But 
I could not go on like that indefinitely. I could not 
afford, I lacked the will to keep him always with 
me. So I sent him to the Government Hospital for 
indentured labourers. 

But I was still ill at ease. I longed for some 
humanitarian work of a permanent nature. Dr. Booth 
was the head of the St. Aidan’s Mission. He was a 
kind-hearted man and treated his patients free. Thanks 
to Parsi Rustomji’s charities, it was possible to open a 
small charitable hospital under Dr. Booth’s charge. T 
felt strongly inclined to serve as a nurse in this 
hospital. The work of dispensing medicines took from 
one to two hours daily, and I made up my mind to 
find that time from my office-work, so as to be able 
to fill the place of a compounder in the dispensary 
attached to the hospital. Most of my professional 
work was chamber work, conveyancing and arbitration. 

I of course used to have a few cases in the magistrate’s 
court, but most of them were of a non-controversial 
character, and Mr. Khan, who had followed me to 
South Africa and was then living with me, undertook 
to take them if I was absent. So I found time to 
serve in the small hospital. This meant two hours 
every morning, including the time taken in going to 
and from the hospital. This work brought me some 
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peace. It consisted in ascertaining the patient’s 
complaints, laying the facts before the doctor and 
dispensing the prescriptions. It brought me in close 
touch with suffering Indians, most of them indentured 
Tamil, Telugu or North India men. 

The experience stood me in good stead, when 
during the Boer War I offered my services for nursing 
the sick and wounded soldiers. 

The question of the rearing of children had been 
ever before me. I had two sons born in South Africa, 
and my service in the hospital was useful in solving 
the question of their upbringing. My independent 
spirit was a constant source of trial. My wife and I 
had decided to have the best medical aid at the time 
of her delivery, but if the doctor and the nurse were 
to leave us in the lurch at the right moment, what 
was I to do ? Then the nurse had to be an Indian. 
And the difficulty of getting a trained Indian nurse 
in South Africa can be easily imagined from the 
similar difficulty in India. So I studied the things 
necessary for safe labour. I read Dr. Tribhuvandas’ 
book, Ma-ne Sh7khaman — Advice to a mother — and 
I nursed both my children according to the instructions 
given in the book, tempered here and there by such 
experience as I had gained elsewhere. The services 
of a nurse were utilzed — not for more than two 
months each time — chiefly for helping my wife, and 
not for taking care of the babies, which I did myself. 

The birth of the last child put me to the severest 
test. The travail came on suddenly. The doctor was not 
immediately available, and some time was lost in 
fetching the midwife. Even if she had been on the 
spot, she could not have helped delivery. I had to 
see through the safe delivery of the baby. My careful 
study of the subject in Dr. Tribhuvandas’ work was 
of inestimable help. I was not nervous. 

I am convinced that for the proper upbringing of 
children the parents ought to have a general 
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knowledge of the care and nursing of babies. At 
every step I have seen the advantages of my careful 
study of the subject. My children would not have 
enjoyed the general health that they do today, had I 
not studied the subject and turned my knowledge to 
account. We labour under a sort of superstition that 
the child has nothing to learn during the first five 
years of its life. On the contrary the fact is that 
the child never learns in after life what it does in its 
first five years. The education of the child begins 
with conception. The physical and mental states of 
the parents at the moment of conception are re¬ 
produced in the baby. Then during the period of 
pregnancy it continues to be affected by the mother’s 
moods, desires and temperament, as also by her ways 
of Ufe. After birth the child imitates the parents, 
and for a considerable number of years entirely 
depends on them for its growth. 

The couple who realize these things will never 
have sexual union for the fulfilment of their lust, but 
only when they desire issue. I think it is the height 
of ignorance to believe that the sexual act is an inde¬ 
pendent function necessary like sleeping or eating. 
The world depends for its existence on the act of 
generation, and as the world is the play-ground of 
God and a reflection of His glory, the act of genera¬ 
tion should be controlled for the ordered growth of 
the world. He who realizes this will control his lust 
at any cost, equip himself with the knowledge neces¬ 
sary for the physical, mental and spiritual well-being 
of his progeny, and give the benefit of that know¬ 
ledge to posterity. 


VII 

BRAHM ACHARY A — I 


We now reach the stage in this story when I 
began seriously to think of taking the brahmacharya 
vow. I had been wedded to a monogamous ideal ever 
since my marriage, faithfulness to my wife being part 
of the love of truth. But it was in South Africa 
that I came to realize the importance of observing 
brahmacharya even with respect to my wife. I cannot 
definitely say what circumstance or what book it was, 
that set my thoughts in that direction, but I have a 
recollection that the predominant factor was the 
influence of Raychandbhai, of whom I have already 
written. I can still recall a conversation that I had 
with him. On one occasion I spoke to him in high 
praise of Mrs. Gladstone’s devotion to her husband. 
I had read somewhere that Mrs. Gladstone insisted 
on preparing tea for Mr. Gladstone even in the House 
of Commons, and that this had become a rule in 
the life of this illustrious couple, whose actions were 
governed by regularity. I spoke of this to the poet, 
and incidentally eulogized conjugal love. ‘ Which of 
the two do you prize more, asked Raychandbhai, ‘the 
love of Mrs. Gladstone for her husband as his wife, 
or her devoted service irrespective of her relation to 
Mr. Gladstone ? Supposing she had been his sister, or 
his devoted servant, and ministered to him with the 
same attention, what would you have said ? Do we 
not have instances of such devoted sisters or servants ? 
Supposing you had found the same loving devotion in 
a male servant, would you have been pleased in the 
same way as in Mrs. Gladstone’s case ? Just examine 
the view point suggested by me. ’ 

Raychandbhai was himself married. I have an 
impression that at the moment his words sounded 
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harsh, but they gripped me irresistibly. The devotion 
of a servant was, I felt, a thousand times more praise¬ 
worthy than that of a wife to her husband. There 
was nothing surprising in the wife’s devotion to her 
husband, as there was an indissoluble bond between 
them. The devotion was perfectly natural. But it 
required a special effort to cultivate equal devotion 
between master and servant. The poet’s point of 
view began gradually to grow upon me. 

What then, I asked myself, should be my relation 
with my wife ? Did my faithfulness consist in making 
my wife the instrument of my lust? So long as I was 
the slave of lust, my faithfulness was worth nothing. 
To be fair to my wife, I must say that she was never 
the temptress. It was therefore the easiest thing for 
me to take the vow of brahmacharya^ if only I willed 
it. It was my weak will or lustful attachment that 
was the obstacle. 

Even after my conscience had been roused in the 
matter, I failed twice. I failed because the motive 
that actuated the effort was none the highest. My 
main object was to escape having more children. 
Whilst in England I had read something about 
contraceptives. I have already referred to Dr. Allin- 
son’s birth control propaganda in the chapter on 
Vegetarianism. If it had some temporary effect on 
me, Mr. Hill’s opposition to those methods and his 
advocacy of internal effort as opposed to outward 
means, in a word, of self-control, bad a far greater 
effect, which in due time came to be abiding. Seeing, 
therefore, that I did not desire more children I began 
to strive after self-control. There was endless difficulty 
in the task. We began to sleep in separate beds. I 
decided to retire to bed only after the day’s work had 
left me coiApletely exhausted. All these efforts did 
not seem to bear much fruit, but when I look back 
upon the past, I feel that the final resolution was the 
cumulative effect of those unsuccessful strivings. 
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The final resolution could only be made as late 
as 1906. Satyagraha had not then been started. I had 
not the least notion of its coming. I was practising 
in Johannesburg at the time of the Zulu * Rebellion ’ 
in Natal, which came soon after the Boer War. 1 
felt that I must offer my services to the Natal Govern¬ 
ment on that occasion. The offer was accepted, as we 
shall see in another chapter. But the work set me 
furiously thinking in the direction of self-control, and 
according to ray wont I discussed my thoughts with 
my co-workers. It became my conviction that pro¬ 
creation and the consequent care of children were 
inconsistent with public service. I had to break up 
my household at Johannesburg to be able to serve 
during the Rebellion ’. Within one month of offering 
my services. I had to give up the house I had so 
carefully furnished. I took my wife and children to 
Phoenix and led the Indian ambulance corps attached 
to the Natal forces. During the difficult marches that 
had then to be performed, the idea flashed upon me 
that if I wanted to devote myself to the service of 
the community in this manner. I must relinquish the 
desire for children and wealth and live the life of a 
vana^Mtha—oi one retired from household cares. 

The Rebellion’ did not occupy me for more than 
SIX weeks, but this brief period proved to be a very 
important epoch in my life. The importance of vows 
grew upon nie more clearly than ever before. I realized 
that a vow far from closing the door to real freedom, 
opened it Up to this time I had not met with success 
because the wiU had been lacking, because I had had 
no faith in myself, no faith in the grace of God. and 
ere ore. my mind had been tossed on the boisterous 
sea of doubt. I realized that in refusing to take a vow 
man was drawn into temptation, and that to be bound 
by a vow was like a passage from libertinism to a real 
monogamous marriage. ’I beueve in effort. I do not 
want to bind myself with vows.' is the mentality of 
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weakness and betrays a subtle desire for the thing to 
be avoided. Or where can be the difficulty in making 
a final decision 7 I vow to flee from the serpent which 
I know wiU bite me. I do not simply make an effort 
to flee from him. I know that mere effort may mean 
certain death. Mere effort means ignorance of the 
certain fact that the serpent is bound to kill me The 
f^t. therefore, that I could rest content with an 
effort only, means that I have not yet clearly realized 
the necessity of definite action. ‘But supposing my 
views are changed in the future, how can I bind myself 
by a TOW ? ’ Such a doubt often deters us. But that 
doubt also betrays a lack of clear perception that a 
particular thing must be renounced, liiat is why 
Nishkulanand has sung: 

Renunciatiuii without aversion is not lasting,' 

Where therefore the desire is gone, a vow of renun¬ 
ciation is the natural and inevitable fruit. 


VIII 

BRAHMACHARYA — II 


After full discussion and mature deliberation I 
took the vow in 1906. I had not shared my thoughts 
with my wife until then, but only consulted her at the 
time of taking the vow. She had no objection. But 
I had great difficulty in making the final resolve. I 
had not the necessary strength. How was I to 
control my passions ? The elimination of carnal 
relationship with one’s wife seemed then a strange 
thing. But I launched forth with faith in the sustaining 
power of God. 

As I look back upon the twenty years of the vow, I 
am filled with pleasure and wonderment. The more or 
less successful practice of self-control had been going 
on since 1901. But the freedom and joy that came 
to me after taking the vow had never been experienc¬ 
ed before 1906. Before the vow I had been open to 
being overcome by temptation at any moment. Now 
the vow was a sure shield against temptation. The 
great potentiality of brahmacharya daily became more 
and more patent to me. The vow was taken when I 
was in Phoenix. As soon as I was free from ambulance 
work, I went to Phoenix, whence 1 had to return to 
Johannesburg. In about a month of my returning 
there, the foundation of Satyagraha was laid. As 
though unknown to me, the brahmacharya vow had 
been preparing me for it. Satyagraha had not been a 
preconceived plan. It came on spontaneously, without 
my having willed it. But I could see that all my 
previous steps had led up to that goal. I had cut 
down my heavy household expenses at Johannesburg 
and gone to Phoenix to take, as it were, the 
brahmacharya vow. 
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The knowledge that a perfect observance of 
brahmacharya means realization of brahman, I did not 
owe to a study of the Shastras. It slowly grew upon 
me with experience. The shastraic texts on the subject 
I read only later in life. Every day of the vow has 
taken me nearer the knowledge that in brahmacharya 
lies the protection of the body, the mind and the soul. 
For brah^charya was now no process of hard 
penance, it was a matter of consolation and joy. 
Every day revealed a fresh beauty in it. 

But if it was a matter of ever-increasing joy, let 
no one believe that it was an easy thing for me. 
Even when I am past fifty-six years, I realize how 
hard a thing it is. Every day I realize more and 
more that it is like walking on the sword’s edge, and 
I see every moment the necessity for eternal vigilance. 

Control of the palate is the first essential in the 
observance of the vow. I found that complete control 
of the palate made the observance very easy, and so 
I now pursued my dietetic experiments not merely 
from the vegetarian’s but ako from the brahmchari’s 
point of view. As the result of these experiments I 
saw that the brahmachari's food should be limited, 
simple, spiceless, and, if possible, uncooked. 

Six years of experiment have showed me that the 
brahmachari's ideal food is fresh fruit and nuts. The 
immunity from passion that I enjoyed when I lived 
on this food was unknown to me after I changed 
that diet. Brahmacharya needed no effort on my part 
in South Africa v hen I lived on fruits and nuts alone. 

It has been a matter of very great effort ever since 
I began to take milk. How I had to go back to milk 
from a fruit diet will be considered in its proper place. 

It is enough to observe here that I have not the 
least doubt that milk diet makes the brahmacharya 
vow difficult to observe. Let no one deduce from 
this that all brahmacharis must give up milk. TTie 
effect on brahmacharya of different kinds of food can 
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be determined only after numerous experiments. 1 
have yet to find a fruit-substitute for milk which is 
an equally good muscle-builder and easily digestible. 
The doctors, vaidyas and habims have alike failed to 
enlighten me. Therefore, though I know milk to be 
partly a stimulant, I cannot, for the time being, advise 
anyone to give it up. 

As an external aid to brahmacharya, fasting is as 
necessary as selection and restriction in diet. So 
overpowering arc the senses that they can be kept 
under control only when they are completely hedged 
in on all sides, from above and from beneath. It is 
common knowledge that they are powerless without 
food, and so fasting undertaken with a view to control 
of the senses is, I have no doubt, very helpful. With 
some, fasting is of no avail, because assuming that 
mechanical fasting alone will make them immune, they 
keep their bodies without food, but feast their minds 
upon all sorts of delicacies, thinking all the while 
what they will cat and what they will drink after the 
fast terminates. Such fasting helps them in controlling 
neither palate nor lust. Fasting is useful, when mind 
co-operates with starving body, that is to say, when it 
cultivates a distaste for the objects that are denied 
to the body. Mind is at the root of all sensuality. 
Fasting, therefore, has a limited use, for a fasting man 
may continue to be swayed by passion. But it may 
be said that extinction of the sexual passion is as a 
rule impossible without fasting, which may be said to 
be indispensable for the observance of brahmacharya. 
Many aspirants after brahmacharya fail, because in the 
use of their other senses they want to carry on like 
those who are not brahmachuris. Their effort is, there¬ 
fore. identical with the effort to experience the bracing 
cold of w’inter in the scorching summer months. 
There should be a clear line between the life of a 
brahmachari and of one who is not. The resemblance 
that there is between the tw’o is only apparent The 
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distinction ought to be clear as daylight. Both use 
their eyesight, but whereas the brahtnachari uses it to 
see the glories of God. the other uses it to see the 
frivolity around him. Both use their ears, but whereas 
the one hears nothing but praises of God. the other 
-feasts his ears upon ribaldry. Both often keep late 
hours, but whereas the one devotes them to prayer 
the otliM fritters them away in wild and wasteful 
mu-th. Both feed the inner man. but the one only to 
keep the temple of God in good repair, while the 
other gorges himself and makes the sacred vessel a 
stinking gutter. Thus both live as the poles apart, 
and the distance between them will grow and not 
diminish with the passage of time. 

Brahmacharva means control of the senses in 
thought, word and deed. Every day I have been 
realizing more and more the necessity for restraints 
of the kind I have detailed above. There is no limit 
to the possibilities of renunciation, even as there is 
none to those of brahmacharya. Such brahmacharya is 
infpossible of attainment by limited effort. For many 
it must remain only as an ideal. An aspirant after 
brahmacharya will always be conscious of his short¬ 
comings. will seek out the passions lingering in the 
innermost recesses of his heart and will incessantly 
strive to get rid of them. So long as thought is not 
^der complete control of the will, brahmacharya in 
its fulness is absent. Involuntary thought is an 
affection of the mind, and curbing of thought, there¬ 
fore. means curbing of the mind which is even more 
difficult to curb than the wind. Nevertheless the 
existence of God within makes even control of the 
mind possible. Let no one think that it is impossible 
because it is difficult. It is the highest goal, and it 
is no wonder that the highest effort should be 
necessary to attain it. 

But it was after coming to India that I realized 
that such brahmacharya was impossible to attain by 
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mere human effort. Until then I had been labourmj{ 
under the delusion that fruit diet alone would enable 
me to eradicate all passions, and I had flattered 
myself with the belief that 1 had nothing more to do. 

But I must not anticipate the chapter of my 
struggles. Meanwhile let me make it clear that those 
who desire to observe brakmackarya with a view to 
realizing God need not despair, provided their faith in 
God is equal to their confidence in their own effort. 

wtsrarejf q? ?S! fiiqgg ii 

‘The sense-objects turn away from an abstemious soul, 
leaving the relish behind. The relish also disappears 
with the realization of the Highest/^ Therefore His 
name and His grace are the last resources of the 
aspirant after moksha. This truth came to me only 
after my return to India. 


1. The Bhagaved Gita, 2-59. 




IX 

SIMPLE LIFE 

I had started on a life of ease and comfort, but 
the experiment was short-lived. Although I had furnished 
the house with care, yet it failed to have any liold 
on me. So no sooner had I launched forth on that 
life, than I began to cut down expenses. The washer¬ 
man’s bill was heavy, and as he was besides by no 
means noted for his punctuality, even two to three 
dozen shirts and collars proved insufficient for me. 
Collars had to be changed daily and shirts, if not 
daily, at least every alternate day. This meant a double 
expense, which appeared to me unnecessary. So I 
equipped myself with a washing outfit to save it. I 
bought a book on washing, studied the art and taught 
it also to my wife. This no doubt added to my work, 
but its novelty made it a pleasure. 

I shall never forget the first collar that I washed 
myself. I had used more starch than necessary, the 
iron had not been made hot enough, and for fear of 
burning the collar I had not pressed it sufficiently. 
The result was that, though the collar was fairly 
stiff, the superfluous starch continually dropped off it 
I went to court with the collar on, thus inviting the 
ridicule of brother barristers, but even in those days 
I could be impervious to ridicule. 

* Well,* said I, ‘ this is my first experiment at 
washing my own collars and hence the loose starch- 
But it does not trouble me. and then there is the 
advantage of providing you with so much fun.* 

* But surely there is no lack of laundries here ? * 
asked a friend. 

‘ The laundry bill is very heavy,* said I. ‘ The 
charge for washing a collar is almost as much as its 
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pric€, and even then there is the eternal dependence 
on the washerman. I prefer by far to wash my 
things myself.* 

But I could not make my friends appreciate the 
beauty of self-help. In course of time I became an 
expert washerman so far as my own work went, and 
my washing was by no means inferior to laundry 
washing. My collars were no less stiff or shiny than 
others. 

When Gokhale came to South Africa, he had 
with him a scarf which was a gift from Mahadeo 
Govind Ranade. He treasured the memento with the 
utmost care and used it only on special occasions. 
One such occasion was the banquet given in his 
honour by the Johannesburg Indians. The scarf was 
creased and needed ironing. It was not possible to 
send it to the laundry and get it back in time. I 
offered to try my art. 

I can trust to your capacity as a lawyer, but not 
as a washerman,’ said Gokhale. ‘What if you should 
soil it ? Do you know what it means to me ? * 

^Vitll this he narrated, with much joy, the story 
of the gift. I still insisted, guaranteed good work, 
got his permission to iron it, and won his certificate. 
After that I did not mind if the rest of the world 
refused me its certificate. 

In the same way, as I freed myself from slavery 
to the washerman, I threw off dependence on the 
barber. All people who go to England learn there at 
least the art of shaving, but none, to my knowledge, 
learn to cut their own hair. I had to learn that too. 

I once went to an Engli.«h hair-cutter in Pretoria. He 
contemptuously refused to cut my hair. I certainly 
felt hurt, but immediately purchased a pair of clippers 
and cut my hair before the mirror. 1 succeeded more 
or less in cu^ng the front hair, but I spoiled the 
back. The friends in the court shook with laughter. 
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* What *s wrong with your hair, Gandhi ? Rats 
have been at it ? * 

* No. The white barber would not condescend to 
touch my black hair, ’ said I, * so I preferred to cut 
it myself, no matter how badly. ’ 

The reply did not surprise the friends. 

The barber was not at fault in having refused to 
cut my hair. There wa.s every chance of his losing 
his custom, if he should serve black men. Wc do not 
allow our barbers to serve our untouchable brethren. 
I got the reward of this in South Africa, not once, 
but many times, and the conviction that it was the 
punishment for our own sins saved me from becoming 
angry 

The extreme forms in which my passion for self- 
help and simplicity ultimately expressed itself will be 
described in their proper place. The seed had been 
long sown. It only needed watering to take root, to 
flower and to fructify, and the watering came in due 
course. 


X 

THE BOER WAR 

I must skip many other experiences of the period 
between 1897 and 1899 and come straight to the 
Boer War. 

When the war was declared, my personal sympa¬ 
thies were all with the Boers, but I believed then 
that I had yet no right, in such cases, to enforce my 
individual convictions. I have minutely dealt with the 
inner struggle regarding this in my history of the 
Satyagraha in South Africa, and I must not repeat 
the argument here. I invite the curious to turn to 
those pages. Suffice it to say that my loyalty to the 
British rule drove me to participation with the British 
in that war. I felt that, if J demanded rights as a 
British citizen, it was also my duty, as such, to parti¬ 
cipate in the defence of the British Empire. I held 
then that India could achieve her complete emancipa¬ 
tion only within and through the British Empire. So 
I collected together as many comrades as possible, 
and with very great difficulty got their services 
accepted as an ambulance corps. 

The average Englishman believed that the Indian 
was a coward, incapable of taking risks or looking 
^yond his immediate self-interest. Many English 
mends, therefore, threw cold water on my plan. But 
Dr. Booth suppori-ed it whole-heartedly. He trained 
us in ambulance work. We secured medical certificates 
OT fitness for service. Mr. Laughton and the late 
Mr. Escombe enthusiastically supported the plan, and 
we applied at last for service at the front. The 
overnment thankfully acknowledged our application, 
but said that our services were not then needed. 

I would not rest satisfied, however, with this 
refusal. Through the introduction of Dr. Booth. J 
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called on the Bishop of Natal. There were many 
Christian Indians in our corps. The Bishop was 
delighted with my proposal and promised to help us 
in getting our services accepted. 

Time too was working with us. The Boer had 
shown more pluck, determination and bravery than 
had been expected ; and our services were ultimately 
needed. 

Our corps was I.ICX) strong, with nearly 40 
leaders. About three hundred were free Indians, and 
the rest indentured. Dr. Booth was also with us. 
The corps acquitted itself well. Though our work was 
to be outside the firing line, and though we had the 
protection of the Red Cross, we were asked at a 
critical moment to serve within the firing line. The 
reservation had not been of our seeking. The autho- 
fities did not want us to be within the range of fire. 
The situation, however, was changed after the repulse 
at Spion Kop, and General Buller sent the message 
that, though we were not bound to take the risk. 
Government would be thankful if wc would do so 
and fetch the wounded from the field. We had no 
hesitation, and so the action at Spion Kop found us 
working within the firing line. During these days wc 
had to march from twenty to twenty-five miles a 
day, bearing the wounded on stretchers. Amongst the 
wounded we had the honour of carrying soldiers like 
General Woodgate. 

The corps was disbanded after six weeks’ service. 
After the reverses at Spion Kop and Vaalkranz, the 
British Commander-in-Chief abandoned the attempt 
to relieve Ladysmith and other places by summary 
procedure, and decided to proceed slowly, awaiting 
reinforcements from England and India. 

Our humble work was at the moment much 
applauded, and the Indians' prestige was enhanced. 
The newspapers published laudatory rhymes with the 
refrain, *We are sons of Empire after all.* 
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General Buller mentioned with appreciation the 
work of the corps in his despatch, and the leaders 
were awarded the War Medal. 

The Indian community became better organized. 
1 got into closer touch with the indentured Indians. 
There came a greater awakening amongst them, and 
the feeling that Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Tamil- 
ians, Gujaratis and Sindhis were all Indians and 
children of the same motherland took deep root 
amongst them. Everyone believed that the Indians’ 
grievances were now sure to be redressed. At the 
moment the white man’s attitude seemed to be 
distinctly changed. The relations formed with the 
whites during the war were of the sweetest. We had 
come in contact with thousands of tommies. They 
were friendly with us and thankful for being there 
to serve them. 

I cannot forbear from recording a sweet remini¬ 
scence of how human nature shows itself at its best 
in moments of trial. We were marching towards 
Chievely Camp where Lieutenant Roberts, the son of 
Lord Roberts, had received a mortal wound. Our 
corps had the honour of carrying the body from the 
field. It was a sultry day — the day of our march. 
Everyone was thirsting for water. TTiere was a tiny 
brook on the way where we could slake our thirst. 
But who was to drink first ? We had proposed to 
come in after the tommies had finished. But they 
would not begin first and urged us to do so, and for 
a while a pleasant competition went on for giving 
precedence to one another. 


XI 


SANITARY REFORM AND FAMINE RELIEF 

It has always been impossible for me to reconcile 
myself to any one member of the body politic remaining 
out of use. I have always been loath to hide or 
connive at the weak points of the community or to 
press for its rights without having purged it of its 
blemishes. Therefore, ever since my settlement in 
Natal. I had been endeavouring to clear the community 
of a charge that had been levelled against it. not 
without a certain amount of truth. The charge had 
often been made that the Indian was slovenly in his 
habits and did not keep his house and surroundings 
clean. The principal men of the community had. there¬ 
fore. already begun to put their houses in order, but 
house-to-house inspection was undertaken only when 
plague was reported to be imminent in Durban. This 
was done after consulting, and gaining the approval of. 
the city fathers, who had desired our co-operation. Our 
co-operation made work easier for them and at the same 
time lessened our hardships. For whenever there is an 
outbreak of epidemics, the executive, as a general 
rule, get impatient, take excessive measures and behave 
to such as may have incurred their displeasure with a 
heavy hand. The community saved itself from this 
oppression by voluntarily taking sanitary measures. 

But I had some bitter experiences. I saw that I 
could not so easily count on the help of the community 
in getting it to do its own duty, as I could in claiming 
for it rights. At some places I met with insults, at 
others with polite indifference. It was too much for 
people to bestir themselves to keep their surroundings 
clean. To expect them to find money for the work 
was out of the question. TTiese experiences taught me. 
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better than ever before, that without infinite patience 
it was impossible to get the people to do any work. 
It is the reformer who is anxious for the reform, and 
not society, from which he should expect nothing 
better than opposition, abhorrence and even mortal 
persecution. Why may not society regard as retrogres¬ 
sion what the reformer holds dear as life itself ? 

Nevertheless the result of this agitation was that 
the Indian community learnt to recognize more or less 
the necessity for keeping their houses and environments 
clean. I gained the esteem of the authorities. They 
saw that, though I had made it my business to vcrt- 
tilatc grievances and press for rights, I was no less 
keen and insistent upon self-purification. 

There was one thing, however, which still remained 
to be done, namely, the awakening in the Indian 
settler of a sense of duty to the motherland. India 
was poor, the Indian settler went to South Africa in 
search of wealth, and he was bound to contribute part 
of his earnings for the benefit of his countrymen in 
the hour of their adversity. This the settler did during 
the terrible famines of 1897 and 1899. They contributed 
handsomely for famine relief, and more so in 1899 
than in 1897. We had appealed to Englishmen also 
for funds, and they had responded well. Even the 
indentured Indians gave their share to the contribution, 
and the system inaugurated at the time of these famines 
has been continued ever since, and we know that 
Indians in South Africa never fail to send handsome 
contributions to India in times of national calamity. 

Thus service of the Indians in South Africa ever 
revealed to me new implications of truth at every 
stage. Truth is like a vast tree, which yields more 
and more fruit, the more you nurture it. The deeper 
the search in the mine of truth the richer the dis¬ 
covery of the gems buried there, in the shape of 
openings for an ever greater variety of service. 


xri 

RETURN TO INDIA 

On my relief from war-duty I felt that my work 
was no longer in South Africa but in India. Not 
that there was nothing to be done in South Africa, 
but I was afraid that my main business might become 
merely money-making. 

Friends at home were also pressing me to return, 
and I felt that I should be of more service in India. 
And for the work in South Africa, there were, of 
course, Messrs Khan and Mansukhlal Naazar. So I 
requested my co-workers to relieve me. After very 
great difficulty my request was conditionally accepted, 
the condition being that J should be ready to go back 
to South Africa if, within a year, the community 
should need me. I thought it was a difficult condition 
but the love that bound me to the community made 
me accept it. 

* The Lord has bound me 
With the cotton-thread of love, 

I am His bondslave/ 

sang Mirabai. And for me, too, the cotton thread of 
love that bound me to the community was too strong 
to break. The voice of the people is the voice of 
God, and here the voice of friends was too real to 
be rejected. I accepted the condition and got their 
permission to go. 

At this time I was intimately connected only with 
Natal. The Natal Indians bathed me with the nectar 
of love. Farewell meetings were arranged at every 
place, and costly gifts were presented to me. 

Gifts had been bestowed on me before when I 
returned to India in 1899, but this time the farewell 
was overwhelming. The gifts of course included 
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things in gold and silver, but there were articles of 
costly diamond as well. 

What right had I to accept all these gifts ? Accept¬ 
ing them, how could I persuade myself that 1 was 
serving the community without remuneration ? All 
the gifts, excepting a few from my clients, were purely 
for my serv ice to the community, and 1 could make 
no difference between my clients and co-workers; for 
the clients also helped me in my public w^ork. 

One of the gifts was a gold necklace worth fifty 
guineas, meant for my wife. But even that gift was 
given because of my public work, and so it could not 
be separated from the rest. 

The evening I w^as presented with the bulk of 
these things I had a sleepless night. 1 walked up and 
down my room deeply agitated, but could find no 
solution. It w’as difficult for n:c to forego gifts worth 
hundreds, it was more difficult to keep them. 

And even if I could keep them, w^hat about my 
children ? What about my wife ? They w^ere being 
trained to a life of service and to an understanding 
that service w^as its own reward. 

I had no costly ornaments in the house. We had 
been fast simplifying our life. How then could we afford 
to have gold watches? How could we afford to wear 
gold chains and diamond rings ? Even then I was 
exhorting people to conquer the infatuation for 
jewellery. What was I now to do with the jewellery 
that had come upon me ? 

I decided that I could not keep these things. I 
drafted a letter, creating a trust of them in favour of 
the community and appointing Parsi Rustomji and 
others trustees. In the morning I held a consultation 
with my wdfe and children and finally got rid of the 
heavy incubus. 

I knew that I should have some difficulty in 
persuading my wife, and I was sure that I sliould 
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hav 0 none so far as the children were concerned. So 
I decided to constitute them my attorneys. 

The children readily agreed to my proposal. * We 
do not need these costly presents, we must return 
them to the community, and should we ever need 
them, we could easily purchase them. ’ they said. 

I was delighted. ‘Then you will plead with mother, 
won’t you?* I asked them.. 

Certainly, said they. ‘That is our business. She 
does not need to wear the ornaments. She would want 
to keep them for us. and if we don’t want them, why 
should she not agree to part with them ? ’ 

But it was easier said than done. 

‘ You may not need them.* said my wife. ‘Your 
children may not need them. Cajoled they will dance 
to your tunc. I can understand your not permitting 
me to wear them. But what about my daughters-in- 
law ? They will be sure to need them. And who 
knows what will happen tomorrow ? I would be the 
last person to part with gifts so lovingly given. * 

And thus the torrent of argument went on. 
reinforced, in the end, by tears. But the children 
were adamant. And I was unmoved. 

I mildly put in: ‘ The children have yet to get 
married. We do not want to see them married young. 
When they arc grown up. they can take care of them¬ 
selves. And surely we shall not have, for our sons, 
brides who are fond of ornaments. And if after all. 
we need to provide them with ornaments, I am there. 
You will ask me then.’ 

‘ Ask you? I know you by this time. You deprived 
me of my ornaments, you would not leave me in peace 
with them. Fancy you offering to get ornaments for 
the daughters-in-law ! You who arc trying to make 
sadhus of my boys from today ! No, the ornaments 
will not be returned. And pray what right have you 
to my necklace ?’ 
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" But, * I rejoined, ' is the necklace given you for 
your service or for my service ?’ 

* I agree. But service rendered by you is as good 
as rendered by me. I have toiled and moiled for you 
day and night. Is that no service 7 You forced all and 
sundry on me, making me weep bitter tears, and I 
slaved for them 1 * 

These were pointed thrusts, and some of them 
went home. But I was determined to return the orna¬ 
ments. I somehow succeeded in extorting a consent 
from her. The gifts received in 1896 and 1901 were 
all returned. A trust-deed was prepared, and they 
were deposited with a bank, to be used for the service 
of the community, according to my wishes or to those 
of the trustees. 

Often, when I was in need of funds for public 
purposes, and felt that I must draw upon the trust, 

I have been able to raise the requisite amount, leaving 
the trust money intact. The fund is still there, being 
operated upon in times of need, and it has regularly 
accumulated. 

I have never since regretted the step, and as the 
years have gone by, my wife has also seen its wisdom. 
It has saved us from many temptations. 

I am definitely of opinion that a public worker 
should accept no costly gifts. 


XIII 

IN INDIA AGAIN 

So I sailed for home. Mauritius was one of the 
ports of call, and as the boat made a long halt there, 
I went ashore and acquainted myself fairly well with 
the local conditions. For one night I was the guest 
of Sir Charles Bruce, the Governor of the Colony. 

After reaching India I spent some time in going 
about the country. It was the year 1901 when the 
Congress met at Calcutta under the presidentship of 
Mr. (later Sir) Dinshaw Wacha. And I of course 
attended it. It was my first experience of the Congress. 

From Bombay I travelled in the same train as Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, as I had to speak to him about 
conditions in South Africa. I knew the kingly style 
in which he lived. He had engaged a special saloon 
for himself, and I had orders to take my opportunity 
of speaking to him by travelling in his saloon for one 
stage. I, therefore, went to the saloon and reported 
myself at the appointed station. With him were Mr. 
Wacha, and Mr. (now Sir) Chimanlal Sctalvad. They 
were discussing politics. As soon as Sir Pherozeshah 
saw me. he said, ‘ Gandhi, it seems nothing can be 
done for you. Of course we will pass the resolution 
you want. But what rights have we in our own 
country ? I believe that, so long as we have no power 
in our own land, you cannot fare better in the 
Colonies.’ 

I was taken aback. Mr. Setalvad seemewl to concur 
in the view; Mr. Wacha cast a pathetic look at me. 

I tried to plead with Sir Pherozeshah, but it was 
out of the question for one like me to prevail upon 
the uncrowned king of Bombay. I contented myself 
with the fact that I should be allowed to move my 
resolution. 
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* You will of course show me the resolution/ said 
Mr. Wacha. to cheer me up. I thanked him and left 
them at the next stop. 

So we reached Calcutta. The President was taken 
to his camp with great eclat by the Reception Committee. 
I asked a volunteer where I was to go. He took me 
to the Ripon College, where a number of delegates 
were being put up. Fortune favoured me. Lokamanya 
was put up in the same block as I. I have a recollection 
that he came a day later. 

And as was natural, Lokamanya would never be 
without his darbar. Were I a painter, I could paint 
him as I saw him seated on his bed — so vivid is the 
whole scene in my memory. Of the numberless people 
that called on him, I can recollect today only one, 
namely, the late Babu Motilal Ghose, editor of the 
Amrita Bazar Patriba. Their loud laughter and their 
talks about the wrong-doings of the ruling race cannot 
be forgotten. 

But I propose to examine in some detail the 
appointments in this camp. The volunteers were 
clashing against one another. You asked one of them 
to do something. He delegated it to another, and he 
in his turn to a third, and so on; and as for the 
delegates, they were neither here nor there. 

I made friends with a few volunteers. I told them 
some things about South Africa, and they felt some¬ 
what ashamed. I tried to bring home to them the 
secret of service. They seemed to understand, but 
service is no mushroom growth. It presupposes the 
will first, and then experience. There was no lack 
of will on the part of those good simple-hearted young 
men, but their experience was nil. The Congress 
would meet three days every year and then go to 
sleep. What training could one have out of a three 
days show once a year ? And the delegates were of a 
piece with the volunteers. They had no better or 
longer training. They would do nothing themselves. 
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Volunteer, do this. Volunteer, do that,' were their 
constant orders. 

Even here I was face to face with untouchability 
in a fair measure. The Tamilian kitchen was far away 
from the rest. To the Tamil delegates even the sight 
of others, whilst they were dining, meant pollution. 
So a special kitchen had to be made for them in the 
College compound, walled in by wicker-work. It was 
full of smoke which choked you. It was a kitchen, 
dining room, washroom, all in one — a close safe with 
no outlet. To me this looked like a travesty of 
Varnadharma, If, I said to myself, there was such 
untouchability between the delegates of the Congress, 
one could well imagine the extent to which it existed 
amongst their constituents. I heaved a sigh at the 
thought. 

There was no limit to insanitation. Pools of 
water were everywhere. There were only a few 
latrines, and the recollection of their stink still 
oppresses me. I pointed it out to the volunteers. 
They said pointblank: * That is not our work, it is the 
scavenger’s work.’ I asked for a broom. The man 
stared at me in wonder. I procured one and cleaned 
the latrine. But that was for myself. The rush was 
80 great, and the latrines were so few, that they 
needed frequent cleaning; but that was more than I 
could do. So I had to content myself with simply 
ministering to myself. And the others did not seem 
to mind the stench and the dirt. 

But that was not all. Some of the delegates did 
not scruple to use the verandahs outside their rooms 
for calls of nature at night. In the morning I pointed 
out the spots to the volunteers. No one was ready 
to undertake the cleaning, and I found no one to 
share the honour with me of doing it. Conditions 
have since considerably improved, but even today 

1 Duties of the four fundamental divisions of Hindu 
Society. 
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thoughtless delegates are not wanting who disfigure 
the Congress camp by committing nuisance wherever 
they choose, and all the volunteers are not always 
ready to clean up after them. 

I saw that, if the Congress session were to be 
prolonged, conditions would be quite favourable for 
the outbreak of an epidemic. 


xrv 

CLERK AND BEARER 


There were yet two days for the Congress session 
to begin. I had made up my mind to offer my 
services to the Congress office in'order to gain some 
experience. So as soon as I had finished the daily 
ablutions on arrival at Calcutta, I proceeded to the 
Congress office. 

Babu Bhupendranath Basu and Sjt. Ghosal were 
the secretaries. I went to Bhupenbabu and offered 
my services. He looked at me, and said: * I have no 
work, but possibly Ghosalbabu might have something 
to give you. Please go to him.* 

So I went to him. He scanned me and said with 
a smile: * I can give you only clerical work. Will 
you do it ? ’ ^ 

* Certainly,’ said I. ‘ I am here to do anything 
that is not beyond my capacity. i 

* That is the right spirit, young man,* he said. 
Addressing the volunteers who surrounded him, he 
added, ‘ Do you hear what this young man says ? * 

Then turning to me he proceeded: ‘ Well then, 
here is a heap of letters for disposal. Take that chair 
and begin. As you see, hundreds of people come to 
see me. What am I to do? Am I to meet them, or 
am I to answer these busybodies inundating me with 
letters? I have no clerks to whom I can entrust this 
work. Most of these letters have nothing in them, 
but you will please look them through. Acknowledge 
those that are worth it, and refer to me those that 
need a considered reply.’ 

I was delighted at the confidence reposed in me. 

Sjt. Ghosal did not know me when he gave me 
the work. Only later did he enquire about my 
credentials. 
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I found my work very easy — the disposal of that 
heap of correspondence. I had done with it in no 
time, and Sjt. Ghosal was very glad. He was talkative. 
He would talk away for hours together. When he 
learnt something from me about my history, he felt 
rather sorry to have given me clerical work. But I 
reassured him: ‘ Please don’t worry. What am I 
before you ? You have grown gray in the service of 
the Congress, and are as an elder to me. 1 am but 
an inexperienced youth. You have put me under a 
debt of obligation by entrusting me with this work. 
For I want to do Congress work, and you have 
given me the rare opportunity of understanding the 
details.* 

‘ To tell you the truth,* said Sjt. Ghosal, * that 
is the proper spirit. But young men of today do not 
realize it. Of course I have known the Congress since 
its birth. In fact I may claim a certain share with 
Mr. Hume in bringing the Congress into being.’ 

And thus we became good friends. He insisted 
on my having lunch with him. 

Sjt. Ghosal used to get his shirt buttoned by his 
bearer. I volunteered to do the bearer’s duty, and I 
loved to do it, as my regard for elders was always 
great. When he came to know this, he did not mind 
my doing little acts of personal service for him. 
In fact he was delighted. Asking me to button his 
shirt, he would say, ‘You see, now, the Congress 
secretary has no time even to button his shirt. He 
has always some work to do.* Sjt. Ghosal’s naivete 
amused me, but did not create any dislike in me for 
service of that nature. The benefit I received from 
this service is incalculable. 

In a few days I came to know the working 
of the Congress. I met most of the leaders. I observed 
the movements of stalwarts like Gokhale and Surendra- 
nath. I also noticed the huge waste of time there. 

I observed too, with sorrow even then the prominent 
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place that the English language occupied in our 
affairs. There was little regard for economy of energy. 
More than one did the work of one, and many an 
important thing was no one’s business at all. 

Critical as my mind was in observing these things, 
there was enough charity in me, and so I always 
thought that it might, after all, be impossible to do 
better in the circumstances, and that saved me from 
undervaluing any work. 


XV 

IN THE CONGRESS 

In the Congress at last. The immense pavilion 
and the volunteers in stately array, as also the elders 
seated on the dais, overwhelmed me. I wondered 
where I should be in that vast assemblage. 

The presidential address was a book by itself. To 
read it from cover to cover was out of the question. 
Only a few passages were therefore read. 

After this came the election of the Subjects 
Committee. Gokhale took me to the Committee 
meetings. 

Sir Pherozeshah had Of course agreed to admit 
my resolution, but I was wondering who would put 
it before the Subjects Committee, and w^hen. For 
there were lengthy speeches to every resolution, all in 
English to boot, and every resolution had some well- 
known leader to back it. Mine was but a feeble pipe 
amongst those veteran drums, and as the night was 
closing in, my heart beat fast. The resolutions com¬ 
ing at the fag-end were, so far as I can recollect, 
rushed through at lightning speed. Everyone was 
hurrying to go. It was 11 o’clock. I had not the 
courage to speak. I had already met Gokhale, who 
had looked at my resolution. So I drew near his chair 
and whispered to him : ‘ Please do something for me.' 
He said: Your resolution is not out of my mind. 
You see the way they are rushing through the resolu¬ 
tions. But I will not allow yours to be passed over.* 

^ So we have done ? * said Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 

No, no, there is still the resolution on South 
Afnca. Mr. Gandhi has been waiting long,’ cried out 
Gokhale. 

Have you seen the resolution ? * asked Sir 
Pherozeshah. 
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* Of course.* 

* Do you like it ?* 

‘ It is quite good.* 

‘ Well then, let us have it, Gandhi.* 

I read it trembling. 

Gokhale supported it. 

* Unanimously passed.* cried out everyone. 

* You will have five minutes to speak to it 
Gandhi,* said Mr. Wacha. 

The procedure was far from pleasing to me. No 
one had troubled to understand the resolution, every¬ 
one was in a hurry to go and, because Gokhale had 
seen the resolution, it was not thought necessary for 
the rest to see it or understand it! 

The morning found me worrying about my speech. 
What was I to say in five minutes? I had prepared 
myself fairly well but the words would not come to 
me. I had decided not to read my speech but to 
speak ex tempore. But the facility for speaking that I 
had acquired in South Africa seemed to have left me 
for the moment. 

As soon as it was time for my resolution. Mr. 
Wacha called out my name. I stood up. My head 
was reeling. I read the resolution somehow. Someone 
had printed and distributed amongst the delegates copies 
of a poem he had written in praise of foreign emigra¬ 
tion. I read the poem and referred to the grievances of 
the settlers in South Africa. Just at this moment Mr. 
Wacha rang the bell. I was sure I had not yet spoken 
for five minutes. I did not know that the bell was 
rung in order to warn me to finish in two minutes 
more. I had heard others speak for half an hour or 
three quarters of an hour, and yet no bell was rung 
for them. I felt hurt and sat down as soon as the 
bell was rung. But my childlike intellect thought 
then that the poem contained an answer to Sir 
Pherozeshah.^ There was no question about the 


1. See Chapter XIII, Paragraph Third. 
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passing of the resolution. In those days there was 
hardly any difference between visitors and delegates. 
Everyone raised his hand and all resolutions passed 
unanimously. My resolution also fared in this wise 
and so lost all its importance for me. And yet the 
very fact that it was passed by the Congress was 
enough to delight my heart. The knowledge that the 
imprimatur of the Congress meant that of the whole 
country was enough to delight anyone. 


XVI 

LORD CURZON’S DARBAR 

TJc Coi^ress was over, but as I had to meet the 
t-hamber of Commerce and various people in connec¬ 
tion with work in South Africa. I stayed in Calcutta 
for a month. Rather than stay this time in a hotel. 
I arranged to get the required introduction for a room 
in the India Club. Among its members were some 
prominent Indians, and I looked forward to getting 
into touch wich them and interesting them in the 
work in South ^rica. Gokhale frequently went to this 
club to play billiards, and when he knew that I was 
to stay in Calcutta for some time, he invited me to 
stay with him. I thankfully accepted the invitation, 
but did not think it proper to go there by myself. 
He waited for a day or two and then took me 
personally. He discovered my reserve and said: 
Gandhi, you have to stay in the country, and this 
sort of reserve will not do. You must get into touch 
with as many people as possible. I want you to do 
Congress work.’ 

I shall record here an incident in the India Qub, 
before I proceed to talk of my stay with Gokhale. 

Lord Curzon held his darbar about this time. 
Some Rajas and Maharajas who had been invited to 
the darbar were members of the Club. In the Club I 
always found them wearing fine Bengalee dhotis and 
shirts and scarves. On the darbar day they put on 
trousers befitting and shining boots. I 

was pained and inquired of one of them the reason 
for the change. 

‘We alone know our unfortunate condition. We 
alone know the insults we have to put up with, in 
order that we may possess our wealth and titles,’ he 
replied . 

1. i.a. Waiters. 
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‘ But what about these khansama turbans and 
these shining boots ?’ I asked. 

‘ Do you see any difference between khansamas 
and us ? he replied, and added, * they are our 
khansamas, we are Lord Curzon’s khansamas. If I 
were to absent myself from the levee, I should have to 
suffer the consequences. If I were to attend it in my 
usual dress, it would be an offence. And do you think 
I am going to get any opportunity there of talking to 
Lord Curzon ? Not a bit of it I * 

I was moved to pity for this plainspoken friend. 

This reminds me of another darbar. 

At the time when Lord Hardinge laid the 
foundation stone of the Hindu University, there was 
a darbar. There were Rajas and Maharajas of course, 
but Pandit Malaviyaji specially invited me also to 
attend it. and I did so. 

I was distressed to see the Maharajas bedecked 
like women —silk pyjamas and silk achkans, pearl 
necklaces round their necks, bracelets on their wrists, 
pearl and diamond tassels on their turbans and, besides 
all this, swords with golden hilts hanging from their 
waist-bands. 

I discovered that these were insignia not of their 
royalty, but of their slavery. I had thought that they 
must be wearing these badges of impotence of their 
own free will, but I was told that it was obligatory 
for these Rajas to wear all their costly jewels at such 
functions. I also gathered that some of them had a 
positive dislike for wearing these jewels, and that they 
never wore them except on occasions like the darbar. 

I do not know how far my information was 
correct. But whether they wear them on other 
occasions or not, it is distressing enough to have to 
attend viceregal darbars in jewels that only some 
women wear. 

How heavy is the toll of sins and wrongs that 
wealth, power and prestige exact from man! 
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XVII 

A MONTH WITH GOKHALE-1 

JFrom the very first day of my stay with him 
Cjokhale made me feci completely at home. He 
treated me as though I were his younger brother, he 
acquainted himself with all my requirements and 
arranged to see that I got all I needed. Fortunately 
my wants were few, and as I had cultivated the habit 
^ self-help, I needed very little personal attendance. 
He was deeply impressed with my habit of fending 
for myself, my personal cleanliness, perseverance and 
regularity, and would often overwhelm me with praise. 

He seemed to keep nothing private from me. He 
would introduce me to all the important people that 
called on him. Of these the one who stands foremost 
in my memory is Dr. ( now Sir) P. C. Ray. He 
lived practically next door and was a very frequent 
visitor. 

This is how he introduced Dr. Ray: ‘ This is 
Prof. Ray who, having a monthly salary of Rs. 800, 
keeps just Rs. 40 for himself and devotes the balance 
to public purposes. He is not, and does not want to 
get, married. ’ 

I sec little difference between Dr. Ray as he is 
today and as he used to be then. His dress used to 
be nearly as simple as it is, with this difference of 
course that whereas it is Khadi now, it used to be 
Indian mill-cloih in those days. I felt I could never 
hear too much of the talks between Gokhale and Dr. 
Ray, as they all pertained to public good or were of 
educative value. At times they were painful too, 
contaning, as they did, strictures on public men. As 
a result, some of those whom I had regarded as 
stalwart fighters began to look quite puny. 
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MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH 

To sec Gokhale at work was as much a joy as 
an education. He never wasted a minute. His private 
relations and friendships were all lor public good. All 
his talks had reference only to the good of the country 
and were absolutely free from any trace of untruth 
or insincerity. India's poverty and subjection were 
matters of constant and intense concern to him. 
Various people sought to interest him in different 
things. But he gave every one of them the same reply: 

You do the thing yourself. Let me do my own 
work. What I want is freedom for my country. After 
that is won. we can think of other things. Today 
that one thing is enough to engage all my time and 
energy. ' 

His reverence for Ranade could be seen every 
moment. Ranade s authority was final in every matter, 
and he would cite it at every step. The anniversary 
of Ranade’s death ( or birth. I forget which ) occurred 
during my stay with Gokhale, who observed it regularly. 
There were with him then, besides myself, his friends 
Prof. Kathavate and a Sub-Judge. He invited us to 
take part in the celebration, and in his speech he 
gave us his reminiscences of Ranade. He compared 
incidentally Ranade, Telang and Mandlik, He eulogized 
c ang s charming style and Mandlik's greatness as a 
reformer. Citing an instance of Mandlik’s solicitude 
or his clients, he told us an anecdote as to how 
once, having missed his usual train, he engaged a 
special train so as to be able to attend the court in 
t e interest of liis client. But Ranade. he said, towered 
above them all. as a versatile genius. He was not 
o } a great judge, he was an equally great historian. 
M economist and reformer. Although he was a judge. 

e car essly attended the Congress, and everyone 
had such confidence in his sagacity that they un- 
questioningly accepted his decisions. Gokhale’s joy 
knew no bounds, as he described these qualities of 
head and heart which were all combined in his master 
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“sed to have a horse-carriage in those 
a^. 1 did not know the circumstances that had 
made a horse-carriage a necessity for him. and so I 
remonstrated with him: ‘Can’t you make use of the 
mmcar in going about from place to place ? Is it 
derogatory to a leader’s dignity ? ’ 

Slightly pained, he said. ‘ So you also have failed 
to understand me I I do not use my Council allowances 
tor my own personal comforts. I envy your liberty 
to go about in tramcars. but I am sorry I cannot do 
likewise. When you are the victim of as wide a 
publicity as I am. it will be difficult, if not impossible 
for you to go about in a tramcar. There is no reason 
to suppose that everything that the leaders do is with 
a view to personal comfort. I love your simple habits. 

I live as simply as I can. but some expense is almost 
inevitable for a man like myself.* 

He thus satisfactorily disposed of one of my 
complaints, but there was another which he could not 
dispose of to my satisfaction. 

^ * But you do not even go out for walks,’ said L 

Is it surprising that you should be always ailing ? 
Should public work leave no rime for physical 
exercise ? ’ 

* When do you ever find me free to go out for a 
walk ? ’ he replied. 

I had such a great regard for Gokhale that I 
never strove with him. Though this reply was far 
from satisfying me, I remained silent. I believed then 
and I believe even now, that, no matter what atnnunf 
of work one has, one should always find some time 
for exercise, just as one does for one’s meals. It is 
®7 humble opinion that, far from taking away from 
one’s capacity for work, it adds to it. 


XVIII 

A MONTH WITH GOKHALE-.II 


Whilst living under Gokhale's roof I was far 
from being a stay-at-home. 

I had told my Christian friends in South Africa 
that in India I would meet the Christian Indians and 
acquaint myself with their condition. I had heard of 
Babu Kalicharan Banerji and held him in high regard. 
He took a prominent part in the Congress, and I had 
none of the misgivings about him that I had about 
the average Christian Indian, who stood aloof from 
the Congress and isolated himself from Hindus and 
Musalmans. I told Gokhale that I was thinking of 
meeting him. He said: * What is the good of your 
seeing him ? He is a very good man, but I am afraid 
he will not satisfy you. I know him very well. How¬ 
ever, you can certainly meet him if you like.* 

I sought an appointment, which he readily gave 
me. When I went, I found that his wife was on her 
death-bed. His house was simple. In the Congress 
I had seen him in a coat and trousers, but I was 
glad to find him now wearing a Bengal dhoti and 
shirt. I liked his simple mode of dress, though I 
myself then wore a Parsi coat and trousers. Without 
much ado I presented my difficulties to him. He 
asked: * Do you believe in the doctrine of original 
sin?’ 

‘ I do,’ said I. 

‘ Well then, Hinduism offers no absolution there¬ 
from, Christianity does,* and • added: ‘ The wages of 
sin is death, and the Bible says that the only way of 
deliverance is surrender unto Jesus.’ 

I put forward Bhakti-marga ( the path of devo¬ 
tion ) of the Bhagavad Gita, but to no avail. I 
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thanked him for his goodness. He failed to satisfy 
me, but I benefited by the interview. 

During these days I walked up and down the 
streets of Calcutta. I went to most places on foot. I 
met Justice Mitter and Sir Gurudas Banerji, whose 
help I wanted in my work in South Africa. And 
about this time I met Raja Sir Pyarimohan Mukarji. 

Kalicharan Banerji had spoken to me about the 
Kali temple, which I was eager to see, especially as I 
had read about it in books. So I went there one day. 
Justice Mitter’s house was in the same locality, and 
I therefore went to the temple on the same day that 
I visited him. On the way I saw a stream of sheep 
going to be sacrificed to Kali. Rows of beggars lined 
the lane leading to the temple. There were religious 
mendicants too, and even in those days I was sternly 
opposed to giving alms to sturdy beggars. A crowd 
of them pursued me. One of such men was found 
seated on a verandah. He stopped me, and accosted 
me: ‘ Whither are you going, my boy ? * I replied 
to him. 

He asked my companion and me to sit down, 
which we did. 

I asked him: * Do you regard this sacrifice as 
religion ? * 

* Who would regard killing of animals as religion ?* 

‘ Then, why don’t you preach against it ? ’ 

‘ That’s not my business. Our business is to 
worship God.’ 

‘ But could you not find any other place in which 
to worship God?’ 

‘ All places are equally good for us. The people 
are like a flock of sheep, following where leaders lead 
them. It is no business of us sadhus.^ 

We did not prolong the discussion but passed on 
to the temple. We were greeted by rivers of blood. 

I could not bear to stand there. I was exasperated 
and restless. I have never forgotten that sight. 
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That very evening I had an invitation to dinner 
at a party of Bengali friends. There I spoke to a 
friend about this cruel form of worship. He said: 
'The sheep don’t feel anything. The noise and the 
drum-beating there deaden all sensation of pain.’ 

I could not swallow this* I told him that, if the 
sheep had speech, they would tell a different tale. I 
felt that the cruel custom ought to be stopped* I 
thought of the story of Buddha, but 1 also saw that 
the task was beyond my capacity. 

i hold today the same opinion as I held then. 
To my mind the life of a lamb is no less precious 
than that of a human being. I should be unwilling to 
take the life of a Iamb for the sake of the human 
body. I hold that, the more helpless a creature, the 
more entitled it is to protection by man from the 
cruelty of man. But he who has not qualified himself 
for such service is unable to afford to it any protec¬ 
tion. I must go through more self-purification and 
sacrifice, before I can hope to save these Iambs from 
this unholy sacrifice. Today I think I must die pining 
for this self-purification and sacrifice. It is my 
constant prayer that there may be born on earth some 
great spirit, man or woman, fired with divine pity, 
who will deliver us from this heinous sin, save the 
lives of the innocent creatures, and purify the temple. 
How is it that Bengal with all its knowledge, intelli¬ 
gence, sacrifice, and emotion tolerates this slaughter? 


XIX 

A MONTH WITH GOKHALE —III 

The terrible sacrifice offered to Kali in the naoie 
of religion enhanced my desire to know Bengali life. 
I had read and heard a good deal about the Brahmo 
Samaj. I knew something about the life of Pratap 
Chandra Mazumdar. I had attended some of the 
meetings addressed by him. I secured his life of 
Keshav Chandra Sen, read it with great interest, and 
understood the distinction between Sadharan Brahmo 
Saipaj, and Adi Brahmo Samaj. I met Pandit Shivanath 
Shastri and in company with Prof. Kathavate went to 
see Maharshi Devendranth Tagore, but as no inter¬ 
views with him were allowed then, we could not see 
him. We were, however, invited to a celebration 
of the Brahmo Samaj held at his place, and there we 
had the privilege of listening to fine Bengali music. 
Ever since I have been a lover of Bengali music. 

Having seen enough of the Brahmo Samaj, it was 
impossible to be satisfied without seeing Swami 
Vivekanand. So with great enthusiasm I went to 
Belur Math, mostly, or maybe all the way, on foot. 
I loved the sequestered site of the Math. 1 was 
disappointed and sorry to be told that the Swami 
was at his Calcutta house, lying ill, and could not be 
seen. 

I then ascertained the place of residence of 
Sister Nivedita, and met her in a Chowringhec 
mansion. I was taken aback by the splendour char 
surrounded her, and even in our conversation there 
was not much meeting ground. I spoke to Gokhale 
about this, and he said he did not wonder that there 
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could be no point of contact between me and a 
volatile^ person like her. 

I met her again at Mr, Pestonji Padshah*s place* 
I happened to come in just as she was talking to his 
old mother, and so I became an interpreter between 
the two. In spite of my failure to find any agree¬ 
ment with her. I could not but notice and admire her 
overflowing love for Hinduism* I came to know of 
her books later, 

I used to divide my day between seeing the 
leading people in Calcutta regarding the work in 
South Africa, and visiting and studying the religious 
and public institutions the city, I once addressed 
a meeting, presided over by Dr* Mullick, on the work 
of the Indian Ambulance Corps in the Boer War, 
My acquaintance with The Englishman stood me in 
good stead on this occasion too, Mr, Saunders was 
ill then, but rendered me as much help as in 1896* 
Gokhale liked this speech of mine, and he was very 
glad to hear Dr* Ray praising it- 

Thus my stay under the roof of Gokhale made 
my work in Calcutta very easy, brought me into 
touch with the foremost Bengali families, and was the 
beginning of my intimate contact with Bengal. 

I must needs skip over many a reminiscence of 
this memorable month. Let me simply mention my 
flying visit to Burma, and the foongis^ there* I was 
pained by their lethargy. I saw the golden pagoda* 
I did not like the innumerable little candles burning 
in the temple, and the rats running about the sanctum 
brought to my mind thoughts of Swami Dayanand’s 
experience at Morvi, The freedom and energy of the 
Burmese women charmed just as the indolence of the 
men pained me. I a lso saw, during my brief sojourn, 

1. Regarding the use of the word ‘ volatilesee 
note ' In Justice to Her Memory \ Youn^ India, 30th 
June, 1927, 

2. Monks* 
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that just as Bombay was not India, Rangoon was not 
Burma, and that just as we in India have become 
commission agents of English merchants, even so in 
Burma have we combined with the English merchants, 
in making the Burmese people our commission agents. 

On my return from Burma I took leave of Gokhale. 
The separation was a wrench, but my work in Bengal, 
or rather Calcutta, was finished, and I had no occasion 
to stay any longer. 

Before settling down I had thought of making a 
tour through India travelling third class, and of acqua¬ 
inting myself with the hardships of third class passengers. 
I spoke to Gokhale about this. To begin with he 
ridiculed the idea, but when I explained to him whac 
I hoped to see, he cheerfully approved. I planned to 
go first to Benares to pay my respects to Mrs. Besant, 
who was then ill. 

It was necessary to equip myself anew for the 
third class tour. Gokhale himself gave me a metal 
tiffin-box and got it filled with sweetballs and purij. 
I purchased a canvas bag worth twelve annas and a 
long coat made of Chhaya^ wool. The bag was to 
contain this coat, a dhoti, a towel and a shirt. I had a 
blanket as well to cover myself with and a water jug. 
Thus equipped I set forth on my travels. Gokhale 
and Dr. Ray came to the station to see me off. I had 
asked them both not to trouble to come, but they 
insisted. * I should not have come if you had gone 
first class, but now I had to,’ said Gokhale. 

No one stopped Gokhale from going on to the 
platform. He was in his silk turban, jacket and dhoti. 
Dr. Ray was in his Bengali dress. He was stopped by 
the ticket collector, but on Gokhale telling him that 
he was his friend, he was admitted. 

Thus with their good wishes I started on my 
journey. 

1. A place in Porbander State noted locally for 
coarse woollen fabrics. 
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IN BENARES 


The journey was from Calcutta to Rajkot, and 1 
planned to halt at Benares, Agra, Jaipur and Palanpui 
en route. I had not the time to see any more places 
than these. In each city I stayed one day and put up 
in dharmashalas or with pattdas^ like the ordinary 
pilgrims, excepting at Palanpur. So far as I can 
remember, I did not spend more than Rs. 31 (including 
the train fare) on this journey. 

In travelling third class I mostly preferred the 
ordinary to the mail trains, as I knew that the latter 
were more crowded and the fares in them higher. 

The third class compartments are practically as 
dirty, and the closet arrangements as bad, today as 
they were then. There may be a little improvement 
now, but the difference between the facilities provided 
for the first and the third classes is out of all proportion 
to the difference between the fares for the two classes. 
Third class passengers are treated like sheep and their 
comforts are sheep’s comforts. In Europe I travelled 
third — and only once first, just to see what it was 
like but there I noticed no such difference between 
the first and the third classes. In South Africa third 
class passengers are mostly negroes, yet the third class 
comforts are better there than here. In parts of South 
Africa third class compartments are provided with 
sleeping accommodation, and cushioned seats. The 
accommodation is also regulated, so as to prevent 
overcrowding, whereas here I have found the regulation 
limit usually exceeded. 

The indifference of the railway authorities to the 
comforts of the third class passengers, combined with 
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the dirty and inconsiderate habits of the passengers 
themselves, makes third class travelling a trial for a 
passenger of cleanly ways. These unpleasant habits 
commonly include throwing of rubbish on the floor 
of the compartment, smoking at all hours and in all 
places, betel and tobacco chewing, converting, of the 
whole carriage into a spittoon, shouting and yelling, 
and using foul language, regardless of the conveniece 
or comfort of fellow passengers. I have noticed little 
difference between my experience of the third class 
travelling in 1902 and that of ray unbroken third class 
tours from 1915 to 1919. 

I can think of only one remedy for this awful 
state of things — that educated men should make a 
point of travelling third class and reforming the habits 
of the people, as also of never letting the railway 
authorities rest in peace, sending in complaints wher¬ 
ever necessary, never resorting to bribes or any 
unlawful means for obtaining their own comforts, and 
never putting up with infringements of rules on the 
part of anyone concerned. This, I am sure, would 
bring about considerable improvement. 

My serious illness in 1918-19 has unfortunately 
compelled me practically to give up third class trave¬ 
lling, and it has been a matter of constant pain and 
shame to me, especially because the disability came at 
a time when the agitation for the removal of the hard¬ 
ships of third class passengers was making fair headway. 
The hardships of poor railway and steamship passengers, 
accentuated by their bad habits, the undue facilities 
allowed by Government to foreign trade, and such 
other things, make an important group of subjects, 
worthy to be taken up by one or two enterprising 
and persevering workers who could devote their full 
time to it. 

But I shall leave the third class passengers at 
that, and come to my experiences in Benares. I 
arrived there in the morning. I had decided to put 
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up with a panda. Numerous Brahmans surrounded 
me, as soon as I got out of the train* and I selected 
one who struk me to be comparatively cleaner and 
better than the rest. It proved to be a good choice. 
There was a cow in the courtyard of his house and 
an upper storey where I was given a lodging, I did 
not want to have any food without ablution in the 
Ganges in the proper orthodox manner. The pat$da 
made preparations for it. I had told him beforehand 
that on no account could I give him more than a 
rupee and four annas as dakshina^^ and that he should 
therefore keep this in mind while making the prepa¬ 
rations. 

The panda readily assented. ‘Be the pilgrim rich 
or poor* ‘ said he, ‘ the service is the same in every 
case. But the amount of dakshina we receive depends 
upon the will and the ability of the pilgrim.* I did 
not find that the pattda at all abridged the usual 
formalities in my case. The puja^ was over at twelve 
o clock, and I went to the Kashi Vishvanath temple 
for darshan. 1 was deeply pained by what I saw 
there. When practising as a barrister in Bombay in 
1891, 1 had occasion to attend a lecture on ‘ Pilgri¬ 
mage to Kashi * in the Prarthana Samaj hall, I was 
therefore prepared for some measure of disappoint¬ 
ment. But the actual disappointment was greater 
than I had bargained for. 

The approach was through a narrow and slippery 
lane. Quiet there was none. The swarming flies and 
the noise made by the shopkeepers and pilgrims were 
perfectly insufferable. 

Where one expected an atmosphere of meditation 
and communion, it was conspicuous by its absence. 
One had to seek that atmosphere in oneself. I did 
observe devout sisters, who were absorbed in medita¬ 
tion, entirely unconscious of the environment. But 
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for this the authorities of the temple could scarcely 
claim any credit. The authorities should be respon¬ 
sible for creating and maintaining about the temple a 
pure, sweet and serene atmosphere, physical as well 
as moral. Instead of this I found a bazar where 
cunning shopkeepers were selling sweets and toys of 
the latest fashion. 

When I reached the temple, I was greeted at the 
entrance by a stinking mass of rotten flowers. The 
floor was paved with fine marble, which was however 
broken by some devotee innocent of aesthetic taste 
who had set it with rupees serving as an excellent 
receptacle for dirt. 

I went near theJnarui-vapi (Well of Knowledge). 
I searched here for God but failed to find Him. I 
was not therefore in a particularly good mood. The 
surroundings of the Jnana-vapi too I found to be 
dirty. I had no mind to give any dabshina. So I 
offered a pic. The panda in charge got angry and 
threw away the pic. He swore at me and said, ‘ This 
insult will take you straight to hell.’ 

This did not perturb me. ‘ Maharaj, ’ said I, 
whatever fate has in store for me, it does not behove 
one of your class to indulge in such language. You 
may take this pie if you like, or you will lose that 
too.’ 

‘ Go away,’ he replied, * I don’t care for your 
pie. ’ And then followed a further volley of abuse. 

I took up the pie and went my way, flattering 
myself that the Brahman had lost a pie and I had 
saved one. But the Maharaj was hardly the man to 
let the pie go. He called me back and said, ‘ All 
right, leave the pic here, I would rather not be as 
you are. If I refuse your pie, it will be bad for you.’ 

I silently gave him the pie and, with a sigh, went 
away. 

Since then I have twice been to Kashi Vishvanath, 
but that has been after I had already been afflicted 
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with the title of Mahatma and experiences such as I 
have detailed above had become impossible. People 
eager to have my darshan would not permit me to 
have a darshan of the temple. The woes of Mahatmas 
are known to Mahatmas alone. Otherwise the dirt 
and the noise were the same as before. 

If anyone doubts the infinite mercy of God, let 
him have a look at these sacred places. How much 
hypocrisy and irreligion does the Prince of Yogis 
suffer to be perpetrated in His holy name ? He 
proclaimed long ago : 

^ Rf STKI^ • 

* Whatever a man sows, that shall he reap.’ The law 
of Karma is inexorable and impossible of evasion. 
There is thus hardly any need for God to interfere. 
He laid down the law and, as it were, retired. 

After this visit to the temple, I waited upon Mrs. 
Besant. I knew that she had just recovered from an 
illness. I sent in my name. She came at once. As 
I wished only to pay my respects to her, I said, ’ I 
am aware that you are in delicate health. I only 
wanted to pay my respects. I am thankful that you 
have been good enough to receive me in spite of your 
indifferent health. I will not detain you any longer.* 

So saying, I took leave of her. 



XXI 

SETTLED IN BOMBAY ? 


Gokhale was very anxious that I should settle 
down in Bombay, practise at the bar and help him in 
public work. Public work in those days meant Congress 
work, and the chief work of the institution which he 
had assisted to found was carrying on the Congress 
administration. 

I liked Gokhale’s advice, but I was not over¬ 
confident of success as a barrister. The unpleasant 
memories of past failure were yet with me, and I 
still hated as poison the use of flattery for getting briefs. 

I therefore decided to start work first at Rajkot. 
Kevalram Mavji Dave, my old well-wisher, who had 
induced me to go to England, was there, and he 
started me straightaway with three briefs. Two of 
them were appeals before the Judicial Assistant to the 
Political Agent in Kathiawad and one was an original 
case in Jamnagar. This last was rather important. 
On my saying that I could not trust myself to do it 
justice, Kevalram Dave exclaimed : ‘Winning or losing 
is no concern of yours. You will simply try your 
best, and I am of course there to assist you. ’ 

The counsel on the other side was the late Sjt. 
Samarth. I was fairly well prepared. Not that I knew 
much of Indian law, but Kevalram Dave had instructed 
me very thoroughly. I had heard friends say, before 
I went out to South Africa, that Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta had the law of evidence at his finger-tips and 
that that was the secret of his success. I had borne 
this in mind, and during the voyage had carefully 
studied the Indian Evidence Act with commentaries 
thereon. There was of course also the advantage of 
my legal experience in South Africa. 
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I won the case and gained some confidence. I 
had no fear about the appeals, which were successful. 
All this inspired a hope in me that after all I might 
not fail even in Bombay. 

But before I set forth the circumstances in which 
I decided to go to Bombay, I shall narrate my 
experience of the inconsiderateness and ignorance of 
English officials. The Judicial Assistant’s court was 
peripatetic. He was constantly touring, and vakils and 
their clients bad to follow him wherever he moved his 
camp. The vakils would charge more whenever they 
had to go out of headquarters, and so the clients 
had naturally to incur double the expenses. The 
inconvenience was no concern of the judge. 

The appeal of which I am talking was to be heard 
at Veraval where plague was raging. I have a 
recollection that there were as many as fifty cases 
daily in the place with a population of 5,500. It was 
practically, deserted, and I put up in a deserted 
dharmashala at some distance from the town. But 
where were the clients to stay ? If they were poor, 
they had simply to trust themselves to God's mercy. 

A friend who also had cases before the court had 
wired that I should put in an application for the 
camp to be moved to some other station because of 
the plague at Veraval. On my submitting the applica¬ 
tion, the sahib asked roc : * Are you afraid ? * 

I answered: ‘ It is not a question of my being 
afraid. I think I can shift for myself, but what about 
the clients ? ’ 

The plague has come to stay in India, * replied 
the sahib, ' Why fear it ? The climate of Veraval is 
lovely. [The sahib lived far away from the town in a 
palatial tent pitched on the seashore.] Surely people 
must learn to live thus in the open. ’ 

It was no use arguing against this philosophy. 
The sahib told his shirastedar: ‘ Make a note of what 
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Mn Gandhi says, and let me know if it is very 
inconvenient for the vakils or the clients/ 

The sahib of course had honestly done what he 
thought was the right thing. But how could the man 
have an idea of the hardships of poor India ? How 
\vas he to understand the needs, habits, idiosyncrasies 
and customs of the people ? How was one, accustomed 
to measure things in gold sovereigns, all at once to 
make calculations in tiny bits of copper? As the 
elephant is powerless to think in the terms of the ant, 
in spite of the best intentions in the world, even so 
is the Englishman powerless to think in the terms of, 
or legislate for, the Indian, 

But to resume the thread of the story. In spite 
of my successes, I had been thinking of staying on in 
Rajkot for some time longer, when one day Kevalram 
Dave came to me and said: ‘ Gandhi, we will not 
suffer you to vegetate here. You must settle in 
Bombay/ 

‘ But who will find work for me there ? ’ I asked, 

* Will you find the expenses?' 

‘ Yes, yes, I will,' said he, 'We shall bring you 
down here sometimes as a big barrister from Bombay 
and drafting work we shall send you there. It lies 
with us vakils to make or mar a barrister. You have 
proved your worth in Jamnagar and Veraval, and I 
have therefore not the least anxiety about you. You 
are destined to do public work, and we will not allow 
you to be buried in Kathiawad, So tell me, then, 
when you will go to Bombay/ 

* I am expecting a remittance from Natal, As 
soon as I get it I will go/ I replied. 

The money came in about two weeks, and I went 
to Bombay, I took chambers in Payne, Gilbert and 
Sayani's offices, and it looked as though I had settled 
down. 


XXII 

FAITH ON ITS TRIAL 

Though I had hired chambers in the Fort and a 
house in Girgaum. God would not let me settle dowa 
Scarcely had I moved into my new house when my 
second son Manilal, who had already been through an 
acute attack of smallpox some years back, had a 
severe attack of typhoid, combined with pneumonia 
and signs of delirium at night. 

The doctor was called in. He said medicine 
would have little effect, but eggs and chicken broth 
might be given with profit. 

Manilal was only ten years old. To consult his 
^shes was out of the question. Being his guardian I 
had to decide. The doctor was a very good Parsi. I 
told him th^t we were all vegetarians and that I could 
not possibly give cither of the two things to my son. 
Would he therefore recommend something else ? 

j is in danger,’ said the good 

doctor. We could give him milk diluted with water, 
but that will not give him enough nourishment. As 
you know, I am called in by many Hindu families, 
and they do not object to anything I prescribe. I 
think you wdl be well advised not to be so hard on 
your son.* 

’What you say is quite right,’ said I. ‘ As a 
doctor you could not do othciw'isc. But my responsi- 
f ^ *i*i ^eat. If the boy had been grown up. 

I should certainly have tried to ascertain his wishes 
Md respected them. But here I have to think and 
decide for him. To my mind it is only on such 
occasions that a man's faith is truly tested. Rightly 
or wrongly it is part of my religious conviction that 
man may not eat meat. eggs, and the like. There 
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should be a limit even to the means of keeping 
ourselves alive. Even for life itself we may not do 
certain things. Religion, as I understand it, does not 
permit me to use meat or eggs for me or mine even 
on occasions like this, and I must therefore take the 
risk that you say is likely. But I beg. of you one 
thing. As I cannot avail myself of your treatment, 
I propose to try some hydropathic remedies which 1 
happen to know. But I shall not know how to 
examine the boy’s pulse, chest, lungs, etc. If you will 
kindly look in from time to time to examine him and 
keep me informed of his condition, I shall be grateful 
to you.’ 

The good doctor appreciated my difficulty and 
agreed to my request. Though Manilal could not 
have made his choice, I told him what had passed 
between the doctor and myself and asked him his 
opinion. 

‘ Do try your hydropathic treatment.’ he said. ‘ 1 
will not have eggs or chicken broth. ’ 

This made me glad, though I realized that, if I 
had given him either of these, he would have taken it. 

I knew Kuhne’s treatment and had tried it too. 

I knew as well that fasting also could be tried with 
profit. So I began to give Manilal hip baths accord¬ 
ing to Kuhne, never keeping him in the tub for more 
than three minutes, a'nd kept him on orange juice 
mixed with water for three days. 

But the temperature persisted, going up to 104". 
At night he would be delirious. I began to get anxious. 
What would people say of me ? What would my 
elder brother think of me? Could we not call in 
another doctor ? Why not have an Ayurvedic physi¬ 
cian? What right had the parents to infict their 
fads on their children ? 

I was haunted by thoughts like these. Then a 
contrary current would start. God would surely be 
pleased to see that I was giving the same treatment 
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to my son as I would give myself. I had faith in 
hydropathy, and little faith in allopathy. The doctors 
could not guarantee recovery. At best they could 
experiment. The thread of life was in the hands of 
God. Why not trust it to Him and in His name go 
on with what I thought was the right treatment ? 

My mind was tom between these conflicting 
thoughts. It was night. I was in Manilals bed lying 
by his side. I decided to give him a wet sheet pack. 
I got up, wetted a sheet, wrung the water out of it 
and wrapped it about Manilal, keeping only his head 
out and then covered him with two blankets. To the 
head I applied a wet towel. The whole body was 
burning like hot iron, and quite parched. There was 
absolutely no perspiration. 

I was sorely tired. I left Manilal in the charge 
of his mother, and went out for a walk on Chaupad 
to refresh myself. It was about ten o'clock. Very few 
pedestrians were out. Plunged in deep thought, I 
scarcely looked at them. * My honour is in Thy keeping 
oh Lord, in this hour of trial,* I repeated to myself. 
Ramanama was on my lips. After a short dme I 
returned, my heart beating within my breast. 

No sooner had I entered the room than Manilal 
said, * You have returned, Bapu ?* 

‘Yes, darling.* 

Do please pull me out. I am burning.* 

* Are you perspiring, my boy?’ 

I am simply soaked. Do please take me out.* 

I felt his forehead. It was covered with beads of 
perspiration. The temperature was going down. I 
thanked God. 

Manilal, your fever is sure to go now. A little 
more perspiration and then I will take you out.* 

Do deliver me from this furnace. 
Wrap me some other time if you like.’ 

I just managed to keep him under the pack for a 
few minutes more by diverting him. The perspiration 
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screamed down his forehead. I undid the pack and 
dried his body. Father and son fell asleep in the 
same bed. 

And each slept like a log. Next morning Manilal 
had much less fever. He went on thus for forty days 
on diluted milk and fruit juices, I had no fear now. 
It was an obstinate type of fever, but it had been got 
under control. 

Today Manilal is the healthiest of my boys. Who 
can say whether his recovery was due to God's grace, 
or to hydropathy, or to careful dietary and nursing? 
Let everyone decide according to his own faith. 
For my part I was sure that God had saved my 
honour, and that belief remains unaltered to this day. 


XXIII 

TO SOUTH AFRICA AGAIN 

Manilal was restored to health, but I saw that 
the Girgaum house was not habitable. It was damp 
and ill-lighted. So in consultation with Shri Reva- 
shankar Jagjivan I dicided to hire some well-ventilated 
bungalow in a suburb of Bombay. I wandered about 
mBandraand Santa Cruz. The slaughter house in 
Bandra prevented our choice falling there. Ghatkopar 
and places near it were too far from the sea. At last 
we hit upon a fine bungalow in Santa Cruz, which 
we hired as being the best from the point of view of 
sanitation. 

^ ^ class season ticket from Santa Cruz 

to Churchgate, and remember having frequently felt a 
certain pride in being the only first class passenger in 
my compartment. Often I walked to Bandra in order 
to take the fast train from there direct to Churchgate. 

I prospered in my profession better than I had 
expected. My South African clients often entrusted 
me with some work, and it was enough to enable me 
to pay my way. 

u succeeded in securing any work in 

u u ^ attended the ‘moot’ that used 

to be held in those days, though I never ventured to 
ta e part in it. I recall Jamiatram Nanabhai taking a 
prominent part. Like other fresh barristers I made a 
^mt of attendmg the hearing of cases in the High 
ourt. more. I am afraid, for enjoying the soporific 
breeze coming straight from the sea than for adding 
to my knowledge. I observed that I was not the only 
one to enjoy this pleasure. It seemed to be the fashion 
and therefore nothing to be ashamed of. 
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However I began to make use of the High Court 
library and make fresh acquaintances and felt that 
before long I should secure work in the High Court. 

Thus whilst on the one band I began to feel 
somewhat at ease about my profession, on the other 
hand Gokhale, whose eyes were always on me, had 
been busy making his own plans on my behalf. He 
peeped in at my chambers twice or thrice every week, 
often in company with friends whom he wanted me 
to know, and he kept me acquainted with his mode 
of work. 

But it may be said that God has never allov/ed 
any of my own plans to stand. He has disposed them 
in His own way. 

Just when I seemed to be settling down as I had 
intended,^ I received an unexpected cable from South 
Africa: ‘ Chamberlain expected here. Please return 
immediately.’ I remembered my promise and cabled 
to say that I should be ready to start the moment 
they put me in funds. They promptlv responded, I 
gave up the chambers and started for South Africa. 

I had an idea that the work there would keep 
me engaged for at least a year, so I kept the bungalow 
and left my wife and children there. 

I believed then that enterprising youths who could 
not find an opening in the country should emigrate 
to other lands. I therefore took with me four or five 
such youths, one of whom was Maganlal Gandhi. 

The Gandhis were and are a big family. I wanted 
to find out all those who wished to leave the trodden 
path and venture abroad. My father used to acco¬ 
mmodate a number of them in some state service. I 
wanted them to be free from this spell. I neither 
could nor would secure other service for them; I 
wanted them to be self-reliant. 

But as my ideals advanced, I tried to persuade 
these youths also to conform their ideals to mine, and 
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I had the greatest success in guiding Maganlal Gandhi, 
out about this later. 

The separation from wife and children, the breaking 
up of a settled establishment, and the going from the 
certain to the uncertain — all this was for a moment 
painful, but I had inured myself to an uncertain life. 
1 think It IS wrong to expect certainties in this worlds 
where all else but God that is Truth is an uncertainty' 
All that appears and happens about and around us is 
uncertain, transient. But there is a Supreme Being 
^dden therein as a Certainty, and one would be 
blessed if one could catch a gbmpse of that Certainty 
and hitch one s waggon to it. The quest for that Truth 
18 the summum bonum of life. 

I reached Durban not a day too soon. There was 
work waiung for me. The date for the deputation to 
wait on Mr. Chamberlain had been fixed. I had to 
draft the memorial to be submitted to him and 
accompany the deputation. 


PART IV 


I 

•LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST'? 

Mr. Chamberlain had come to get a gift of 35 
million pounds from South Africa, and to win the 
hearts of Englishmen and Boers. So he gave a cold 
shoulder to the Indian deputation. 

‘ You know/ he said, ‘ that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment has little control over self-governing Colonies. 
Your grievances seem to be genuine. I shall do what 
I can, but you must try your best to placate the 
Europeans, if you wish to live in their midst.’ 

The reply cast a chill over the members of the 
deputation. I was also disappointed. It was an eye- 
opener for us all, and I saw that we should start with 
our work de novo. I explained the situation to my 
colleagues. 

As a matter of fact there was nothing wrong 
about Mr. Chamberlain’s reply. It was well that he 
did not mince matters. He had brought home to us 
in a rather gentle way the rule of might being right 
or the law of the sword. 

But sword we had none. We scarcely had the 
nerve and the muscle even to receive sword-cuts. 

Mr. Chamberlain had given only a short time to 
the sub-continent. If Shrinagar to Cape Comorin is 
1,900 miles, Durban to Capetown is not less than 1,100 
miles, and Mr. Chamberlain had to cover the long 
distance at hurricane speed. 

From Natal he hastened to the Transvaal. I had 
to prepare the case for the Indians there as well and 
submit it to him. But how was I to get to Pretoria ? 
Our people there were not in a position to procure 
the necessary legal facilities for my getting to them in 
time. The War had reduced the Transvaal to a howling 
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wilderness. There were neither provisions nor clothing 
available. Empty or closed shops were there, waiting 
to be replenished or opened, but that was a matter 
of time. Even refugees could not be allowed to 
return until the shops w’ere ready with provisions. 
Every Transvaaller had therefore to obtain a permit. 
The European had no difficulty in getting one, but 
the Indian found it very hard. 

During the War many officers and soldiers had 
come to South Africa from India and Ceylon, and it 
was considered to be the duty of the British authori¬ 
ties to provide for such of them as decided to settle 
there. They had in any event to appoint new officers, 
and these experienced men came in quite liandy. The 
quick ingenuity of some of them created a new 
department. It showed their resourcefulness. There 
was a special department for the negroes. Why then 
should there not be one for the Asiatics? The argu¬ 
ment seemed to be quite plausible. When I reached 
the Transvaal, this new department had already been 
opened and was gradually spreading its tentacles. The 
officers who issued permits to the returning refugees 
might issue them to all. but how could they do so in 
respect of the Asiatics without the intervention of the 
new department ? And if the permits were to be 
issued on the recommendation of the new department, 
some of the responsibility and burden of the permit 
officers could thus be lessened. This was how they 
had argued. The fact, however, was that the new 
department wanted some apology for work, and the 
men wanted money. If there had been no work, the 
department would have been found unnecessary and 
would have been discontinued. So they found this 
work for themselves. 

The Indians had to apply to this department. A 
reply would be vouchsafed many days after. And as 
there were large numbers wishing to return to the 
Transvaal, there grew up an army of intermediaries or 
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touts, who, with the officers, looted the poor Indians 
to the tune of thousands. I was told that no permit 
could be had without influence, and that in some cases 
one had to pay up to hundred pounds in spite of the 
influence which one might bring to bear. Thus there 
seemed to be no way open to me. I went to my old 
friend, the Police Superintendent of Durban, and said 
to him: * Please introduce me to the Permit Officer 
and help me to obtain a permit. You know that I 
have been a resident of the Transvaal.’ He immediately 
put on his hat, came out and secured me a permit. 
There was hardly an hour left before my train was 
to start. I had kept my luggage ready. I thanked 
Superintendent Alexander and started for Pretoria. 

I now had a fair idea of the difficulties ahead. 
On reaching Pretoria I drafted the memorial. In 
Durban 1 do not recollect the Indians having been 
asked to submit in advance the names of their repre¬ 
sentatives, but here there was the new department 
and it asked to do so. The Pretoria Indians had already 
come to know that the officers wanted to exclude me. 

But another chapter is necessary for this painful 
though amusing incident. 


u 

AUTOCRATS FROM ASIA 

The officers at the head of the new department 
were at a loss to know how I had entered the 
Transvaal. They inquired of the Indians who used to 
go to them, but these could say nothing definite. 
The officers only ventured a guess that I might have 
succeeded in entering without a permit on the 
strength of my old connections. If that was the case, 
I was liable to be arrested ! 

It is a general practice, on the termination of a 
big war, to invest the Government of the day with 
special powers. This was the case in South Africa. 
The Government had passed a Peace Preservation 
Ordinance, which provided that anyone entering the 
Transvaal without a permit should be liable to arrest 
and imprisonment. The question of arresting me 
under this provision was mooted, but no one could 
summon up courage enough to ask me to produce my 
permit. 

The officers had of course sent telegrams to 
Durban, and when they found that I had entered with 
a permit, they were disappointed. But they were not 
the men to be defeated by such disappointment. 
Though I had succeeded in entering the Transvaal, 
they could still successfully prevent me from waiting 
on Mr. Chamberlain. 

So the community was asked to submit the names 
of the representatives who were to form the Deputa¬ 
tion. Colour prejudice was of course in evidence 
everywhere in South Africa, but I was not prepared 
to find here the dirty and underhand dealing among 
officials that I was familiar with in India. In South 
Africa the public departments were maintained for the 
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good of the people and were responsible to public 
opinion. Hence officials in charge had a certain 
courtesy of manner and humility about them, and 
coloured people also got the benefit of it more or less. 
With the coming of the officers from Asia, came also 
its autocracy, and the habits that the autocrats had 
imbibed there. In South Africa there was a kind of 
responsible government or democracy, whereas the 
commodity imported from Asia was autocracy pure 
and simple; for the Asiatics had no responsible 
government, there being a foreign power governing 
them. In South Africa the Europeans were settled 
emigrants. They had become South African citizens 
and had control over the departmental officers. But 
the autocrats from Asia now appeared on the scene, 
and the Indians in consequence found themselves 
between the devil and the deep sea. 

I had a fair taste of this autocracy. I was first 
summoned to see the chief of the department, an 
officer from Ceylon. Lest I should appear to exag¬ 
gerate when I say that I was ‘ summoned * to see the 
chief, I shall make myself clear. No written order 
was sent to me. Indian leaders often had to visit the 
Asiatic officers. Among these was the late Sheth 
Tyeb Haji Khanmahomed. The chief of the office 
asked him who I was and why I had come there. 

‘ He is our adviser,* said Tyeb Sheth, ‘ and he has 
come here at our request.’ 

‘ Then what are we here for ? Have we not been 
appointed to protect you? What can Gandhi know 
of the conditions here ? ’ asked the autocrat. 

Tyeb Sheth answered the charge as best he could : 

* Of course you are there. But Gandhi is our man. 
He knows our language and understands us. You are 
after all officials.’ 

The Sahib ordered Tyeb Sheth to- fetch me 
before him. I went to the Sahib in company with 
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Tyeb Shetb and others. No seats were offered, we 
were all kept standing. 

‘ What brings you here ? ’ said the Sahib 
addressing me. 

* I have come here at the request of my fellow- 
countrymen to help them with my advice/ I replied. 

* But don’t you know that you have no right to 
come here ? The permit you hold was given you by 
mistake. You cannot be regarded as a domiciled 
Indian. You must go back. You shall not wait on 
Mr. Chamberlain. It is for the protection of the 
Indians here that the Asiatic Department has beefi 
especially created. Well, you may go.’ With this he 
bade me good-bye, giving me no opportunity for a reply. 

But he detained my companions. He gave them a 
sound scolding and advised them to send me away. 

They returned chagrined. We were now confront¬ 
ed with an unexpected situation. 


Ill 

POCKETED THE INSULT 

I smarted under the insult, but as I had pocketed 
many such in the past I had become inured to them. 
I therefore decided to forget this latest one and take 
what course a dispassionate view of the case might 
suggest. 

We had a letter from the Chief of the Asiatic 
Department to the effect that, as I had seen Mr. 
Chamberlain in Durban, it had been found necessary 
to omit my name from the deputation which was to 
wait on him. 

The letter was more than my co-workers could 
bear. They proposed to drop the idea of the deputa¬ 
tion altogether. I pointed out to them the awkward 
situation of the community. 

‘ If you do not represent your case before Mr. 
Chamberlain,’ said I, ‘ it will be presumed that you have 
no case at all. After all, the representation has to be 
made in writing, and we have got it ready. It does 
not matter in the least whether I read it or someone 
else reads it. Mr. Chamberlain is not going to argue 
the matter with us. I am afraid we must swallow the 
insult.* 

I had scarcely finished speaking when Tyeb Sheth 
cried out, ‘ Does not an insult to you amount to an 
insult to the community ? How can we forget that 
you are our representative ? ’ 

‘ Too true,* said I. * But even the community will 
have to pocket insults like these. Have we any 
alternative ? * 

‘ Come what may, why should we swallow a fresh 
insult? Nothing worse can possibly happen to us. 
Have we many rights to lose ? * asked Tyeb Sheth, 
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It was a spirited reply, but of what avail was it ? 
I was fully conscious of the limitations of the com¬ 
munity. I pacified my friends and advised them to 
have, in my place, Mr. George Godfrey, an Indian 
barrister. 

So Mr. Godfrey led the deputation. Mr. Chamber- 
lain referred in his reply to my exclusion. * Rather 
than hear the same representative over and over 
again, is it not better to have someone new?* he 
said, and tried to heal the wound. 

But all this, far from ending the matter, only 
added to the work of the community and also to 
mine. We had to start afresh. 

* It is at your instance that the community helped 
in the war, and you sec the result now,’ were the 
words with which some people taunted me. But the 
taunt had no effect. * I do not regret my advice,' 
said I. * I maintain that wc did well in taking part 
in the war. In doing so wc simply did our duty. We 
may not look forward to any reward for our labours, 
but it is my firm conviction that all good action is 
bound to bear fruit in the end. Let us forget the 
past and think of the task before us.* With which 
the rest agreed. 

I added: * To tell you the truth, the work for 
which you had called me is practically finished. But 
I believe I ought not to leave the Transvaal, so far as 
it is possible, even if you permit me to return home. 
Instead of carrying on my work from Natal, as before, 
I must now do so from here. I must no longer think 
of returning to India within a year, but must get 
enrolled in the Transvaal Supreme Court. I have 
confidence enough to deal with this new department. 
If we do not do this, the community will be hounded 
out of the country, besides being thoroughly robbed. 
Every day it will have fresh insults heaped upon it. 
The facts that Mr. Chamberlain refused to see me 
and that the official insulted me, are nothing before 
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the humiliation of the whole community. It will 
become impossible to put up with the veritable dog*s ' 
life that we shall be expected to lead.* 

So I set the ball rolling, discussed things with 
Indians in Pretoria and Johannesburg, and ultimately 
decided to set up office in Johannesburg. 

It was indeed doubtful whether I would be 
enrolled in the Transvaal Supreme Court. But the 
Law Society did not oppose my application, and the 
Court allowed it. It was difficult for an Indian to 
secure rooms for office in a suitable locality. But I 
had come in fairly close contact with Mr. Ritch, who 
was then one of the merchants there. Through the 
good offices of a house agent known to him, I 
succeeded in securing suitable rooms for my office in 
the legal quarters of the city, and I started on my 
professional work. 


IV 

QUICKENED SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE 

Before I narrate the struggle for the In<^an 
eettlers’ rights in the Transvaal and their dealings 
with the Asiatic Department. I must turn to some 

other aspects of my life. . j j • 

Up to now there had been in me a mixed desire. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice was tempered by ihe desire 
to lay by something for the future. 

About the time I took up chambers in Bombay, 
an American insurance agent had come there a man 
with a pleasing countenance and a sweet tongue. As 
though we were old friends he discussed my future 
welfare. ‘ All men of your status in America have 
their lives insured. Should you not also insure your¬ 
self against the future ? Life is uncertain. We in 
America regard it as a religious obligation to get 
insured. Can I not tempt you to take out a small 
policy?’ 

Up to this time I had given the cold shoulder to 
all the agents I had met in South Africa and India, for 
I had thought that life assurance implied fear and 
want of faith in God. But now I succumbed to the 
temptation of the American agent. As he proceeded 
with his argument, I had before my mind s eye a 
picture of my wife and children. * Man, you have 
gold almost all the ornaments of your wife,’ I said to 
myself. * If something were to happen to you, the 
burden of supporting her and the children would fall 
on your poor brother, who has so nobly filled the 
place of father. How would that become you ? ’ With 
these and similar arguments I persuaded myself to 
take out a policy for Rs.10,000. 

But when my mode of life changed in South Africa, 
my outlook changed too. All the steps I took at this 
time of trial were taken in the name of God and for 
His service. I did not know how long I should have 
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to stay in South Africa. I had a fear that I might 
never be able to get back to India; so I decided to 
keep my wife and children with me and earn enough 
to support them. This plan made me deplore the life 
policy and feel ashamed of having been caught in the 
net of the insurance agent. If, I said to myself, my 
brother is really in the position of my father, surely 
he would not consider it too much of a burden to 
support my widow, if it came that. And what reason 
had I to assume that death would claim me earlier 
than the others ? After all the real protector was 
neither I nor my brother, but the Almighty. In getting 
my life insured I had robbed my wife and children 
of their self-reliance. Why should they not be expected 
to take care of themselves ? What happened to the 
families of the numberless poor in the w’orld? Why 
should I not count myself as one of them ? 

A multitude of stch thoughts passed through my 
mind, but I did not immediately act upon them. I 
recollect having paid at least one insurance premium 
in South Africa. 

Outward circumstances too supported this train 
of thought. During my first sojourn in South Africa 
it was Christian influence that had kept alive in me 
the religious sense. Now it was theosophical influence 
that added strength to it. Mr. Ritch was a theosophist 
and put me in touch with the society at Johannesburg. 

I never became a member, as I had my differences, 
but I came in close contact with almost every theoso¬ 
phist. I had religious discussions with them every day. 
There used to be readings from theosophical books, 
and sometimes I had occasion to address their meetings. 
The chief thing about theosophy is to cultivate and 
promote the idea of brotherhood. We had considerable 
discussion over this, and I criticized the members 
where their conduct did not appear to me to square 
with their ideal. The criticism was not without its 
wholesome effect on me. It led to introspection. 


V 


RESULT OF INTROSPECTION 

When, in 1893, I came in close contact with 
Christian friends, I was a mere novice. They tried 
hard to bring home to me, and make me accept, the 
message of Jesus, and I was a humble and respectful 
listener with an open mind. At that time I naturally 
studied Hinduism to the best of my ability and 
endeavoured to understand other religions. 

In 1903 the position was somewhat changed. 
Theosophist friends certainly intended to draw me 
into their society, but that was with a view to getting 
something from me as a Hindu. Theosophical literatxire 
is replete with Hindu influence, and so these friends 
expected that I should be helpful to them. I explained 
that my Samskrit study was not much to speak of, 
that I had not read the Hindu scriptures in the 
original, and that even my acquaintance with the 
translations was of the slightest. But being believers 
in samskara (tendencies caused by previous births ) 
and punarjanma ( rebirth ), they assumed that I should 
be able to render at least some help. And so I felt 
like a Triton among the minnows. I started reading 
Swami Vivekananda’s Rajayoga with some of these 
friends and M. N. Dvivedi’s Rajayoga with others. I 
had to read Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras with one friend 
and the Bhagavadgita with quite a number. We 
formed a sort of Seekers' Club where we had regular 
readings. I already had faith in the Gita, which had 
a fascination for me. Now I realized the necessity of 
diving deeper into it. I had one or two translations, 
by means of which I tried to understand the original 
Samskrit. I decided also to get by heart one or two 
verses every day. For this purpose 1 employed the 
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time of my morning ablutions. The operation took 
me thirty-five minutes, fifteen minutes for the tooth 
brush and twenty for the bath. The first I used to 
do standing in western fashion. So on the wall 
opposite I stuck slips of paper on which were written 
the Gita verses and referred to them now and then 
to help my memory. This time was found sufficient 
for memorizing the daily portion and recalling the 
verses already learnt. I remember having thus 
committed to memory thirteen chapters. But the 
memorizing of the Gita had to give way to other 
work and the creation and nurture of Satyagraha, 
which absorbed all my thinking time, as the latter 
may be said to be doing even now. 

What effect this reading of the Gita had on my 
friends only they can say, but to me the Gita 
became an infallible guide of conduct. It became my 
dictionary of daily reference. Just as I turned to the 
English dictionary for the meanings of English words 
that I did not understand. I turned to this dictionary 
of conduct for a ready solution of all my troubles and 
trials. Words like aparigraha ( non-possession ) and 
samabhava ( equability ) gripped me. How to cultivate 
and preserve that equability was the question. How 
was one to treat alike insulting, insolent and 
corrupt officials, co-workers of yesterday raising mean¬ 
ingless opposition, and men who had always been 
good to one ? How was one to divest oneself of all 
possessions ? Was not the body itself possession 
enough ? Were not wife and children possessions ? 
Was I to destroy all the cupboards of books I had ? 
Was 1 to give up all I had and follow Him ? Straight 
came the answer: I could not follow Him unless I 
gave up all I had. My study of English law came to 
my help. Snell’s discussion of the maxims of Equity 
came to my memory. I understood more clearly in 
the light of the Gita teaching the implication of the 
word ‘trustee*. My regard for jurisprudence increased, 
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I discovered in it religion. I understood the Gita 
teaching of non-possession to mecn that those who 
desired salvation should act like the trustee who, 
though having control over great possessions, regards 
not an iota of them as his own. It became clear to 
me as daylight that non-possession and equability 
presupposed a change of heart, a change of attitude. 
I then wrote to Revashankarbhai to allow the insur¬ 
ance policy to lapse and get whatever could be 
recovered, or else to regard the premiums already 
paid as lost, for I had become convinced that God, 
who created my wife and children as well as myself, 
would take care of them. To my brother, who had 
been as father to me, I wrote explaining that I had 
given him all that I had saved up to that moment, 
but that henceforth he should expect nothing from 
me, for future savings, if any, would be utilized for 
the benefit of the community. 

I could not easily make my brother understand 
this. In stem language he explained to me my duty 
towards him. I should not, he said, aspire to be wiser 
than our father. I must support the family as he did. 
I pointed out to him that I was doing exactly what 
our father had done. The meaning Of ‘ family ’ bad 
but to be slightly widened and the wisdom of my step 
would become clear. 

My brother gave,me up and practically stopped 
all communication. I was deeply distressed, but it 
would have been a greater distress to give up what 
I considered to be my duty, and I preferred the lesser. 
But that did not affect my devotion to him, which 
remained as pure and great as ever. His great love 
for me was at the root of his misery. He did not so 
much want my money as that I should be well- 
behaved towards the family. Near the end of his 
life, however, he appreciated my view-point. When 
almost on his death-bed, he realized that my step had 
been right and wrote me a most pathetic letter. He 
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apologized to me, if indeed a father may apologize to 
his son. He ccininended his sons to my care, to be 
brought up as I thought fit, and expressed his impati¬ 
ence to meet me. He cabled that he \iould like to 
come to South Africa and I cabled in reply that he 
could. But that was not to be. Nor could his desire 
as regards his sons be fulfilled. He died before he 
coyld start for South Africa. His sons had been 
brought up in the old atmosphere and could not 
change their course of life. I could not draw them 
to me. It was not their fault. * Who can say thus 
far, no further, to the tide of his own nature ? ’ Who 
can erase the impressions with which he is born? It 
is idle to expect one's children and wards necessarily 
to follow the same course of evolution as oneself. 

This instance to some extent serves to show what 
a terrible responsibility it is to be a parent. 


A SACRIFICE TO VEGETARIANISM 


As the ideals of sacrifice and simplicity were 
becoming more and more realized, and the religious 
consciousness was becoming more and more quickened 
in my daily life, the passion for vegetarianism as a 
mission went on increasing. I have known only one 
way of carrying on missionary work, viz., by personal 
example and discussion with searchers for knowledge. 

There was in Johannesburg a vegetarian restaurant 
conducted by a German who believed in Kuhne*s 
hydropiathic treatment. I visited the restaurant myself 
and helped it by taking English friends there. But I 
saw that it could not last as it was always in financial 
difficulties. I assisted it as much as I thought it 
deserved, and spent some money on it, but it had 
ultimately to be closed down. 

Most theosophists are vegetarians more or less, 
and an enterprising lady belonging to that society now 
came upon the scene with a vegetarian restaurant on 
a grand scale. She was fond of art, extravagant and 
ignorant of accounts. Her circle of friends was fairly 
large. She had started in a small way, but later 
decided to extend the venture by taking large rooms, 
and asked me for help. I knew nothing of her 
finances when she thus approached me, but I took it 
that her estimate must be fairly accurate. And I was 
in a position to accommodate her. My clients used 
to keep large sums as deposits with me. Having 
received the consent of one of these clients, I lent 
about a thousand pounds from the amount to his 
credit. This client was most large-hearted and trust¬ 
ing. He had originally come to South Africa as an 
indentured labourer. He said: * Give away the money, 
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if you like. I know nothing in these matters. I only 
know you.’ His name was Badri. He afterwards 
took a prominent part in Satyagraha, and suffered 
imprisonment as well. So I advanced the loan 
assuming that this consent was enough. 

In two or three months’ time I came to know 
that the amount would not be recovered. I could ill 
afford to sustain such a loss. There were many other 
purposes to which I could have applied this amount. 
The loan was never repaid. But how ‘could trusting 
Badri be allowed to suffer ? He had known me only. 
I made good the loss. 

A client friend to whom I spoke about this 
transaction sweetly chid me for my folly. 

‘ Bhai,’— I had fortunately not yet become 
Mahatma *, nor even ‘ Bapu ’ (father), friends used to 
call me by the loving name of ‘Bhai’ (brother)—said 
he, * this was not for you to do. We depend upon 
you in so many things. You are not going to get 
back this amount. I know you will never allow Badri 
to come to grief, for you will pay him out of your 
pocket, but if you go on helping your reform schemes 
by operating on your clients’ money, the poor fellows 
will be ruined, and you will soon become a beggar. 
But you are our trustee and must know that, if you 
become a beggar, all our public work will come to 
a stop.’ 

The friend, I am thankful to say, is still alive. 
I have not yet come across a purer man than he, in 
South Africa or anywhere else. I have known him to 
apologize to people and to cleanse himself, when, 
having happened to suspect them, he had found his 
suspicion to be unfounded. 

I saw that he had rightly warned me. For though 
I made good Badri’s loss, I should not have been able 
to meet any similar loss and should have been driven 
to incur debt — a thing I have never done in my life 
and always abhorred. I realized that even a man’s 
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reforming zeal ought not to make him exceed his 
limits. I also saw that in thus lending trust-money I 
had disobeyed the cardinal teaching of the Gita, viz., 
the duty of a man of equipoise to act without desire 
for the fruit. The error became for me a beaconlight 
of warning. 

The sacrifice offered on the altar of vegetarianism 
was neither intentional nor expected. It was a virtue 
of necessity. 


VII 


EXPERIMENTS IN EARTH AND WATER 
TREATMENT 

With the growing simplicity of my life, my disikc 
for medicines steadily increased. W^hile practising in 
Durban. I suffered for some time from debility and 
rheumatic inflammation. Dr. P. J. Mehta, who had 
come to see me, gave me treatment, and I got well. 
After that, up to the time when I returned to India, 
I do not remember having suffered from any ailment 
to speak of. 

But I used to be troubled with constipation and 
frequent headaches, while at Johannesburg. I kept 
myself fit with occasional laxatives and a well-regulated 
diet. But I could hardly call myself healthy, and 
always wondered when 1 should get free from the 
incubus of these laxative medicines. 

About this time I read of the formation of a 
‘ No Breakfast Association ’ in Manchester. TTie 
argument of the promoters was that Englishmen ate 
too often and too much, that their doctors’ bills were 
heavy because they ate until midnight, and that they 
should at least give up breakfast, if they wanted to 
improve this state of affairs. Though all these things 
could not be said of me. I felt that the argument did 
partly apply in my case. I used to have three square 
meals daily in addition to afternoon tea. I was never 
a spare eater and enjoyed as many delicacies as could 
be had with a vegetarian and spicelcss diet. I scarcely 
ever got up before six or seven. I therefore argued 
that, if I also dropped the morning breakfast, I might 
become free from headaches. So I tried the experi¬ 
ment. For a few days it was rather hard, but the 
headaches entirely disappeared. This led me to 
conclude that I was eating more than I needed. 
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But the change was far from reliev4ng me of 
constipation. I tried Kuhne’s hipbaths, which gave 
some relief but did not completely cure me. In the 
meantime the German who had a vegetarian restau¬ 
rant, or some other friend. I forget who, placed in my 
hands Just’s Return to Tiature, In this book I read 
about earth treatment. The author also advocated 
fresh fruit and nuts as the natural diet of man. I did 
not at once take to the exclusive fruit diet, but 
immediately began experiments in earth treatment, 
and with wonderful results. The treatment consisted 
in applying to the abdomen a bandage of clean earth 
moistened with cold water and spread like a poultice 
on fine linen. This I applied at bedtime, removing it 
during the night or in the morning, whenever I happened 
to wake up. It proved a radical cure. Since then I 
have tried the treatment on myself and my friends 
and never had reason to regret it. In India I have 
not been able to try this treatment with equal 
confidence. For one thing, I have never had time to 
settle down in one place to conduct the experiments. 
But my faith in the earth and water treatment re¬ 
mains practically the same as before. Even today I 
give myself the earth treatment to a certain extent and 
recommend it to my co-workers, whenever occasion 
arises. 

Though I have had two serious illnesses in my 
life, I believe that man has little need to drug him¬ 
self. 999 cases out of a thousand can be brought 
round by means of a well-regulated diet, water and 
earth treatment and similar household remedies. He 
who runs to the doctor, vaidya or hakim for every 
little ailment, and swallows all kinds of vegetable and 
mineral drugs, not only curtails his life, but, by 
becoming the slave of his body instead of remaining 
its master, loses self-control, and ceases to be a man. 

Let no one discount these observations because 
they are being written in a sickbed. I know the reasons 
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for my illnesses. I am fully conscious that I alone am 
responsible for them, and it is because of that consci¬ 
ousness that I have not lost patience. In fact I have 
thanked God for them as lessons and successfully 
resisted the temptation of taking numerous drugs. I 
know my obstinacy often tries my doctors, but they 
kindly bear with me and do not give me up. 

However, I must not digress. Before proceeding 
further, I should give the reader a word of warning. 
Those who purchase Just s book on the strength of 
this chapter should not take everything in it to be 
gospel truth. A writer almost always presents one 
aspect of a case, whereas every case can be seen from 
no less than seven poits of view, all of which are 
probably correct by themselves, but not correct at 
the same time and in the same circumstances. And 
then many books are written with a view to gaining 
customers and earning name and fame. Let those, there¬ 
fore, who read such books as these do so with discern¬ 
ment, and take advice of some experienced man before 
trying any of the experiments set forth, or let them 
read the books with patience and digest them thoroughly 
before acting upon them. 


VIII 

A WARNING 


I am afraid I must continue the digression until 
the next chapter. Along with my experiments in earth 
treatment, those in dietetics were also being carried 
on, and it may not be out of place here to make a 
few observations as regards the latter, though I shall 
have occasion to refer to them again later. 

I may not, now or hereaher, enter into a detailed 
account of the experiments in dietetics, for I did so 
in a series of Gujarati articles which appeared years 
ago in Indian Opinion, and which were afterwards 
published in the form of a book popularly known in 
English as A Guide to Health. Among my little books 
this has been the most widely read alike in the East 
and in the West, a thing that I have not yet been 
able to understand. It was written for the benefit of 
the readers of Indian Opinion. But I know that the 
booklet has profoundly influenced the lives of many, 
both in the East and in the West, who have never 
seen Indian Opinion. For they have been corresponding 
with me on the subject. It has therefore appeared 
necessary to say something here about the booklet, 
for though I see no reason to alter the views set forth 
in it, yet I have made certain radical changes in my 
actual practice, of which all readers of the book do 
not know, and of which. I think, they should be 
informed. 

The booklet was written, like all my other writings, 
with a spiritual end, which has always inspired every 
one of my actions, and therefore it is a matter for 
deep distress to me that I am unable today to practise 
some of the theories propounded in the book. 
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It is my firm conviction that man need take no 
milk at all, beyond the mother’s milk that he takes 
as a baby. His diet should consist of nothing but 
sunbaked fruits and nuts. He can secure enough 
nourishment both for the tissues and the nerves from 
fruits like grapes and nuts like almonds. Restraint of 
the sexual and other passions becomes easy for a man 
who lives on such food. My co-workers and I have 
seen by experience that there is much truth in the 
Indian proverb that as a man eats, so shall he become. 
These views have been set out elaborately in the 
book. 

But unfortunately in India I have found myself 
obliged to deny some of my theories in practice. 
Whilst I was engaged on the recruiting campaign in 
Kheda, an error in diet laid me low, and I was at 
death s door. I tried in vain to rebuild a shattered 
constitution without milk. I sought the help of the 
doctors, vaidyas and scientists whom I knew, to 
recommend a substitute for milk. Some suggested 
mung water, some mowhra oil, some almond-milk. 

I wore out my body in experimenting on these, 
but nothing could help me to leave the sickbed. The 
vaidyas read verses to me from Charaka to show 
that religious scruples about diet have no place in 
therapeutics. So they could not be expected to help 
me to continue to live without milk. And how could 
those who recommended beef-tea and brandy without 
hesitation help me to persevere with a milkless diet? 

I might not take cow’s or buffalo’s milk, as I was 
bound by a vow. The vow of course meant the 
giving up of all milks, but as I had mother cow’s and 
mother buffalo’s only in mind when I took the vow, 
and as I wanted to live, I somehow beguiled myself 
into emphasising the letter of the vow and decided to 
take goat’s milk. I was fully conscious, when I started 
taking mother goat’s milk, that the spirit of my vow 
was destroyed. 
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But the idea of leading a campaign against the 
Rowlatt Act had possessed me. And with it grew 
the desire to live. Consequently one of the greatest 
experiments in my life came to a stop. 

I know it is argued that the soul has nothing to 
do with what one eats or drinks, as the soul neither 
eats nor drinks; that it is not what you put inside 
from without, but what you express outwardly from 
within, that matters. There is no doubt some force in 
this. But rather than examine this reasoning, I shall 
content myself with merely declaring my firm convic¬ 
tion that, for the seeker who would live in fear of 
God and who would see Him face to face, restraint 
in diet both as to quantity and quality is as essential 
as restraint in thought and speech. 

In a matter, however, where my theory has failed 
me. I should not only give the information, but issue 
a grave warning against adopting it. 1 would therefore 
urge those who, on the strength of the theory pro¬ 
pounded by me, may have given up milk, not to 
persist in the experiment, unless they find it beneficial 
in every way, or unless they are advised by experienc¬ 
ed physicians. Up to now my experience here has 
shown me that for those with a weak digestion and 
for those who are confined to bed there is no light 
and nourishing diet equal to that of milk. 

I should be greatly obliged if anyone with 
experience in this line, who happens to read this 
chapter, would tell me, if he has known from 
experience, and not from reading, of a vegetable 
substitute for milk, which is equally nourishing and 
digestible. 


IX 

A TUSSLE WITH POWER 


To turn now to the Asiatic Department. 

Johannesburg was the stronghold of the Asiatic 
officers. I had been observing that, far from protect¬ 
ing the Indians. Chinese and others, these officers 
were grinding them down. Every day I had complaints 
like this: ‘The rightful ones arc not admitted, whilst 
those who have no right arc smuggled in on payment 
of £ 100. If you will not remedy this state of things, 
who will?’ I shared the feeling. If I did not succeed 
in stamping out this evil. I should be living in the 
Transvaal in vain. 

So I began to collect evidence, and as soon as I 
had gathered a fair amount. I approached the Police 
Commissioner. He appeared to be a just man. Far 
from giving me the cold shoulder, he listened to me 
patiently and asked me to show him all the evidence 
in my possession. He examined the witnesses himself 
and was satisfied, but he knew as well as I that it 
was difficult in South Africa to get a white jury to 
convict a white offender against coloured men. * But.* 
said he. ‘let us try at any rate. It is not proper 
either, to let such criminals go scot-free for fear of 
the jury acquitting them. I must get them arrested. 
I assure you I shall leave no stone unturned.’ 

I did not need the assurance. I suspected quite 
a number of officers, but as I had no unchallengeable 
evidence against them all, warrants of arrest were 
issued against the two about whose guilt I had not 
the slightest doubt. 

My movements could never be kept secret. Many 
knew that I was going to the Police Commissioner 
practically daily. The two officers against whom 
warrants had been issued had spies more or less 
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efficient. They used to patrol my office and report my 
movements to the officers. I must admit, however, 
that these officers were so bad that they could not 
have had many spies. Had the Indians and the 
Chinese not helped me, they would never have been 
arrested. 

One of these absconded. The Police Commissioner 
obtained an extradition w^arrant against him and got 
him arrested and brought to the Transvaal. They 
were tried, and although there was strong evidence 
against them, and in spite of the fact that the jury 
had evidence of one of them having absconded, both 
were declared to be not guilty and acquitted. 

I was sorely disappointed. The Police Com¬ 
missioner also was very sorry. I got disgusted with 
the legal profession. The very intellect became an 
abomination to me inasmuch as it could be prostituted 
for screening crime. 

However, the guilt of both these officers was so 
patent that in spite of their acquittal the Government 
could not harbour them. Both were cashiered, and 
the Asiatic department became comparatively clean, 
and the Indian community was somewhat reassured. 

The event enhanced my prestige and brought me 
more business. The bulk, though not all, of the 
hundreds of pounds that the community was monthly 
squandering in peculation, was saved. All could not 
be saved, for the dishonest still plied their trade. But 
it was now possible for the honest man to preserve 
his honesty. 

I must say that, though these officers were so 
bad, I had nothing against them personally. They 
were aware of this themselves, and when in their 
straits they approached me, I helped them too. They 
had a chance of getting employed by the Johannesburg 
Municipality in case I did not oppose the proposal 
A friend of theirs saw me in this connection and I 
aggreed not to thwart them, and they succeeded. 
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This attitude of mine put the officials with whom 
I came in contact perfectly at ease, and though I had 
often to fight with their department and use strong 
language, they remained quite friendly with me, I was 
not then quite conscious that such behaviour was part 
of my nature. 1 learnt later that it was an essential 
part of Satyagraba, and an attribute of akimsa. 

Man and his deed are two distinct things. Whereas 
a good deed should call forth approbation and a wicked 
deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, whether 
good or wicked, always deserves respect or pity as the 
case may be, * Hate the sin and not the sinner' is a 
precept which, though easy enough to understand, is 
rarely practised, and that is why the poison of hatred 
spreads in the world. 

This ahimsa is the basis of the search fox truth, 

I am realizing every day that the search is vain unless 
it is founded on ahimsa as the basis. It is quite proper 
to resist and attack a system, but to resist and attack 
its author is tantamount to resisting and attacking 
oneself. For we are all tarred with the same brush, 
and are children of one and the same Creator, and 
as such the divine powers within us are infinite. To 
slight a single human being is to slight those divine 
powers, and thus to harm nor only that being but 
with him the whole world. 


X 

A SACRED RECOLLECTION AND PENANCE 


A variety of incidents in my life have conspired 
to bring me in close contact with people of many 
creeds and many communities, and my experience 
with all of them warrants the statement that 1 have 
known no distinction between relatives and strangers, 
countrymen and foreigners, white and coloured, Hindus 
and Indians of other faiths, whether Musalmans, 
Parsis, Christians or Jews. I may say that my heart 
has been incapable of making any such distinctions. 
I cannot claim this as a special virtue, as it is in my 
very nature, rather than a result of any effort on my 
part, whereas in the case of ahimsa ( non-violence ), 
brahmacharya (celibacy), aparigraha ( non-possession ) 
and other cardinal virtues, I am fully conscious of a 
continuous striving for their cultivation. 

When I was practising in Durban, my office 
clerks often stayed with me, and there were among 
them Hindus and Christians, or to describe them by 
their provinces. Gujaratis and Tamilians. I do not 
recollect having ever regarded them as anything but 
my kith and kin. I treated them as members of my 
family, and had unpleasantness with my wife if ever 
she stood in the way of my treating them as such. 
One of the clerks was a Christian, born of Panchama 
parents. 

The house was built after the Western model 
and the rooms rightly had no outlets for dirty water. 
Each room had therefore chamber-pots. Rather than 
have these cleaned by a servant or a sweeper, my wife 
or I attended to them. The clerks who made them¬ 
selves completely at home would naturally clean their 
own pots, but the Christian clerk was a newcomer, 
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and it was our duty to attend to his bedroom. My 
wife managed the pots of the others, but to clean 
those used by one who had been a Panchama seemed 
to her to be the limit, and we fell out. She could not 
bear the pots being cleaned by me, neither did she 
like doing it herself. Even today I can recall the picture 
of her chiding me, her eyes red with anger, and pearl 
drops streaming down her cheeks, as she descended the 
ladder, pot in hand. But I was a cruelly kind husband. 

I regarded myself as her teacher, and so harassed her 
out of my blind love for her. 

I was far from being satisfied by her merely 
carrying the pot. I would have her do it cheerfully. 
So I said, raising my voice: * I will not stand this 
nonsense in my house.* 

The words pierced her like an arrow. 

She shouted back : * Keep your house to yourself 
and let me go.* I forgot myself, and the spring of 
compassion dried up in me. I caught her by the hand, 
dragged the helpless woman to the gate, which was 
just opposite the ladder, and proceeded to open it with 
the intention of pushing her out. The tears were 
running down her cheeks in torrents, and she cried; 
Have you no .sense of shame ? Must you so far forget 
yourself ? Where am I to go ? I have no parents or 
relatives here to harbour me. Being your wife, you 
think I must put up with your cuffs and kicks ? For 
Heaven*s sake behave yourself, and shut the gate. Let 
us not be found making scenes like this! * 

I put on a brave face, but was really ashamed 
and shut the gate. If my wife could not leave me, 
neither could I leave her. We have had numerous 
bickerings, but the end has always been peace between 
us. The wife, with her matchless powers of endurance, 
has always been the victor. 

Today I am in a position to narrate the incident 
with some detachment, as it belongs to a period out of 
which I have fortunately emerged. I am no longer a blind. 
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infatuated husband, I am no more my wife's teacher. 
Kasturba can, if she will, be as unpleasant to me today, 
as I used to be to her before. We are tried friends, 
the one no longer regarding the other as the object 
of lust. She has been a faithful nurse throughout my 
illnesses, serving without any thought of reward. 

The incident in question occurred in 1898, when 
I had no conception of brahmacharya. It was a time 
when I thought that the wife was the object of her 
husband s lust, born to do her husband's behest, rather 
than a helpmate, a comrade and a partner in the 
husband's joys and sorrows. 

It was in the year 1900 that these ideas underwent 
a radical transformation, and in 1906 they took 
concrete shape. But of this I propose to speak in its 
proper place. Suffice it to say that with the gradual 
disappearance in me of the carnal appetite, my domestic 
life became and is becoming more and more peaceful, 
sweet and happy. 

Let no one conclude from this narrative of a 
sacred recollection that we are by any means an ideal 
couple, or that there is a complete identity of ideals 
between us. Kasturba herself does not perhaps know 
whether she has any ideals independently of me. It is 
likely that many of my doings have not her approval 
even today. We never discuss them, I see no good in 
discussing them. For she was educated neither by her 
parents nor by me at the time when I ought to have 
done it. But she is blessed with one great quality to 
a very considerable degree, a quality which most Hindu 
wives possess in some measure. And it is this; willingly 
or unwillingly, consciously or unconsciously, she has 
considered herself blessed in following in my footsteps, 
and has^ never stood in the way of my endeavour to 
lead a life of restraint. Though, therefore, there is a 
wide difference between us intellectually, I have always 
had the feeling that ours is a life of contentment, 
happiness and progress. 


XI 

INTIMATE EUROPEAN CONTACTS 

This chapter has brought me to a stage where it 
becomes necessary for me to explain to the reader 
how this story is written from week to week. 

When I began writing it, I had no definite plan 
befor me. I have no diary or documents on which 
to base the story of my experiments. I write just as 
the Spirit moves me at the time of writing. I do not 
claim to know definitely that all conscious thought 
and action on my part is directed by the Spirit. But 
on an examination of the greatest steps that I have 
taken in my life, as also of those that may be regarded 
as the least, I think it will not be improper to say 
that all of them were directed by the Spirit. 

I have not seen Him, neither have I known Him. 
I have made the world’s faith in God my own, and as 
my faith is ineffaceable, I regard that faith as amounting 
to experience. However, as it may be said that to 
describe faith as experience is to tamper with truth, 
it may perhaps be more correct to say that I have no 
word for characterizing my belief in God. 

Tt is perhaps now somewhat easy to understand 
why I believe that I am writing this story as the Spirit 
prompts me. When I began the last chapter I gave it 
the heading I have given to this, but as I was writing 
it, I realized that before I narrated roy experiences 
with Europeans, I must write something by way of a 
preface. This I did and altered the heading. 

Now again, as 1 start on this chapter, I find my¬ 
self confronted with a fresh problem. What things to 
mention and what to omit regarding the English friends 
of whom I am about to write is a serious problem. 
If things that are relevant arc omitted, truth will be 
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dimmed. And it is difficult to decide straightaway 
what is relevant, when I am not even sure about the 
relevancy of writing this story. 

I understand more clearly today what I read long 
ago about the inadequacy of all autobiography as 
history. I know that I do not set down in this story 
all that I remember. Who can say how much I must 
give and how mush omit in the interests of truth ? 
And what would be the value in a court of law of 
the inadequate ex parte evidence being tendered by me 
of certain events in my life ? If some busybody were 
to cross-examine me on the chapters already written, 
he could probably shed muen more light on them, and 
if it were a hostile critic’s cross-examination, he might 
even flatter himself for having shown up * the hollow¬ 
ness of many of my pretensions ’. 

I, therefore, wonder for a moment whether it 
might not be proper to stop writing these chapters. But 
so long as there is no prohibition from the voice 
within, I must continue the writing. I must follow the 
sage maxim that nothing once begun should be aban¬ 
doned unless it is proved to be morally wrong. 

I am not writing the autobiography to please 
critics. Writing it is itself one of the experiments 
with truth. One of its objects is certainly to provide 
some comfort and food for reflection for my co-workers. 
Indeed I started writing it in compliance with their 
wishes. It might not have been written, if Jeramdas 
and Swami Anand had not persisted in their suggestion. 
If, therefore, I am wrong in writing the autobiograohy, 
they must share the blame. 

But to take up the subject indicated in the heading. 
Just as I had Indians living with me as members of 
my family, so had I English friends living with me in 
Durban. Not that all who lived with me liked it. 
But I persisted in having them. Nor was I wise in 
every case, I had some bitter experiences, but these 
included both Indians and Europeans. And I do not 
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regret the experiences. In spite of them, and in spite 
of the inconvenience and worry that I have often 
caused to friends, I have not altered my conduct and 
friends have kindly borne with me. Whenever my 
contacts with strangers have been painful to friends. 
I have not hesitated to blame them. I hold that be¬ 
lievers who have to sec the same God in others that 
they see in themselves, must be able to live amongst 
all with sufficient detachment. And the ability to live 
thus can be cultivated, not by fighting shy of unsought 
opportunities for such contacts, but by hailing them 
in a spirit of service and withal keeping oneself un¬ 
affected by them. 

Though, therefore, my house was full when the 
Boer War broke out, I received two Englishmen who 
had come from Johannesburg. Both were thcosophists, 
one of them being Mr. Kitchin, of whom we shall have 
occasion to know more later. These friends often cost 
my wife bitter tears. Unfortunately she has had many 
such trials on my account. This was the first time that 
I had English friends to live with me as intimately as 
members of my family. I had stayed in English houses 
during my days in England, but there I conformed to 
their ways of living, and it was more or less like 
living in a boarding house. Here it was quite the 
contrary. TTie English friends became members of 
the family. They adopted the Indian style in many 
matters. Though the appointments in the house were 
in the Western fashion, the internal life was mostly 
Indian. 1 do remember having had some difficulty in 
keeping them as members of the family, but I can 
certainly say that they had no difficulty in making 
themselves perfectly at home under my roof. In 
Johannesburg these contacts developed further than 
in Durban. 


XII 

EUROPEAN CONTACTS (Contd,) 

In Johannesburg I had at one time as many as 
four Indian clerks, who were perhaps more like my 
sons than clerks. But even these were not enough for 
my work. It was impossible to do without typewriting, 
which, among us, if at all, only I knew. I taught it 
to two of the clerks, but they never came up to the 
mark because of their poor English. And then one of 
these I wanted to train as an accountant. I could not 
get out anyone from Natal, for nobody could enter 
the Transvaal without a permit, and for my own 
personal convenience I w^as not prepared to ask a 
favour of the Permit Officer. 

I was at my wits* end. Arrears were fast mounting 
up, so much so that it seemed impossible for me, how¬ 
ever much I might try, to cope with professional and 
public work. I was quite willing to engage a European 
clerk, but I was not sure to get a white man or woman 
to serve a coloured man like myself. However I decided 
to try. I approached a typewriter’s agent whom I 
knew, and asked him to get me a stenographer. There 
were girls available, and he promised to try to secure 
the services of one. He came across a Scotch girl 
called Miss Dick, who had just come fresh from 
Scotland. She had no objection to earning an honest 
livelihood, wherever available, and she was in need. 
So the agent sent her on to me. She immediately 
prepossessed me. 

Don t you mind serving under an Indian ? ’ I 
asked her. 

‘Not at all,’ was her firm reply. 

• What salary do you expect ? ’ 

• Would £ 17/10 be too much ? ’ 

• Not too much if you will give me the work I 
want from you. When can you join ? ’ 
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* This moment, if you wish. * 

I was very pleased and straightaway started 
dictating letters to her. 

Before very long she became more a daughter or 
a sister to me than a mere stenotypist. I had scarcely 
any reason to find fault with her work. She was often 
entrusted with the management of funds amounting 
to thousands of pounds, and she was in charge of 
account books. She won my complete confidence, but 
what was perhaps more, she confided to me her inner¬ 
most thoughts and feelings. She sought my advice in 
the final choice of her husband, and I had the privilege 
to give her away in marriage. As soon as Miss Dick 
became Mrs. Macdonald, she had to leave me, but 
even after her marriage she did not fail to respond, 
whenever under pressure I made a call upon her. 

But a permanent stenotypist was now needed in 
her place, and I was fortunate in getting another girl. 
She was Miss Schlesin, introduced to me by Mr. 
Kallcnbach. whom the reader will know in due course. 
She is at present a teacher in one of the High Schools 
in the Transvaal. She was about seventeen when she 
came to me. Some of her idiosyncrasies were at times 
too much for Mr. Kallcnbach and me. She had come 
less to work as a stenotypist than to gain experience. 
Colour prejudice was foreign to her temperament. She 
seemed to mind neither age nor experience. She would 
not hesitate even to the point of insulting a man and 
telling him to his face what she thought of him. Her 
impetuosity often landed me in difficulties, but her 
open and guileless temperament removed them as soon 
as they were created. I have often signed without 
revision letters typed by her, as I considered her 
English to be better than mine, and had the fullest 
confidence in her loyalty. 

Her sacrifice was great. For a considerable period 
she did not draw more than £6. and refused ever to 
receive more than £ 10 a month. When I urged her 
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to take more, she would give me a scolding and say, 

* I am not here to draw a salary from you. I am here 
because I like to work with you and I like your 
ideals.* 

She had once an occasion to take £ 40 from me, 
but she insisted on having it as a loan, and repaid 
the full amount last year. Her courage was equal to 
her sacrifice. She is one of the few women I have 
been privileged to come across, with a character as 
clear as crystal and courage that would shame a 
warrior. She is a grown up woman now. I do not 
know her mind quite as well as when she was with 
me, but my contact with this young lady will ever be 
for me a sacred recollection. I would therefore be 
false to truth if I kept back what I know about her. 

She knew neither night nor day in toiling for the 
cause. She ventured out on errands in the darkness 
of the night all by herself, and angrily scouted any 
suggestion of an escort. Thousands of stalwart Indians 
looked up to her for guidance. When during the 
Satyagraha days almost every one of the leaders was 
in jail, she led the movement single-handed. She had 
the management of thousands, a tremendous amount 
of correspondence, and Indian Opinion in her hands, 
but she never wearied. 

I could go on without end writing thus about 
Miss Schlesin, but I shall conclude this chapter with 
citing Gokhale’s estimate of her. Gokhale knew every 
one of my co-workers. He was pleased with many 
of them, and would often give his opinion of them. 
He gave the first place to Miss Schlesin amongst 
all the Indian and European co-workers. * I have 
rarely met with the sacrifice, the purity and the fear¬ 
lessness I have seen in Miss Schlesin,* said he. 

* Amongst your co-workers, she takes the first place 
in my estimation.* 


XIII 

•INDIAN OPINION* 

Before I proceed with the other intimate 
European contacts. I must note two or three items of 
importance. One of the contacts, however, should be 
mentioned at once. The appointment of Miss Dick 
was not enough for my purpose. I needed more 
assistance. I have in the earlier chapters referred to 
Mr. Ritch. I knew him well. He was manager in a 
commercial firm. He approved my suggestion of leaving 
the firm and getting articled under me, and he con¬ 
siderably lightened my burden. 

About this time Sjt. Madanjit approached me with 
a proposal to start Indian Opinion and sought my 
advice. He had already been conducting a press, and I 
approved of his proposal. The journal was launched 
in 1904, and Sjt. Mansukhlal Nazar became the first 
editor. But I had to bear the brunt of the work, 
having for most of the time to be practically in charge 
of the journal. Not that Sjt. Mansukhlal could not 
carry it on. He had been doing a fair amount of 
journalism whilst in India, but he would never venture 
to write on intricate South African problems so long 
as I was there. He had the greatest confidence in my 
discernment, and therefore threw on me the responsi¬ 
bility of attending to the editorial columns. The 
journal has been until this day a weekly. In the 
beginning it used to be issued in Gujarati, Hindi, Tamil 
and English. I saw, however, that the Tamil and 
Hindi sections were a make-believe. They did not 
serve the purpose for which they were intended, so 
I discontinued them as I even felt that there would 
be a certain amount of deception involved in their 
continuance. 
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I had no notion that I should have to invest any 
money in this journal, but I soon discovered that it 
could not go on without my financial help. The 
Indians and the Europeans both knew that, thcu|h I 
was not avowedly the editor of Indian Opinion^ I was 
virtually responsible for its conduct. It would not 
have mattered if the journal had never been started, 
but to stop it after it had once been launched would 
have been both a loss and a disgrace. So I kept on 
pouring out my money, until ultimately I was 
practically sinking all my savings in it. I remember a 
time when I had to remit £75 each month. 

But after all these years I feel that the journal 
has served the community well. It was never intended 
to be a commercial concern. So long as it was under 
my control, the changes in the journal were indicative 
of changes in my life. Indian Opinion in those days, 
like Young India and Navajivan today, was a nxirror 
of part of my life. Week after week I poured out 
my soul in its columns, and expounded the principles 
and practice of Satyagraha as I understood it. During 
ten years, that is, until 1914, excepting the intervals 
of my enforced rest in prison, there w^as hardly an 
issue of Indian Opinion without an article from me. 

I canot recall a word in those articles set down 
without thought or deliberation, or a word of 
conscious exaggeration, or anything merely to please. 
Indeed the journal became for me a training in self- 
restraint, and for friends a medium through which to 
keep in touch with my thoughts. The critic found 
very little to which he could object. In fact the 
tone of Indian Opinion compelled the critic to put a 
curb on his own pen. Satyagraha would probably 
have been impossible without Indian Opinion. The 
readers looked forward to it for a trustworthy account 
of the Satyagraha campaign as also of the real condi¬ 
tion of Indians in South Africa. For me it became a 
means for the study of human nature in all its casts 
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and shades, as I always aimed at establishing an 
intimate and clean bond between the editor and the 
readers. I was inundated with letters containing the 
outpourings of my correspondents* hearts. They were 
friendly, critical or bitter, according to the temper of 
the writer. It was a fine education for me to study, 
digest and answer all this correspondence. It was as 
though the community thought audibly through this 
correspondence with roe. It made me thoroughly 
understand the responsibility of a journalist, and the 
hold I secured in this way over the community made 
the future campaign workable, dignified and irresistible. 

In the very first month of Indian Opinion, I 
realized that the sole aim of journalism should be 
service. The newspaper press is a great power, but 
just as an unchained torrent of water submerges whole 
countrysides and devastates crops, even so an un¬ 
controlled pen serves but to destroy. If the control 
is from without, it proves more poisonous than want 
of control. It can be profitable only when exercised 
from within. If this line of reasoning is correct, how 
many of the journals in the world would stand the 
test? But who would stop those that are useless? 
And who should be the judge ? The useful and the 
useless must, like good and evil generally, go on 
together, and man must make his choice. 


XIV 

COOLIE LOCATIONS OR GHETTOES? 


Some of the classes which render us the greatest 
social service, but which we Hindus have chosen to 
regard as ‘ untouchables *, are relegated to remote 
quarters of a town or a village, called in Gujarati 
dhedvado, and the name has acquired a bad odour. 
Even so in Christian Europe the Jews were once 
‘ untouchables \ and the quarters that were assigned 
to them had the offensive name of ‘ghettoes *. In a 
similar way today we have become the untouchables 
of South Africa. It remains to be seen how far the 
sacrifice of Andrews and the magic wand of Sastri 
succeed in rehabilitating us. 

The ancient Jews regarded themselves as the chosen 
people of God, to the exclusion of all others, with 
the result that their descendants were visited with a 
strange and even unjust retribution. Almost in a 
similar way the Hindus have considered themselves 
Aryas or civilized, and a section of their own kith and 
kin as Atiaryas or untouchables, with the result that 
a strange, if unjust, nemesis is being visited not only 
upon the Hindus in South Africa, but the Musalmans 
and Parsis as well, inasmuch as they belong to the 
same country and have the same colour as their 
Hindu brethren. 

The reader will have now realized to some extent 
the meaning of the word * locations * with which I have 
headed this chapter. In South Africa we have 
acquired the odious name of ‘ coolies *. The word 
coolie ’ in India means only a porter or hired workman, 
but in South Africa it has a contemptuous connotation. 
It means what a pariah or an untouchable means to 
us, and the quarters assigned to the ‘coolies* are 
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known as * coolie locations Johannesburg had one 
such location, but unlike other places with locations 
where the Indians had tenancy rights, in the Johannes¬ 
burg location the Indians had acquired their plots on 
a lease of 99 years. People were densely packed in 
the location, the area of which never increased with 
the increase in population. Beyond arranging to clean 
the latrines in the location in a haphazard way, the 
Municipality did nothing to provide any sanitary 
facilities, much less good roads or lights. It was hardly 
likely that it would safeguard its sanitation, when it was 
indifferent to the welfare of the residents. These were 
too ignorant of the rules of municipal sanitation and 
hygiene to do without the help or supervision of the 
Municipality. If those who went there had all been 
Robinson Crusoes, theirs would have been a different 
story. But we do not know of a single emigrant 
colony of Robinson Crusoes in the world. Usually 
people migrate abroad in search of wealth and trade, 
but the bulk of the Indians who went to South Africa 
were ignorant, pauper agriculturists, who needed all 
the care and protection that could be given them. 
The traders and educated Indians who followed them 
were very few. 

The criminal negligence of the Municipality and 
the ignorance of the Indian settlers thus conspired to 
render the location thoroughly insanitary. The Muni¬ 
cipality, far from doing anything to improve the 
condition of the location, used the insanitation, caused 
by their own neglect, as a pretext for destorying the 
location, and for that purpose obtained from the local 
legislature authority to dispossess the settlers. This 
was the condition of things when I settled in 
Johannesburg. 

The settlers, having proprietary rights in their 
land, were naturally entitled to compensation. A special 
tribunal was appointed to try the land acquisition 
cases. If the tenant was not prepared to accept the 
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offer of the Municipality, he had a right to appeal to 
the tribunal, and if the latcera award exceeded the 
Municipality s offer, the Municipality bad to bear the 
costs* 

Most of the tenants engaged me as their legal 
adviser. I bad no desire to make money out of these 
cases, so I told the tenants that I should be satisfied 
with whatever costs the tribunal awarded, in case 
they won, and a fee of £ 10 on every lease, irrespec¬ 
tive of the result of the case. I also told them that 
I proposed to set apart half of the money paid by 
them for the building of a hospital or similar institu¬ 
tion for the poor* This naturally pleased them all* 

Out of about 70 cases only one was lost. So the 
fees amounted to a fairly big figure. But Indian 
Opinion was there with its persistent claim and 
devoured, so far as I can recollect, a sum of £ 1,600. 
I had worked hard for these cases* The clients always 
surrounded me* Most of them were originally inden¬ 
tured labourers from Bihar and its neighbourhood 
and from South India. For the redress of their 
peculiar grievances they had formed an association of 
their own, separate from that of the free Indian 
merchants and traders. Some of them were open- 
hearted, liberal men and had high character. Their 
leaders were Sjt* Jairamsing, the president, and Sjt. 
Badri, who was as good as the president. Both of 
them are now no more* They were exceedingly help¬ 
ful to me, Sjt* Badri came in very close contact 
with me and took a prominent part in Satyagraha* 
Through these and other friends I came in intimate 
contact with numerous Indian settlers from North and 
South India. I became more their brother than a 
mere legal adviser, and shared in all their private and 
public sorrows and hardships* 

It may be of some interest to know how the 
Indians used to name me. Abdulla Sheth refused to 
address me as Gandhi. None, fortunately, ever 
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insulted me by calling or regarding me as * saheb \ 
Abdulla Sheth hit upon a fine appellation — * bhai \ 
I. e., brother. Others followed him and continued to 
address me as * bhai * until the moment I left South 
Africa. There was a sweet flavour about the name 
when it was used by the ex-indentured Indians. 


XV 

THE BLACK PLAGUE—I 

The Indians were not removed from the location 
as soon as the Municipality secured its ownership. It 
was necessary to find the residents suitable new 
quarters before dislodging them, but as the Municipality 
could not easily do this, the Indians were suffered to 
stay in the same ‘ dirty * location, with this difference 
that their condition became worse than before. Having 
ceased to be proprietors they became tenants of the 
Municipality, with the result that their surroundings 
became more insanitary than ever. When they were 
proprietors, they had to maintain some sort of clean¬ 
liness, if only for fear of the law. The Municipality 
had no such fear ! The number of tenants increased, 
and with them the squalor and the disorder. 

While the Indians were fretting over this state of 
things, there was a sudden outbreak of the black 
plague, also called the pneumonic plague, more terrible 
and fatal than the bubonic. 

Fortunately it was not the location but one of 
the gold mines in the vicinity of Johannesburg that 
was responsible for the outbreak. The workers in this 
mine were for the most part negroes, for whose clean¬ 
liness their white employers were solely responsible. 
There were a few Indians also working in connection 
with the mine, twenty-three of whom suddenly caught 
the infection, and returned one evening to their 
quarters in the location with an acute attack of the 
plague. Sjt. Madanjit, who was then canvassing sub¬ 
scribers for Indian Opinion and realizing subscriptions, 
happened to be in the location at this moment. He 
was a remarkably fearless man. His heart wept to see 
these victims of the scourge, and he sent a pencilnotc 
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to me to the following effect: * There has been 
a sudden outbreak of the black plague. You must 
come immediately and take prompt measures, otherwise 
we must be prepared for dire consequences. Please 
come immediately.* 

Sjt. Madanjit bravely broke open the lock of a 
vacant house, and put all the patients there. I cycled 
to the location, and wrote to the Town Clerk to 
inform him of the circumstances in which we had 
taken possession of the house. 

Dr. William Godfrey, who was practising in 
Johannesburg, ran to the rescue as soon as he got 
the news, and became both nurse and doctor to the 
patients. But twenty-three patients were more than 
three of us could cope with. 

It is my faith, based on experience, that if one’s 
heart is pure, calamity brings in its train men and 
measures to fight it. I had at that time four Indians 
in my office — Sjts. Kalyandas, Maneklal, Gunvantrai 
Desai and another whose name I cannot recollect. 
Kalyandas had been entrusted to me by his father. 
In South Africa I have rarely come across anyone 
more obliging and willing to render implicit obedience 
than Kalyandas. Fortunately he was unmarried then, 
and I did not hesitate to impose on him duties involv¬ 
ing risks, however great. Maneklal I had secured in 
Johannesburg. He too, so far as I can remember, was 
unmarried. So I decided to sacrifice all four—call them 
clerks, co-workers or sons. There was no need at all 
to consult Kalyandas. The others expressed their 
readiness as soon as they were asked. * Where you 
arc. we will also be,’ was their short and sweet reply. 

Mr. Ritch had a large family. He was ready to 
take the plunge, but I prevented him. I had not the 
heart to expose him to the risk. So he attended to 
the work outside the danger zone. 

It was a terrible night — that night of vigil and 
nursing. I had nursed a number of patients before. 
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but never any attacked by the black plague. Dr. 
Godfrey’s pluck proved infectious* There was not 
much nursing required* To give them their doses of 
medicine^ to attend to their wants, to keep them and 
their beds clean and tidy* and to cheer them up was 
alLthat we had to do* 

The indefatigable zeal and fearlessness with which 
the youths worked rejoiced me beyond measure. One 
could understand the bravery of Dr* Godfrey and of 
an expeiienced man like Sjt. Madanjit* But the spirit 
of these callow youths I 

So far as 1 can recollect, we pulled all the 
patients through that night. 

But the whole incident* apart from its pathos* is 
of such absorbing interest and, for me, of such 
religious value, that I must devote to it at least two 
more chapters. 


XVI 

THE BLACK PLAGUE —II 


The Town Clerk expressed his gratitude to me 
for having taken charge of the vacant house and the 
patients. He frankly confessed that the Town Council 
had no immediate means to cope with such an 
emergency, but promised that they would render all 
the help in their power. Once awakened to a sense 
of their duty, the Municipality made no delay in 
taking prompt measures. 

The next day they placed a vacant godown at my 
disposal, and suggested that the patients be removed 
there, but the Municipality did not undertake to 
clean the premises. The building was unkempt and 
unclean. We cleaned it up ourselves, raised a few 
beds and other necessaries through the offices of 
charitable Indians, and improvised a temporary hospital* 
The Municipality lent the services of a nurse, who 
came with brandy and other hospital equipment. Dr. 
Godfrey still remained in charge. 

The nurse was a kindly lady and would fain have 
attended to the patients, but we rarely allowed her 
to touch them, lest she should catch the contagion. 

We had instructions to give the patients frequent 
doses of brandy. The nurse even asked us to take it 
for precaution, just as she was doing herself. But 
none of us would touch it. I had no faith in its 
beneficial effect even for the patients. With the 
permission of Dr. Godfrey, I put three patients, who 
were prepared to do without brandy, under the earth 
treatment, applying wet earth bandages to their heads 
and chests. Two of these were saved. The other 
twenty died in the godown. 

Meanwhile the Municipality was busy taking 
other measures. There was a lazaretto for contagious 
diseases about seven miles from Johannesburg. The 
two surviving patients were removed to tents near the 
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lazaretto, and arrangements were made for sending any 
fresh cases there. We were thus relieved of our w'ork. 

In the course of a few days we learnt that the 
good nurse had had an attack and immediately 
succumbed. It is impossible to say how the two 
patients were saved and how we remained immune, 
but the experience enhanced my faith in earth treat¬ 
ment, as also my scepticism of the efficacy of brandy, 
even as a medicine. I know that neither this faith nor 
this scepticism is based upon any soild grounds, but I 
still retain the impression which I then received, and 
have therefore thought it necessary to mention it here. 

On the outbreak of the plague, I had addressed a 
strong letter to the press, holding the Municipality 
guilty of negligence after the location came into its 
possession and responsible for the outbreak of the 
plague itself. This letter secured me Mr. Henry Polak, 
and was partly responsible for the friendship of the 
late Rev. Joseph Doke. 

I have said in an earlier chapter that I used to 
have my meals at a vegetarian restaurant. Here I 
met Mr. Albert West. We used to meet in this 
restaurant every evening and go out walking after 
dinner. Mr. West was a partner in a small printing 
concern. He read my letter in the press about the 
outbreak of the plague and, not finding me in the 
restaurant, felt uneasy. 

My co-workers and I had reduced our diet since 
the outbreak, as I had long made it a rule to go on a 
light diet during epidemics. In these days I had 
therefore given up my evening dinner. Lunch also I 
would finish before the other guests arrived. I knew 
the proprietor of the restaurant very well, and I had 
informed him that, as I was engaged in nursing the 
plague patients, I wanted to avoid the contact of 
friends as much as possible. 

Not finding me in the restaurant for a day or 
two, Mr. West knocked at my door early one morning 
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just as I was getting ready to go out for a walk. As 
I opened the door Mr. West said: ‘ I did not find 
you in the restaurant and was really afraid lest some¬ 
thing should have happened to you. So 1 decided to 
come and see you in the morning in order to make 
sure of finding you at home. Well, here I am at your 
disposal. I am ready to help in nursing the patients. 
You know that I have no one depending on me.* 

I expressed my gratitude, and without taking even 
a second to think, replied: * I will not have you as a 
nurse. If there are no more cases, we shall be free in 
a day or two. There is one thing however.’ 

* Yes, what is it ? * 

‘ Could you take charge of the Indian Opinion 
press at Durban ? Mr. Madanjit is likely to be engaged 
here, and someone is needed at Durban. If you 
could go, I should feel quite relieved on that score.’ 

* You know that I have a press. Most probably 
I shall be able to go, but may I give my final reply 
in the evening ? We shall talk it over during our 
evening walk.’ 

I was delighted. We had the talk. He agreed to 
go. Salary was no consideration to him, as money 
was not his motive. But a salary of £10 per month 
and a part of the profits, if any, was fixed up. The 
very next day Mr. West left for Durban by the evening 
mail, entrusting me with the recovery of his dues. 
From that day until the time I left the shores of South 
Africa, he remained a partner of my joys and sorrows. 

Mr. West belonged to a peasant family in Louth 
(Lincolnshire). He had had an ordinary school educa¬ 
tion, but had learnt a good deal in the school of 
experience and *by dint of self-help. I have always 
known him to be a pure, sober, god-fearing, humane 
Englishman. 

We shall know more of him and his family in the 
chapters to follow. 


XVII 

LOCATION IN FLAMES 

Though my co-workcrs and I were relieved of the 
charge of the patients, there remained many things 
arising out of the black plague still to be dealt with. 

I have referred to the negligence of the Munici¬ 
pality regarding the location. But it was wide awake 
so far as the health of its white citizens was concerned. 
It had spent large amounts for the preservation of 
their health and now it poured forth money like water 
in order to stamp out the plague. In spite of the many 
sins of omission and commission against the Indians 
that I had laid at the door of the Municipality, I 
could not help commending its solicitude for the w’hite 
citizens, and I rendered it as much help as I could 
in its laudable efforts. I have an impression that, if 
I had withheld my co-operation, the task w'ould have 
been more difficult for the Municipality, and that it 
would not have hesitated to use armed force and do 
its worst. 

But all that was averted. The Municipal authorities 
were pleased at the Indians* behaviour, and much of 
the future work regarding plague measures was 
simplified. I used all the influence I could command 
with the Indians to make them submit to the require¬ 
ments of the Municipality. It was far from easy for 
the Indians to go all that length, but I do not remember 
anyone having resisted my advice. 

The location was put under a strong guard, 
passage in and out being made impossible without 
permission. My co-workers and I had free permits of 
entry and exit. The decision was to make the whole 
location population vacate, and live under canvas for 
three weeks in an open plain about thirteen miles from 
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Johnrincsburj, and then to fica tD die lucatjon. 
To setde down iindirr coavils with provisions and 
other necessariEs was bound to take some timei and a 
guard became necessary during the inrervaL^ 

The people were in a terrible fright, but my 
constant presence was a coTwotarion to them. Many 
of the poor people used to hoard their scanty savings 
underground. This bad lo be uneanhed. They had 
no bank, they knew none. I becatpe tbek banker. 
Streams of money poured into iiiy office. 1 could not 
possibly charge any fees for my labours in such a 
crisis. I coped with the work somehow. 1 knew my 
bank manager very well. I told bitii that 1 should 
have to deposit these moneys with him. The banks 
were by no means anxious to accept large amounts of 
copper and silver. There was also the fear of bank 
clerks refusing tQ touch money coming from a plague- 
affected area. But the manager accommodated me 
in every way. It was decided to disinfect ail the 
money before sending it to the bank. So far as I can 
remember, nearly stx;ry thousand pounds were thus 
deposited. I adviaed such of the people as had enough 
money to place it as fixed deposit, and they accepted 
the advice. The result was some of them becaine 
accmtnmed to invest their money in banks. 

The location residents were removed by special 
train to Klipspruit Farm near Johannesburg, where 
they were supplied with provisions by the MunEcipality 
ai public expense. This city under canvas looked like 
a military camp. The people who were unaccustomed 
to this camp life uverc distressed and astonished OVOr 
the arrangementa. but they did not have to put up 
with any particular inconvenience^ I used to cycle 
out to them daily. Within rwenry-four hours of their 
stay they forgot all theic misery and began to live 
merrily. Whenever 1 went there I found them enjoy¬ 
ing themselves with song and mirth. Three weeks" 
stay in the open oix evidently improved their bcolth. 
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So far as I recollect, the location was put to the 
flames on the very next day after its evacuation. The 
Municipality showed not the slightest inclination to 
save anything from the conflagration. About this very 
time, and for the same reason, the Municipality burnt 
down all its timber in the market, and sustained a 
loss of some ten thousand pounds. The reason for 
this drastic step was the discovery of some dead rats 
in the market. 

The Municipality had to incur heavy expenditure, 
but it successfully arrested the further progress of the 
plague, and the city once more breathed freely. 


XVIIl 

THE MAGIC SPELL OF A BOOK 


The black plague enhanced mj influence with the 
poor Indiana, and increased my bminess and my 
responsibility. Some of the new contacts with 
Europeans l^came so clo^ that they added consider^ 
ably to my moral obligations. 

I made the acquaintance of Mr Polak in the 
vefetaiian restaurant, just as I had made that of Mx. 
West. One evening a young man dining at a table 
a little way off sent me bfs card expressing a desire 
to see me. I invited him to come to my table* which 
he did. 

M am sub^^ditor of TIte Crtb'c/ he said. *When 
I read your letter to the press about the plague, I 
felt a strong desire to see you. I am glad to have 
this opportunity," 

Mr. Pohks candour drew me to him. The same 
evening we got to know each other. We seemed to 
hold closely simibr views on the essential things of life. 
He liked simple life. He had a wonderful faculty of 
translating into practice anything that appealed to his 
intellect. Some of the changes that be had made in 
his life were as prompt as they were radical. 

/itdiVin O/binion was getting more and more expcn* 
sive every day. The very first report ftom Mr. West 
wax alarming. He wrote; *1 do nut expect the 
concern to yield the profit that you had thuughc 
probable. I am afraid there may he even a loss. The 
books arc not in order. There are heavy arrears to 
be recovered, but one cannot make head or tail of 
them. Considerable overlrauling will have to be done. 
But all this need not alarm you. 1 shall try to put 
things right os bast I eoji. 1 remain on« whether there 
is profit ur nat-^ 
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Mr. West might have left when he discovered 
that there was no profit, and I could not have blamed 
him. In fact, he had a right to arraign me for having 
described the concern as profitable without proper 
proof. But he never so much as uttered one word of 
complaint. I have, however, an impression that this 
discovery led Mr. West to regard me as credulous. 
I had simply accepted Sjt. Madanjit s estimate without 
caring to examine it, and told Mr. West to expect a 
profit. 

I now realize that a public worker should not 
make statements of which he has not made sure. Above 
all, a votary of truth must exercise the greatest caution. 
To allow a man to believe a thing which one has not 
fully verified is to compromise truth. I am pained to 
have to confess that, in spite of this knowledge, I have 
not quite conquered my credulous habit, for which my 
ambition to do more work than I can manage is res¬ 
ponsible. This ambition has often been a source of 
worry more to my co-workers than to myself. 

On receipt of Mr. West’s letter I left for Natal. 
I had taken Mr. Polak into my fullest confidence. He 
came to see me off at the station, and left with me a 
book to read during the journey, which he said I was 
sure to like. It was Ruskin’s Unto This Last. 

The book was impossible to lay aside, once I had 
begun it. It gripped me. Johannesburg to Durban 
was a twenty-four hours* journey. The train reached 
there in the evening. I could not get any sleep that 
night. I determined to change my life in accordance 
with the ideals of the book. 

This was the first book of Ruskin I had ever read. 
During the days of my education I had read practically 
nothing outside text-books, and after I launched into 
active life I had very little time for reading. I cannot 
therefore claim much book knowledge. However, I 
believe I have not lost much because of this enforced 
restraint. On the contrary, the limited reading may 
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s^id CO have enabled me thoraughly Co dlgcsc whac 
I did read. Of these baokv^ the one that brou^t 
about an tnstantaneous and practical rransformatEon in 
my liie was Unto Thu Last I rninslaccd it later into 
Gujantd^ endciiri^ it Sarvadaya (the welfare of all). 

I believe that I discovered some of my deepest 
convictions reflecced in this great book of Ruskln, and 
that is why it so captured me and made me transform 
my life, A poet is one who can call forth the good 
btenr in the human breast. Poets do not influence 
atl alike* for everyone is not evolved in an equal 
measure. 

The teachings of Unto This Last ! understood 
to be r 

L That the gcxxl of the individual is contained 
in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer's work has the same value as the 
barber inasmuch as alt have the same right of eam- 
Eng their livelihood from their work, 

3v That a life of labour, i. e., the life of the tiller 
of the soil and the Ijandicraftsman, is the life worth 
living. 

The first of these I knew. The second I had 
dimly realized. The third had never occurred to me. 
(/mo rAi'r Last made it as clear as daylight for me that 
rhe second and the third were contained tn the firSL 
1 arose with the dawn, ready to reduce these prlnci* 
pies to practice. 


XIX 

THE PHCENIX SETTLEMENT 

I talked over the whole thing with Mr, West, 
described to him the effect Unto This Last had produced 
on my mind, and proposed that Indian Opinion should 
be removed to a farm, on which everyone should 
labour, drawing the same living wage, and attending 
to the press work in spare time* Mr, West approved 
of the proposal, and £ 3 was laid down as the monthly 
allowance per head, irrespective of colour of nationality. 

But it was a question whether all the ten or more 
workers in the press would agree to go and settle on 
an out-of-the-way farm, and be satisfied with bare 
maintenance* We therefore proposed that those who 
could not fit in with the scheme should continue to 
draw their salaries and gradually try to reach the 
ideal of becoming members of the settlement. 

I talked to the workers in the terms of this pro¬ 
posal. It did not appeal to Sjt. Madanjit, who considered 
my proposal to be foolish and held that it would ruin 
a venture on which he had staked his all; that the 
workers would bolt* bidian Opinion would come to a 
stop, and the press would have to be closed down. 

Among the men working in the press was Chha- 
ganlal Gandhi, one of my cousins. I had put the proposal 
to him at the same time as to W^est. He had a wife 
and children, but he had from childhood chosen to be 
trained and to work under me. He had full faith in 
me. So without any argument he agreed to the scheme 
and has been with me ever since. The machinist 
Govindaswami also fell in with the proposal. The rest 
did not join the scheme, but agreed to go wherever 
I removed the press. 
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I do not Eyri.k I rnok mnre th^n two d%tj$ to fii 
Up che^e matters with rhe mcn« Th^re^iftcc 1 at once 
advertised for a piece of l^^nd situated near a railway 
station in the: vicinity of Durban* An offer came to 
rcspocc of Phoenbe. Mr* West and . went to inspect 
the estate- Withifi a week we purebased twenty 
acres of land. It had a nice little spring and a few 
□range and mango treas. Adjoining it was a piece of 
80 acres which bad many more tmir trees and a 
dilapidated cottage* We purchased this too, the total 
cost being a dbousatid pounds. 

The late Mr* Rustomji alw^oys supported rre iti 
such enterprises. Ha liked the project* He placed at 
my disposal second-hand corrugated iron sheets of a 
big godown and other building materiel, with which 
we srarted work. Some Indian carpenters and masonat 
who had worked with CPC in the Boer Wat* helped 
me in erecting a shed for the press. Tiiis structure* 
which “waa 75 feet long and 50 feet broad, was ready 
in less than a manth. Mr. West and others, ai great 
pcrscmal risk, stayed with the carpenters and masons^ 
The place^ uninhabited and thickly overgrown ivicli 
grass, was infested with snakes and obviously dangerous 
to Hve in. At first all lived under canvas. We carted 
most of our things to Phoenix in about a week. It 
was four tec P miles from Durban- and tw'o. and a half 
miles from Phoenix station. 

Only one issue of Indian opfwiom had to be 
printed outside, in the Mercury preSSK 

T now elide a voured to draw tO Phee'nix those 
relafionfl and Iriends who had come with itie from 
India to fry their fortune* and who were engaged In 
business of various kinds. They bad come in sEarcb 
of wealthp and it was therefore difficult to persuade 
them; but souie agreed. Of these I can single out 
here only MaganJaJ Gandhi'^s name. The others went 
back to busmess, MaganUl Gandhi left his busing 
for good to cast in his lot with me* and by ability. 
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lacrifee and devQcion stands foremost among my 
original co-worlcers in my ethical experiment;. As a 
self-tsTigbc handicraftsman tiis place among them ia 
unique. 

Thus the Phoenix Secricmcnc was started iiv 1904, 
and there in spite of numerous odds indmn Opinion 
continues to be published. 

But the initial difficutties, the changes made, the 
hopes and the disappointments demand a separate 
chapter. 


XX 

THE FIRST NIGHT 


Ir was no efliy tliini to ttc first nuniber oi 

Indian Opinion hom PhcetiuE, Had I not taWcn two 
precautions, tlie first issue would have had to be 
dropped or delayed. The idea of havinf "an engine tn 
work the press bad not appealed to me, I had 
thought that hand-power would be more in keeping 
with an atmosphere where agricultural work was also 
to be done by hand. But as the idea had not api^eaied 
feasible, we had installed m oil-ongine. I had, how- 
ever« suggested to West to have something handy to 
fall back upon m case the engine fi^iJcd^ He bad 
therefore arranged a wheel which could be worked by 
hand. The siie of the paper* that ol a daily, was 
considered unsuitable for an out-of-the-way place like 
Phoenix. It was reduced to foolscap size, so that, in 
case of emergency, copies might be stnick off with 
the help of a treadle. 

fn the mitial stages, we all liad to keep late hours 
before tbi: day of publication. Everyone, young and 
old. bad to help in folding the sheets. We usually 
finished our work between ten o'clock and midiught. 
8ut the first night was unforgettable. The pages were 
locked, but the engine refused to work. We had got 
out an engineer from Durban to put up the engine 
and Set it going. He and West tried their hardest, but 
in vain. Everyone was anxious. West* in despair* 
at last came to me. with tears m bis eyes, and said. 

^ The engine will not work, 1 am afraid we cannot 
issue the paper in time.' 

* If chat is the case, we cannot help it. No use 
shedding tears. Let us do whatcvei: else is humanly 
possible* What about the handwheel V I said, com¬ 
forting him. 
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' Where have wt the men to work it ?' he replied^ 
' We are not enough lo cope vv‘ith the joL It requires 
relays of four inen each, and nur own men are all 
tired/ 

Buildinjl work had not yet been finishf^d, so the 
carpenters were arill wirh lis. They were sleeping on 
the pr^ss flnor 1 said pointbg to them, * But can't 
we make use of these carpenters ? And wc may have 
a whole night of work, I ibink this device h still 
open ro 145/ 

' I dare not wake up the carpenters. And oor 
men are really too tired,* Mid Wesr, 

" Well, that's for me to negotiate/ said L 

' Then it Is possible chat we may get through the 
work/ West replied* 

1 woke up the carpenters and requested their 
cDopetation. They needed no pressure. They said^ 
If we cannot be called upon in an emergency, what 
use arc wc ? You rest yourselves and wc will work 
the wheel. For us it is easy work/ Our ow^n men 
were of course ready. 

West was greatly ddighted and started singing a 
hynm wc aer to work. I partnered the corpcnreTs> 
all the rest Joined turn by turn, and thus we went on 
until 7 a+ m. There was scill a good deal to do* I 
therefore suggested to West chat the engineer might 
now be asked to get up and try ajlaiti to start the 
engine, so the t if wc succeeded we might finbih in time. 

West woke him up, and he immediately went into 
the engine room. And lo and behold J the engine worked 
almost as soon as he touched it. The whole press ranjc 
wirh peals nf joy, * How can this be ? How is ic chat 
all Our labours last night were of no avad, and this 
morning it has been set going as thouch there were 
notlung wrong with it ? ' 1 enquired. 

It is difficult EO Say/ said West or the engineer, 
I forger whicb, * Machines also some rimes seem to 
behave as though they required rest like us/ 
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For me the failure of the engine had come as a 
test for us all, and its working in the nick of time as 
the fruit of our honest and earnest labours. 

The copies were despatched in time, and every¬ 
one was happy. 

This initial insistence ensured the regularity of 
the paper, and created an atmosphere of self-reliance 
in Phoenix. There came a time when we deliberately 
gave up the use of the engine and worked with hand- 
power only. Those were, to my mind, the days of the 
highest moral uplift for Phoenix. 


XXI 

POLAK TAKES THE PLUNGE 


It has been my tegret chat, although I 

started the SettJemetic Phoenix. 1 could stay there 
only for brief periods. My original idea bad been 
gradually ro retire from practice, go and Live at the 
Settlement, earn my LivelihucxJ by maniial work there, 
and rind the joy of service iri the riilfilfDant of Fhoanix:. 
But it was not co be- I have found by experience 
that man makes hia plans co be often upset by Gi>d. 
but, at the same time where the ultima re goal b the 
search of truth, no matter how a man's plans are 
frustrated, the issue is never injurious and often beccer 
than anticipated The unexpected turn that Phoanix 
took and the unexpected happenings were cectainly 
not iDjuriauB* though it is difficult to say that they 
were better chan our original expectations. 

In order ro enable every one of us to make a 
living by manual labour, we parcelled out the land 
round the press in pieces of three acres each. One 
of these fell to my lot. On all these pints wc, much 
against our wish, built bonses with corrugated iron. 
Our dexire had been to have mud huts thatched with 
straw or small brfet houses such as would become 
ordinary peasants, bur ir could not be. They would 
have been more espensive and would have meanr 
more time, and everyone was eager to settle down 
as soon as possible. 

The editor was Still Mansukhla^l Nazar. He had 
not accepted ihe new scheme and was directing the 
paper from Durban where there was a branch office 
for Induin Qpmtvn. Though we had paid compositors^ 
the idea was for every member of the Settlamenr to 
learn type-setting, the easiest, if the most tedious, of 
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the processes irs a printing presks. Those, thcr-efore, 
who did nor already know the work leamt it. I 
remained a dunce to the last. MapnbI Gandhi sut- 
passed us all. Though he had never before worked 
in a preas^ he became an CKpert compositor and not 
only achieved great speed but* to my agreeable 
surprise, quickly mastered all the other branches of 
press work. I have always thought that he w^as not 
conscious of his own capacity^ 

We had hardly settled dowTii the buildings were 
hatdly ready, w^hen I had to leave the newly con¬ 
structed nest and go to Johannesburg. I was not in 
a position to allow the work there to remain without 
attention for any length of time. 

On rccurn to Johannesburg, i infotmed Polat of 
the important changes 1 bad made. HLs joy knew no 
bounds when he learnt that the loan of his book had 
been so fruitful. ‘ Is it not possible^^ he asked^ for 
me to cake part in the new venture?* ' Certain iy/ 
said r. * You may if you like join the Settlement.' 
" I am quite ready/ he repliedt * if you will admit me/ 
His detemination captured me. He gave a month's 
notice to bis chief to be relieved ftuin T/ia Criffi:, and 
reached Phoenix in due course. By hi a sociability be 
won the hearts of all and soon became a membEr of 
the family. Simpbeity was so much a part of his 
nature tliat, far from feeling the life at PhcEnix in 
any way strange or hard, he took to it like a duck 
takes to water. Bur I could not keep him there long- 
Mr. Ritch had decided to finish his legal studies in 
England, and it was impossible for me to bear the 
burden of the office single-banded, so I suggested to 
Polak that ho should join the office and qualify as an 
attorney. [ had thought that ultimately both of us 
would retire and settle at Phoenix, but that never 
came to pass. Pobk's was such a trustful nature that, 
when be reposed his confidence in a friend, he would 
try to agree with him instead of arguing with him- 
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He wrote to me from PhcEiiix ttiai diotigh he loved 
the Ufc there, was perfectly happy. And had hopes of 
developing the Settlement* still be was ready to leave 
and join the office to cpialify as an aitatney, if I 
thought that thereby we should more quickly realiae 
our ideals. I heartily welcomed the letter. Polak left 
Phatnia, came to Johannesbotg and signed his articles 
with Ece. 

About the isame time a Scotch theosophist^ whom 
I had been coaching for a local legal ejEammatiorit 
aho joined as an articled clerks on my inviting him to 
follow Polak^a example. Hjs name was Mr. Maclntyte- 

Thus. with the laudable object of quickly tea lining 
the ideals at Phoenix, I seemed to be gaing deeper 
and deeper into a contrary current, and had God not 
willed otherwise, I should have found myself entrap¬ 
ped in this net spread m the name of simple life. 

It will be after a few more chapters that I shall 
describe how I and my ideals were saved in a way 
no one had imagined or expected. 


XXII 

WHOM GOD PROTECTS 


I hgd now ^iv«n up ^11 hope of rcruming Co India 
in the near future, I had promised my wife that 1 
would re rum home within a year* The year was gone 
without any prospect of my return, so 1 decided co 
send for her and the children. 

On the Hoat bringing them co South Africa, 
Ram das, my third son, broke his arm while p1a3ong 
with the ship's captain. The captain looked alter him 
well and had him attended to by tl^e ship's doctor. 
Ratndas landed with his hand in a sling, Xh^ docror 
bad advised that, as soon as we reached home, the 
wound should be dressed by a qualified doctor. Bur 
this was tlic time when I was full of faith in my 
experiments in earth treatments I had even succeeded 
in persuading some of my clients who had faith in 
my quackery to try the earth and water treatment. 

What then was I to do for Ramdaa? He was 
just eight years old* I asked him if he would mind my 
dressing his wound. With a smile he said he did nor 
mind at aU. It was not possible for him at that age to 
decide what was the best thing for him, but he knew- 
very well the distinction between quackery and proper 
medical treatment. And he knew my habit of home 
treatment and had faith enough to trust himself to me. 
Ill fear and trembling 1 undid the bandage, washed 
the woundf applied s clean earth poultice and tied 
the arm up again. This sort of dressing went on daily 
for about a month uiidl the wound wOS completely 
healed. There was, no bitchy and the wound took no 
more time to heal than the ship^s doctor had said it 
would under the usual treatment. 

This 4 ind ocher experiments enhanced my faith in 
such household remedies^ and I liow proceeded with 
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them with more sclf<onlidci3ce. I widened the sphere 
of their application, trying the earth and water and 
fasting treatment in cases of wounds, fevers, dyspepsia, 
jaundice and other complaints, with success on moat 
Occasioiis. But nowadays I have not tlie coniidenee I 
had in South Africa, and experience has even sLiown 
that these experiiiientJi involve obvioiu risks. 

The reference hcrct therefore, to these experi¬ 
ments ht not meant to demonstrate their success. [ 
cannot claim complete success for any experiment. 
Even medical men can make no such claam for their 
experiments. My object is only to show that he who 
would go in foe novel experiments must begin with 
huasclf. That leads to a quicker discov'^ery of truth, 
and God always protects the honest experimenter. 

The riiiks involved in experiments in cukivating 
intimate contacts with Europeans were a$ grave as 
chase in the nature cure ex penmen ts. Only those 
risks were of a different kind. But in cultivating those 
contacts I never so much as thought of the risks, 

I invited Polak to come and stay with me. and 
wfi to liv« like blood brothers. The lady who 

was soon to be Mrs. Polak and he had been engaged 
for some years, but the marriage had been postponed 
for a propitious tiuiCr 1 have an impression that 
Polak wanted to put some money by before he sectlGtl 
down to a married life. He knew Ruskin much better 
chan I, but his Western surroundings w^ore a bar 
against his translating Ruskin's teaching immediately 
into practice. But I pleaded with him : ' When there 
is a heart union, as in yout Case, it Is hardly right to 
postpone marriage merely for tinancLal considerations. 
If poverty is a bar, poor men can never marry. And 
then you are now staying wnrh me. There is no 
question of household expenses. [ rhink you should 
get Eoatiied as soon as possible/ As [ have said in a 
previous chapter, I had never to argue a thing twice 
with Polak. He appreciated the force of my argument* 
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and immediately opened correspondence on the subject 
with Mrs. Polak, who was then in England. She gladly 
accepted the proposal and in a few months reached 
Johannesburg. Any expense over the wedding was out 
of the question, not even a special dress was thought 
necessary. They needed no religious rites to seal the 
bond. Mrs. Polak was a Christian by birth and Polak 
a Jew. Their common religion was the religion of 
ethics. 

I may mention in passing an amusing incident in 
connection with this wedding. The Registrar of 
European marriages in the Transvaal could not register 
marriages between black or coloured people. In the 
wedding in question, I acted as the best man. Not 
that we could not have got a European friend for the 
purpose, but Polak would not brook the suggestion. 
So we three went to the registrar of marriages. How 
could he be sure that the parties to a marriage in 
which I acted as the best man would be whites ? He 
proposed to postpone registration pending inquiries. 
The next day was a Sunday. The day following was 
New Year’s Day, a public holiday. To postpone the 
date of a solemnly arranged wedding on such a flimsy 
pretext was more than one could put up with. I knew' 
the Chief Magistrate, who was head of the Registra¬ 
tion Department. So I appeared before him writh the 
couple. He laughed and gave me a note to the 
Registrar and the marriage was duly registered. 

Up to now the Europeans living with us had been 
more or less known to me before. But now an English 
lady who was an utter stranger to us entered the 
family. I do not remember our ever having had a 
difference with the newly married couple, but even if 
Mrs. Polak and my wife had had some unpleasant 
experiences, they w'ould have been no more than what 
happen in the best-regulated homogeneous families. 
And let it be remembered that mine would be consi¬ 
dered an essentially heterogeneous family, where people 
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of all kinds and tempennnents were frccl^^ admitted. 
When wo come to think af it, the distinction between 
heterogeneous and homogeneaua Ia dJscavered to be 
merely imaglnairy. We are all one family. 

T had better celebrate West's wedding also in this 
chapter. At tlib stage of my life, my ideas about 
briihm<ickary<!^ had not fully matured, and so I was 
interesting myself in getting all my bachelor friends 
married. When, in due cour^. West made a pilgritnoge 
to Louth to see his parents, ! advised btoi to return 
married if possible. Fheenia was the Common home, 
and aE we were all Supposed to have become farmers, 
we were not afraid of marriage and its usual conse¬ 
quences. West returned with Mrs. West^ a beautiful 
young lady from Leicester. She came of a family of 
sbocTnakers working in a Leicester factory. Mrs. Weft 
had herself some experience of work in this factory, 
1 have called her beautiful because it was her moral 
beauty char at once attracted me. True beauty airer 
all consists in purity of heart. With Mr. West had 
come bis mother-in-law coo. The old lady is still 
alive. She put us all to shame by her industry and 
her buoyant^ cheerful nature. 

tn the same way as I persuaded these European 
friends to marry, I encouraged the Indian friends 
to send for their families from home. Phuenm thus 
developed into a little village, half a dozen families 
having come and settled and begun ta in creese there. 
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A PEEP INTO THE HOUSEHOLD 


It has already been seen that, though household 
expenses were heavy, the tendency towards simplicity 
began in Durban. But the Johannesburg house came 
in for much severer overhauling in the light of Ruskin’s 
teaching. 

I introduced as much simplicity as was possible in 
a barrister’s house. It was impossible to do without a 
certain amount of furniture. The change was more 
internal than external. The liking for doing personally 
all the physical labour increased. I therefore began to 
bring my children also under that discipline. 

Instead of buying baker’s bread, we began to 
prepare unleavened wholemeal bread at home according 
to Kuhne’s recipe. Common mill flour was no good 
for this, and the use of handground flour, it was 
thought, would ensure more simplicity, health and 
economy. So I purchased a hand-mill for £7. The 
iron wheel was too heavy to be tackled by one man, 
but easy for two. Polak and I and the children usually 
worked it. My wife also occasionally lent a hand, 
though the grinding hour was her usual time for 
commencing kitchen work. Mrs. Polak now joined us 
on her arrival. The grinding proved a very beneficial 
exercise for the children. Neither this nor any other 
work was ever imposed on them, but it was a 
pastime to them to come and lend a hand, and they 
were at liberty to break off whenever tired. But the 
children, including those whom I shall have occasion 
to introduce later, as a rule never failed me. Not 
that I had no laggards at all, but most did their 
work cheerfully enough. I can recall few youngsters 
in those days fighting shy of work or pleading fatigue. 
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We had engaged q servant to look after the hou^e* 
He lived with us as a niember of the fiimily, and cbc 
cbildreii used to help him in his work The rauniapai 
sweeper removed the njght-soil* buc we personally 
atrended to the cleaning of the colset instead of asking 
or expecting the servant to do if- This proved a |ood 
training for the children. The restilc was that none of 
my sons developed any aversion for scavenger's work* 
and they naturally gor a good grounding in general 
sanitation. There was Hardly any illness in the home 
Johannesbtirg, but whenever there w^as any, ihc 
nursing was willingly done by the children. I wdll not 
say that T w^as indifferent to their hrerary educehonf 
but I certainly did not hesitate to sacrifice it My 
sotia have therefore some reason for a grievance against 
me. Indeed they have occasionally given expression to 
It* and I must plead guihy to a certaiji extent. The 
desire to give them a lireraiy education wna there, f 
even endeavoured to give it to thein myself, bur every 
now and then there was some hitch or orher^ As J 
had made no other arfangement for rheir private tuinon^ 
I used to get t^em rn walk with tnz daily to the office 
and back liome — a distance of about 5 miles in alh 
This gavi£ them and me a fair amount of exercise. I 
cried to inatnicr them by conversation during these 
walks. If there was no one else cliiming ray attention. 
All my children, excepting the eldest, KarilaL who hnd 
stayed away in India, were brought up in Johanncjiburg 
1 X 1 this manner. Had [ been able to devote at least 
an hour to their literary education with strict regula¬ 
rity^ I should have given tfaem, in my opinion, an 
ideal education^ But it has been their, as also my, 
regret that L failed to ensure them enough literary 
training. The eldest son has often given vent to his 
distress privately before me and publicly in the press; 
the other sons have generously forgiven the failure as 
uriavoidab!e+ [ am not heart-broken over it and the 
regret^ if any^ is that 1 did not prove an ideal father. 
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Bue 1 hold that 1 sacrificed tbeir literary training co 
wLat 1 genuinely, tbougb maybe wcoagly* believed co 
be :iervice to the community. I am quite dear that I 
have not been negligent in doing whatever was needful 
for building up their character, 1 believe it ia the 
bounden duty of every parent to provide for thii^ 
properly. Whenever, in spite o£ cny endeavour, my 
Bans have been found wanting, it is my Certain convic¬ 
tion that they have reflected, not want of Cate on my 
parr, hut the defects of bodi dieir parents^ 

Children inherit the qualides of the parents^ no 
less rhan rheir physical features. Environment does 
play an importanr part, but the original capital on 
which a child starts! in life is Inherited from its 
ancestors. I have also seen children successfully 
^rmounting the effects of an evil inheritance. That 
is due to purity being an inherent attribute of the SOu!^ 
Polak and [ bad often very heated discuSSioiiSi 
about the desirability or otherwise of giving the children 
an English education^ It bat always been my conviction 
that Indian parents who train their children to think 
and talk in English from their mfancy betray their 
children and their country. They deprive them of the 
spiritual and social heritage of the nation, and render 
them to that ejrcenc unfit for the service of the 
country. Having these convictions, I made a point of 
always talking to my children in Gujarati. Polak never 
liked this. He thought I was spoiling their future. 
He contended, with all the vigour and love at his com¬ 
mand, that, if children were to learn a universal language 
like English from their infancy, they would easily gain 
considerable advantage over others in the race of life. 
He failed to convince me, I do not now remember 
whether I convinced him of the correctness of ray 
attitude, or ■whether he gave me tip as too obstinate. 
This happened about twenty years ago+ and my 
convictions have only deepened with experieiice. 
Though nay sons have suffered for want of full literary 
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education, the knowledge of the mother-tongue that 
they naturally acquired has been all to their and the 
country’s good, inasmuch as they do not appear the 
foreigners they would otherwise have appeared. They 
naturally became bilingual, speaking and writing English 
with fair ease, because of daily contact with a large 
circle of English friends, and because of their stay in a 
country where English was the chief language spoken 


XXIV 

THE ZULU * REBELLION ' 


Even after I rhougbr I K^d settled dawn in 
jobannesbur^, there was to he no settled life for me. 
Just when I felt that I should be breathing in peace, 
an unexpected event happened. The papers brought 
the news of the outbreak of the Zulu " rebel 11™ ‘ in 
Natal I bore no grudge againsr the Zulusi they had 
harmed no Indian. 1 had doubts about the 'rehelLlaxr 
itself. But I then believed that the British Empire 
cicbred for the welfare of the world. A genuine sense 
of lo.valty prevented me from even wishing ill tn the 
Empire. The rightness or otherwise of the " rebellion^ 
was rberefoie not likely to affect my decision. Natal 
had a VoLunteer Defence Force, and it was open to 
it to recruit mure men. I read thaE: this force had 
already been mubilieed to quell the ^ rebellion \ 

I considered mysetf a cimen of Natal being inti* 
matcly connected with it. So E wrote to rhe Govemotp 
expressing my readiness, if necessary, to form an Indian 
Ambulance Corps. He replied immediately accepting 
the offer. 

I had not expected such prompt acceptance. 
Fortunately I had made all the ueceSSOTy arrange merits 
even before writing the letter. If my offer was accepted^ 
1 had decided ro break up the Johannesburg home- 
Polak was to have a amaller house, and my wife was 
to go and settle at Phoenix- I had her full consent 
to this decision. 1 do not remember her having ever 
stood in my way in matters like this. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as I got the reply from the Gavernor, I gave 
the Landlord the usual month's nodee of vacating the 
house, sent some of the things to Phasuix and kft 
eoMe with Polak. 
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I wenc iQ Durban and appealed for mrn. A big 
COadngcnt was not nacassjiry. We were a party of 
twcntjp'-fum:, of wfaom^ besides me, four m-ere Gujaratis. 
Hit test were ex-indentured men from South India, 
excepting one who was a free PathariH 

In order to give me o status and to facilitate 
work, as also in accordance with the existing convention, 
the Chief Medical Olficer appointed me to the tern* 
porary rank of Sergeant Major and three men selected 
by me to the rank of sergciuits and one to that of 
corpora^ We obo received our uniforms from the 
Government. Our Corps was on active service for 
nearly six weeks. On reaching the scene ol the 
‘ rebellion \ I saw that there was nothing there to 
justify the name nf "rebellion'. There wos no resistance 
ih^L one could see. The reason why the disturbance 
had been magnified into a rebellion was that a Zulu 
chief had advised non-paymcfit of a new tax imposed 
on his people^ and bad assagaied a sergeanr who had 
gone to collect the tax. At any rate my heart was 
with the Zulus, and I was delighted, on reaching 
headquarters, to hear that our main work was to be 
the nursing of cbe grounded Zulus. The Medical Officer 
in charge welcomed us. He said the white people were 
not willing nurses for the wounded ZuJus+ that their 
wounds were festerings and that he was at his wiES* 
end. He boiled our arrival as a godsend for those 
innocent people, and he equipped us with bandages, 
disinfectants,, etc., and rook us to the improvised 
hospital^ The Zulus were delighted to see us. Tlie 
white soldiers used to peep through the railings that 
separated us from them and tried to dissuade us from 
attending to the wohnds. And as we would not heed 
them, they became enraged and poured unspeakable 
abuse on the Zulus. 

Gradually I came into ebser touch with these 
soldiers, and they ceased to interfere. Among the 
commanding officers were CaL Sparks and Col Wylie* 
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who had bitterly opposed me in 1896. They v?ere 
surprised at my attitude and sr^cially called and 
thanked me. They introduced me to General Mackenxie. 
Lot nor the reader think that these were professional 
soldiers. Coh Wylie was a wcU-known Durban lawyer. 
CoL Sparks welJ-known as the owner of a 

butcher's shop in Durban, Genera! Mackenxle was 
a noted Natal farmer. All these gentlemen were 
volunteers, and as such had received milirary training 
and experience. 

The wounded in our charge w^cre not w^ounded 
in battle, A section of them had been taken prisoners 
as Buapects, The general had sentenced them to be 
flogged. The flogging had caused severe sores. These, 
being unattended to, were festering. The others w'ere 
Znlvi friendlies. Although these hud badges given rhem 
CO disringyish them from the " enemy \ they had been 
shot at by the soldiets by mis rake. 

Besides rhie work I had to compound and dispensB 
prescriptions for the wliiEC soldicni. This was ea^y 
enough for me as I had received a year's training in 
Dr, Booth s little hospital. This w-urk brought me in 
close conract with many Europeans^ 

'Wc were attHched to swift-moving column. It 
had orders to march wherever danger was re port ed¬ 
it was for the mart part mounted infantry. As soon 
as our camp was moved, we had ta follow on f™t 
with our stretchers on our shoulders. Twice or rhricE 
we had to rnarcli forry miles a day* But wherever w« 
went, I am thankful that wc had God's good work 
to do, having to carry to the camp on aur stretchers 
those Zulu friendhes who had been iuadvertenrly 
wounded, and to attend upon them as nurses. 
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HEART SEARCHINGS 

The Zulu ‘rebellion* was full of new experiences 
and gave me much food for thought. The Boer War 
had not brought home to me the horrors of war with 
anything like the vividness that the ‘rebellion* did. 
This was no war but a man-hunt, not only in my 
opinion, but also in that of many Englishmen with 
whom I had occasion to talk. To hear every morning 
reports of the soldiers' rifles exploding like crackers 
in innocent hamlets, and to live in the midst of them 
was a trial. But I swallowed the bitter draught, es¬ 
pecially as the work of my Corps consisted only in 
nursing the wounded Zulus. I could sec that but for 
us the Zulus would have been uncared for. This work, 
therefore, eased my conscience. 

But there was much else to set one thinking. It 
was a sparsely populated part of the country. Few 
and far between in hills and dales were the scattered 
Kraals of the simple and so-called ‘ uncivilized * Zulus. 
Marching, with or without the wounded, through these 
solemn solitudes, I often fell into deep thought. 

I pondered over brahmacharya and its implications, 
and my convictions took deep root. I discussed it with 
my co-workers. I had not realized then how indispen¬ 
sable it was for self-realization, but I clearly saw that 
one aspiring to serve humanity with his whole soul 
could not do without it: It was borne in upon me 
that I should have more and more occasions for service 
of the kind I was rendering, and that I should find 
myself unequal to my task if I were engaged in the 
pleasures of family life and in the propagation and 
rearing of children. 

In a word, I could not live both after the flesh 
and the spirit. On the present occasion, for instance. 
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I should not have been able to throw my self into th^ 
fray, had my wiie been expecting a baby. Without 
the observance of brahnmehatya service of the family 
would he inconsistent with service of the comniunlty. 
With hyahtrmck^ryci they would be perfectly consisrenE- 

So rhinktnfi, I became somewhat impatient to take 
a final vow. The prospect of the vow brought a 
cerrain kind of C 3 fulration. Imagmation also found free 
play and opened out limitless mtas of service. 

Whilst I was thus in Ehe midst of strenuous pliy- 
sical and mental work, a report came to the cifeci 
that the work of suppressing the " rebellion ' was nearly 
over, and that wc should soon be discharged. A day 
or tw'O alter this our discharge came and in a lew' days 
we got back to our liorces. 

Aicer a short wdiiLe 1 got a lettet from the Governor 
specially thanking the Ambulance Corps fur its services. 

On my arrival at Phu^nix 1 eagerly broached the 
subject of br^hTnadiaT;^'a with Chhaganlal, Magaiilai^ 
West 3j\d others. 'Fliizy liked the idea and accepted 
the necessity of taking the vow, hut they also repre¬ 
sented the difficulties of the task. Some of Ehem set 
themselves bravely to observe it^ and some, 1 know, 
succeeded alsn. 

1 too took the pLiinge — the vow to observe 
brahmachurya for life. 1 must confess that 1 bad not 
then fully realized the magnitude and imniensity of 
the ta^k I undertook. The difficulties are even today 
staring me in the face. The importance of the vow is 
being more and more borne in upon Life without 
appears to me ro be insipid and animal- 
like. The brute by Uiiture knows no self-restraints 
Man b man because be t& capable ot and only in so 
far as he exercises, self-restraint- What formerly 
appeared to me to be extravagant praise of brei/rmf^- 
cfciifyu in our religious books seems now, with in¬ 
creasing ckarness every day, w be absolutely proper 
and founded on experience. 
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I saw rhat brahm^chary^, which is so lull of 
wonderful potencYp i$ by no meatii an easy affair, and 
cercainly not a mere matter of the body. It begins 
with bodily re^trainCt but docs not end there. The 
perfection of it precludEa even an impute thought. A 
true br&hmackari will not even dream of satisfying the 
fleshly appetite, and until he is in that conditinn, he 
has a great deal of ground to cover. 

For me rhe observance of even bodily 
has been full of difficulties. Today I may say tliat 1 
feel myself fairly safe, bur I have yet tCF achieve 
complete mastery over thought* which h so essentiaL 
Not that the will nr effort is lacking^ but it is yet a 
problem to me whereftotn undesirable thoughts spring 
their insidious invMJsioru. I have no doubt that there 
is a key to lock out undesirable rhoughtSfc but every 
one has to find it out for himself. Saints and iieers 
have left their experiences for us, but they have given 
U5 tie infallible and uni vent a 1 proscription. For perfec¬ 
tion or freedom frutn error comes only from grace, 
and BO seeker^ after God have left us mantra, such 
as Rarrmnam^i^ hallowed by thcit own austerities and 
charged with their purity. Wiihaut an unreserved 
surrender to His grace, complete mastery over thought 
is impossible. This is the teaching of every great book 
of religion, and 1 am realising the truth of it every 
moment of my striving after that perfect br< 3 hmachtirya. 

Bur part of the hiarory of that striving and struggle 
will be told in chapters to follow. I shall conclude 
this chapter with an indicatann of how I set about 
the task. In the first flush of enthtisaasm. I found the 
observance quire easy. The very first change I made 
In my mode of life wa^ to stop sharing the same bed 
with my wife or seeking privacy with her. 

Thus fcrdAmacAflrya, which 1 had been observini 
wilty-nilly since 1900, was sealed with a vow in the 
middle of 1906. 
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THE BIRTH OF SATYAGRAHA 

Events were so shaping themselves in Johannesburg 
as to ifiake this self-purification on my part a preli¬ 
minary as it were to Satyagraha. I can now see that 
all the principal events of my life, culminating in the 
vow of brahmacharya^ were secretly preparing me 
for it. The principle called Satyagraha came into being 
before that name was invented. Indeed when it was 
born, I myself could not say what it was. In Gujarati 
also we used the English phrase ‘ passive resistance * 
to describe it. When in a meeting of Europeans I 
found that the term ‘ passive resistance ’ was too 
narrowly construed, that it was supposed to be a 
weapon of the weak, that it could be characterized 
by hatred, and that it could finally manifest itself as 
violence, I had to demur to all these statements and 
explain the real nature of the Indian movement. It 
was clear that a new word must be coined by the 
Indians to designate their struggle. 

But I could not for the life of me find out a new 
name, and therefore offered a nominal prize through 
Indian Opinion to the reader who made the best 
suggestion on the subject. As a result Maganlal Gandhi 
coined the word * Sadagraha * ( Sat = truth, Agraha = 
firmness ) and won the prize. But in order to make it 
clearer I changed the word to ‘ Satyagraha ’ which 
has since become current in Gujarati as a designation 
for the struggle. 

The history of this struggle is for all practical 
purposes a history of the remainder of my life in South 
Africa and especially of my experiments with truth in 
that sub-continent. I wrote the major portion of this 
history in Yeravda jail and finished it after I was 
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released.^ It was published rn NsifAjivcm and subse* 
quentlj issued in book form. Sjt. VaJji Gavindji Dcsoi 
has been transtatin j it into En^isb for Current Th<fusKt, 
but I am now arranging to have die English translation^ 
published in book form at an eatlj date, so that thaw 
who will may be able tO familiarize themselves with 
my moat impnrcanc eKperttnents in South Africa: I 
would lecommend a perusal of my history of Satyagraha 
in South Africa to such readers as have not seen it 
alre^y. I will not repeat what I have put down there, 
but in the next few chapters will deal only with a few 
personal mddents of my life in South Africa which 
have not been covered by that history. And when I 
have done with these. 1 will at once proceed to give 
the reader aome idea of tny expenments in India. 
Therefore, anyone who wishea to consider these expeti* 
ments in their strict chronological order will now 
do well to keep tbe history of Satyagraha in South 
Africa before him. 


1. The English {nnslation has since been published 
by S, Ganesan, Triplicanc. Madras. 



XXVII 

MORE EXPERIMENTS IN DIETETICS 

1 WM anTEnu£ to ohseme in thoughr, 

word and deed, and equally anxiou:£ lo devote fhe 
maximuEn of rime ro che Sacyagralia struggle and fir 
myself iar ic by cutrivaring purity. I was therefore led 
to make further changes and to impose greater 
resrTamrs upon myself in the matter of food. The 
moiiue for the previous changes had been largely 
hygienjCt but the new experiments were ma'de from a 
religious standpoint. 

Fasting and restriction in diet now played a inorc 
ienportant part in tny life. Passion in man ts generalty 
co-existent with a hankering after the pleasures of the 
palate. And so it was with me^ I have encountered 
many difficulties in rrylng to control passion as well 
as tostei and 1 cannot claim even now to have 
brought them under complete subjection. I have 
considered myself ti;;i be a heavy cater. What friends 
have thought to be my restraint has never appeared 
to me in that light. If 1 had failed to develop 
tesiraiiit to the axtent that I have. I should have 
descended lower than the beasts and met my doom 
long agOp However^ as I had adequately realized my 
thnrtCDmingSk [ made great efforts to get rid of ihem^ 
and rhanks to this endeavour I have all these years 
pulled on with my body and pur in with it my share 
of work. 

Being conscious of my weakness and unexpectedly 
comming m contact with congenial company, 1 began 
to lake an exclusive fruit diet or to fast on che 
BiSruditsfii day, and also to observe dttmnashlami and 
similar holidays. 

I began wiih a fruit dlet^ hut from the standpoint 
of restraint I did not find much to choose between a 
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fruit diet and 3 dkt of food grains, 1 observed that 
the same indulgence of laste was possible with ehc 
former as with rhe latter, and even more, when one 
gor accustomed to it. 1 tberefore came to attach 
greater importance to fasting or having only one meal 
a day on holidays. And if there was some occasion 
for penance or the litc, I gladly utilized it too for 
the purpose of fasting. 

But I also saw chat^ the body now being drained 
more effectively, the fcjod yielded greater relish 
and the appetite grew keener. It dawned upon me 
that fasting could be made as powerful a wepon erf 
indulgence as of restraint. Many similar later expe¬ 
riences of mine as well as of others can be adduced 
as evidence of this Startling fact. I wanted to improve 
and train my body, but as my chief object now was to 
achieve restraint and a conquest of the palate^ 1 
selected first one food and ihen anocher, and at rhe 
same time restricted the amount. But the relish was 
after me, as it were. As 1 gave up one thing and 
took up another, this latter afforded me a fresher and 
greater relish than hs predecessor. 

In making these eiEp^riments I had several com¬ 
panions, the chief of whom was Mertuann Kailenbach. 

I have already vrritten about this friend in the history 
of Satyagraha in South Africa, and w^ill not go over 
the same ground here. Mr. ICallenbach was always 
with me whether in lasting or in dietede changes. 

1 lived with him at hiss own place when the Satyagraha 
itruggle was at its height. V/c discussied our changes 
in food and derived more pleasure from the new' diet 
than from the old. Talk of this nature sounded quite 
pleasant in those days^ and did not strike me as at all 
improper. Experience has taught me, however, that it 
was wrong to have dwelt upon the relish of food 
One should ear not in order ro please the poUto« bur 
just to keep the body going. When each organ of 
sense subicrves the body and through the body tlve 
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Eoul, its special relish disappears, and [hen a.lonc does it 
begin to function in the way nature intended it to do. 

Any number of experiments is too small and no 
sacrifice is too great for attaining this symphony with 
nature. But unfortunately the current is now-a-days 
flowing strongly in the opposite direction. We are 
not ashamed to sacrifice a multitude of other lives in 
decorating the perishable body and trying to prolong 
its existence for a few fleeting tnomentSp with the 
result that we kiti ourselves, both bi>dy and sduI. In 
trying to cure one old disease, we give rise to a 
hundred new ones* in trying to enjoy the pictures 
of sense« we lose in the end even oui: capacity for 
enjoyment. All this Is passing before our very eyeSi 
but there nxe none so blind us rhose who will nOt 
see. 

Having thus set forth their object and the train 
of ideas which led up to thcrrii I now propose to 
describe the dietetic experiment at some length. 
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KASTURBArS COURAGE 

Thrice in her life roy wife nartowly cscapeJ death 
through !$eriou5 The cure^ were due to house¬ 

hold remedies. Ar the time of her first attack Satya- 
graha was going on or was about to canunence. She 
had fre^^i^enr haeraoirhagc. A medic:□! friend advised 
a surgical oporation^ to which she agreed after some 
beshatioD She was extremely emaciated* ood the 
doctor bad to perform the operation without chloro^ 
form. It was successful but she had to suffer much 
pain. She, however* went through it with wonderful 
brivery. The doctor and his wife who nursed her 
were all attenrion. This waS in Durban, The doctor 
gave me leave to go to Johannesburg, and told me 
not to have any anxiety about the patients 

In a few days, however, I received a letter to 
the effect that Kasturhai was worse, too weak to 
up in bed, and had once become unconscious. The 
doctor knew that he might not, withane my consent* 
give her wines or meat. So lie telephoned to me at 
Johannesburg for permission to give her beef tea. I 
replied saidng I could not grant the pertnission* bul: 
that I if she was in a condition to express her wish in 
the matter she might be consulted* and she was free 
to do as she liked. " But/ said the doctor, ‘ I refuse 
to consult the patiences wishes in the mxeter. You 
must COiBC yourself. If you do not leave me free to 
prescribe whatever diet I like, I will not hold myself 
responsible far your wife^s life/ 

1 took the train for Durban the same day* and 
met the doctor who quietly broke this news ro me; 
U had already given Mrs. Gandhi beef ten when I 
telephoned to you.* 
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’Now, doctor, I call this a fraud/ ^aid L 

"No qucscion of fraud in prcscnbing mcdidnc or 
diet for a patient. In face we doctors Constder it a 
virtue to deceive patients or their relatives, if tbereby 
we ojn save our patients." said the doctor with 
determination. 

I was deeply pamed, but kept cool. The doctor 
W33 a good man and a personal friend. He and his 
wife had laid me under a debt of gratitude, but 1 was 
not prepared to put up with his oiadecal morals. 

‘ Doctor, tell me what you propose to do now. 
I would never allow my wife to be given meat or 
beef^ even if the denial meant her death, unless of 
course she desired to take it." 

‘ You are welcome to your philosophy, I tell you 
that, so long as you keep your wife under my treat¬ 
ment, [ must have the option to Rive her anything I 
wish. If you don’t like this, I must regretfully ask 
you to remove her. I can't her die under my roof.‘ 

"Do you mcRn to say that I mu^c remove her ac 
once 7' 

‘Whenever did I ask you to remove her? 1 only 
want to be left entirely free^ If you do so, my wife 
and I will do all that is possible for her, and you 
may go back without the least anxiety on her score. 
But if you Will not understand this simple thing, you 
will compel me to ask you to remave your wife from 
my place.' 

1 think one of my sons was with me. He entirely 
agreed with me, and said his mother should not he 
given beef tea, I next spoke to Kasturhai herself. 
She was really too weak to be consulted in this 
matter. But I thought it my painful duty to do lo. 

I told her what had passed beew^een the doctor and 
myself. She gave a resolute reply: *I will nor take 
beef tea. It is a rare thing in rhis world to he born 
as a human being, and I would far raiher die in your 
arms than pollute my body with such abominations/ 
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I pleaded with her* I Told her cbac ^be was not 
bound to follow nae. I cited to her the initsneea qI 
Hindu frxendit and acquaintances who bad no aero pies 
about raking meat or wine as TBediciiie. But she was 
adamant. " Nop"^ said she, ' puty remove me at once.' 

1 was dcJigbied. Not wirbouc some agitation I 
decided to take her away- I informed the doctor of 
her resolve. He exclaimed in a rage: *Whftt a callous 
man you are! You should have been ashamed to 
broach the matter to her in her present condidon. I 
tell you your wife is noc in a fit State to be removed* 
She cannot s^i^d the least little hustling. I shouldnY 
be surprised if she were to die on the way. But if 
you must pereist, you ate free to do If you will 
not give her beef tea, 1 will noc take the risk of 
keeping her under my roof even for \ single day/ 

So we decided to leave the place at once- It 
was drizzling and the station was some distance. We 
had to take the train from Durban for PhcRuix, 
whence our Settle men r was reached by a road of two 
mjJcs and a half* I was undoubtedly raking a very 
great ris-k, bur I trusted in Gnd, and proceeded with 
my task. I sent a messenger to Phcenii in advancep 
with a message to West to receive us at the station 
with a hammockp a bottle of hot milk and one of hot 
waccr^ and six men to carry Kasturbai in fhc hammock. 

I got a rickshaw to enable me to take her by the 
next j^viaitable train, put her into it in that dangerous 
condition, and marched awey- 

Kasturbai needed no ebcering up. On the contrary^ 
she comforted me, say mg: 'Nothing will happen to 
me. Don't worry/ 

She was mere skin and bone, having had no 
nourishment for days. The station platform waa very 
ArgCt and ai the rickshaw could not be taken inajde, 
one had ro walk some disrance before one could reach 
the train. So T carried her in my arms and put her 
into the compartment* From PhcEniT we corded her 
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in rhe hammock^ and there she slowly picked up 
^crongch under hydropathic treetmenT^ 

In two or three days of our arrival at Phoeniit a 
Swami came to our place. He had heard of the 
resolute way in which we had rejected the doctor^s 
edvice, and he had^ out of sympathy* come to plead 
with u3. My second and third sons Mandiil and 
Ramdas werct so far as 1 can rccoilect* present when 
the Swami came. He held forth on ihe rofigious 
harmlessness of taking meati cidng auchoridcs from 
Menu. 1 did not like bis carrying on this difpucatton 
in the presence of my wife» bur I suffered bioi to do 
so out of courtesy. I knew the verses fiom the 
I did not need them for my conviction, 
1 knew also that there was a school wLiich regarded 
these verses as interpolatjons: but even if they were 
not, 1 held my views on vegetarianj$t[i indcpendetiEly 
of rdigious texts, and ifosturbai’s faUh was unshakable. 
To her the scriptural texts were a sealed book, but 
the traditional religion of her forefathers was enough 
for her. The childrait swore by th^Ir fathers creed 
and so they made light of tha Swami's discourse. 
But KastUrbai put an end to the dialogue at once. 

* Swamiji/ she said, * wharever you may aay, I do not 
want to recover by means of beef tea. Pray don^t 
worry me any morc^ You may discuss che thing whh 
my husband and children if you like. But my mind 
is made up, * 
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My first ciiperj^nce of juil life wh 3 in I paw 
that some of the regulations that (Le prisoner? had 
to observe were such as should be voluntarily observed 
by ^ bf^hm&ckan^ that iSp one desiring to practise 
self-restraint. Such, for instance, was the regulation 
requiring the last meal to be finished before sunset. 
Neither the Indian nor the African prisoners wert 
allowed tea or coffee. They COuld add salt to the 
cooked food if they wsahed, but they might not have 
anything fnr the mere satisfaction of the palate. 
When I asked the jail medical officer to give us 
curry powder, and to let tia add salt to the food 
whilst it was cooking, he said: * You are not here for 
satisfying youi palate. From the point of view of 
health, curry powder is not necessary, and it makea 
no difference whether you add salt during or after 
cooking.' 

Ultimately these restrictions were modifiedt though 
not without much difficulty, but both were wbolc- 
aome rulea of self-restraint. Inhibitions imposed from 
mthoiit rarely succeeds bur when they ate self- 
imposed, they have a decidedly salutary effect. So, 
Immediately after release from jail, I imposed on 
myself the two rules. As far as was then possible^ I 
stopped taking tea, and finished my last meal bcfoi* 
sunset- Both these now require no effort in the 
observmice. 

There came, however, an occaaion which compelled 
me Co give up salt altogether, and this restriction I 
continued for an unbroken period of ten years. I had 
read in some books on vegetarianism that salt was 
nor a necessary article of diet for man, that on the 
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contrary salticss diet was better for the heatthi I had 
deduced that a brctA-machan benefired by d saltle^a 
diet. 1 had read and realized rhiiE rhe weak-bodied 
should avoid pulses. I was very fond of cheiD. 

Now it happened that Kaf^turbaf, wbo bad a brie! 
respite after her aperafion* had again begun getting 
haemorrhage^ and the malady feemed CO be obstinate. 
Hydropathic treatment by itself did not answer. She 
had not much faith in my remedies^ though she did 
noc resist theiE. She certainly did nor ask for outside 
help. So when ail my remedies had failed, I entreated 
her tn give up salt and pulses. She would not ogceci 
however much I pleaded with her. supporting myself 
with auchorities. At last she challenged me, saying 
that even I could not give up these arcicles if I was 
advised to do so. I was pained end equally delighted. 
— delighted in that I got an opportunity to shower 
my love on her. I said to her: ^You arc mistaken. 
If I was ailing and the doctor advised me to give up 
diesc or any other articles, 1 should unhE^itatingly do 
so. But there I Wirhout pny medical advice, I give up 
salt and puUes for one year, whether you do so 
or not/ 

She was rudely shocked and exclaimed in deep 
sorrow ■ * Pray forgive me* Knowing you, I should 
not have provoked you. I promise to abstain from 
these things, but for heaven's sake take back your 
vow. This is too hard on me/ 

* It is very good for you to forego these articles, 
f have not the slightest doubt that you will be all 
the better without rhem. As for me, I cannot retract 
a vow seriously taken. And ir is sure to benefit me* 
for all restraint, whatever prompts it, is wholesome 
for men. You will therefore leave me alone. It will 
be a test for me, and a moral support to you tn 
carrying out your resolve/ 

So she gave me up. * Yoti are too ohatinate. You 
will listen to none/ she said, and sought relief in team. 
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I would liki; to counr thh incldertt flS £in instance 
of Satya^raha, and ir is one of the swcetti&t fecoLIec- 
tiona of my life. 

After ulus K^sttirbai began to pick up quickly — 
whether as a lesult of the Aalrlcsaand puUeJess diet or 
of the other consequent changes in her fond, whether 
as a result of my strict vigilance in exacting observance 
of the nther rules of life, or as an effect of the mentat 
cxhiltttBtion produced by the inddenr. and if bo co 
wSiat extent, I cannot say. But she rallied quicklyi^ 
baemoirhage completely slopped, and I added some¬ 
what to my reputation as a quack* 

As far me* I was all the bertcr for the new denials. 
I never craved for the things I had lelt, the year sped 
away* and 1 found the senses to be taore subduEcl 
than ever. The experiment stJtnuiated the incifnation 
for sclf-rascraJnt, and 1 continued the abstention from 
the articles until long after 1 returned to India. Only 
once 1 liappenrd lo take toiU the articles whilst I was 
in London in 1914. But of that occasion, and as td 
how [ resurned both, I shall speak in a later chapter. 

I have tried the experiment of a salrless and 
pulseless diet on many ol tny co-vfnrkcrs, and with 
good results in South Africa. Medically there may be 
two opinions as to the vcilue of this diet+ but morally 
I have no doubt that all selMenial is good fur the 
sou!. The disc of a man of selLrcstraint must be 
different from that of a man of pleasure^ just as their 
of life must he different. Aspirants afrer 
iran?7wck:iryica often defeat their own end by adopting 
courses Stiiceii io a life ol pleasure. 
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I haw described in the last chapter how ICastur- 
illness was instmmenta] in brin^n^ abaut jotnc 
changes in diet. At a later sitage nmre changes 
Ta?ere mtrnduced for the sake of suppartkig brahmn- 
ch^rya. 

The first of these was the giving up of milk. It 
was from Raychaodbhai that I first leamc that milk 
stimulated animal passion. Books on vegetarianhim 
strengthened the idea, but so long as I had not taken 
the 6ru/it7n{ic/iar5^ vow 1 could not make up my mind 
to forego milk. I had long reali:?ed that milk was 
not necessary for supporting the body, but it was not 
easy to give it upx While the necessity for avoiding 
milk in the interests of self-resciobii was growing 
upon me, I happened to come across some literature 
from Calcutta, describing the tortures to which cows 
and buffaloes were subjected by their keepers. This 
bad a wonderful effect on me. I discussed it with 
Mr. Xallenbadi. 

Though 1 have introduced Mr. Kallenbach to the 
readers of the history of Sotyagraha in South Africa, 
and referred to htm in a previous chapter, I think it 
necessary to say something more about him here. We 
met quire by accidents He was a friend of Mr, Khan's, 
and as the latter had discovered deep down, in bim a 
vein of ocber-wortdlinesii he introduced him to me. 

When I came to know bim 1 was startled at bia 
love of luxury and extravagance. But at our very 
first mcctifig^ he asked searching questions concemmg 
matters of religion. We incidentally talked of Gaurauia 
Buddha s renunciation. Out acquaintance soon ripened 
into very cl^^Ee firiEudsbip, SO much so that we though c 
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alike, and he was convinced that he must carry out 
in his life the changes I was making in mine. 

At that time he was single, and was expending 
Rs. 1,200 monthly on himself, over and above house 
rent. Now he reduced himself to such simplicity that 
his expenses came to Rs. 120 per month. After the 
breaking up of my household and my first release 
from jail, we began to live together. It was a fairly 
hard life that we led. 

It was during this time that we had the discussion 
about milk. Mr. Kallenbach said, ‘ We constantly 
talk about the harmful effects of milk. Why then do 
not we give it up ? It is certainly not necessary.* I 
was agreeably surprised at the suggestion, which I 
warmly welcomed, and both of us pledged ourselves to 
abjure milk there and then. This was at Tolstoy 
Farm in the year 1912. 

But this denial was not enough to satisfy me. 
Soon after this I decided to live on a pure fruit diet, 
and that too composed of the cheapest fruit possible. 
Our ambition was to live the life of the poorest people. 

The fruit diet turned out to be very convenient 
also. Cooking was practically done away with. Raw 
groundnuts, bananas, dates, lemons, and olive oil com¬ 
posed our usual diet. 

I must here utter a warning for the aspirants of 
brahmacharya. Though I have made out an intimate 
connection between diet and brahmacharya, it is 
certain that mind is the principal thing. A mind 
consciouly unclean cannot be cleansed by fasting. 
Modifications in diet have no effect on it. The con¬ 
cupiscence of the mind cannot be rooted out except 
by intense self-examination, surrender to God and, 
lastly, grace. But there is an intimate connection 
between the mind and the body, and the carnal mind 
alwa 3 rs lusts for delicacies and luxuries. To obviate 
this tendency dietetic restrictions and fasting would 
appear to be necessary. TTic carnal mind, instead of 
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controlling the senses, becomes their slave, and there¬ 
fore the body always needs clean non-stimulating 
foods and periodical fasting. 

Those who make light of dietetic restrictions and 
fasting are as much in error as those who stake their 
all on them. My experience teaches me that, for 
those whose minds are working towards self-restraint, 
dietetic restrictions and fasting are very helpful. In 
fact without their help concupiscence cannot be 
completely rooted out of the mind. 
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FASTING 

Ju5t about the timB when T gave mp milk &nd 
cereals, and started on the eiperiment of a fruit diet, 
I coiiiracnccd fasting aa a ineans of sell-testraint. In 
thi^ Mr, Xallenbach also joined me* I had been used 
fo fasting now and again, but foe purct]^ health 
reasons. That fasting was necessary for self-testramt 
I learnt from a friend. 

Having been born in a Vaishnava family and of 
a mother who was given to keeping all sores of liard 
vows, I had observedt while in Indb^ the and 

other fasts, but in doing so 1 had meicly copied my 
mocher and sought to please my parents. 

At that time I did not understand, nor did T 
believe in, the efficacy of fasting. But seeing ibnt the 
friend I have mentioned w^as observing it wi<h benefit, 
and wicb the hope of supporting the bna^wfar^uiind 
vow, I followed his esiample and began keeping the 
Ehadaihi fasL As a rule Hindus allow themselves milk 
and fruit on a fasting day, but such fast 1 had been 
keeping daily. So now 1 began complete fostiog, allowing 
myself only water. 

When T started on this experiment, the Hindu 
month of Shtavan and the fslatniE monih of Ramzan 
happened to coincide. The Gandhis used to observe 
not only the Vaishnava but also rhe Shaivitc vows, 
and visited the Shaivre as dIfo rhe Vaishmvii temples. 
Some of the members of the family ujied to observe 
pradoiha^ in rhe whole of the month of Shravan* 1 
decided to do likewise. 

These important experiments were undertaken 
while we were at ToKcoy Farm, where Mr. Kalknhach 

I wera staying with a few Saryagrahi families, 

L Foisting Until evening, 
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including young people and children. For these last 
we had a school. Among them were four or five 
Musalmans. 1 always helped and encouraged them in 
keeping all their religious observances. I took care to 
see that they offered their daily nama 2 . There were 
Christians and Parsi youngsters too, whom I considered 
it my duty to encourage to follow their respective 
religious observances. 

During this month, therefore, I persuaded the 
Musalman youngsters to observe the ramzan fast. I 
had of course decided to observe pradasha myself, but 
I now asked the Hindu, Parsi and Christian youngsters 
to join me. I explained to them that it was always a 
good thing to join with others in any matter of 
self-deniaL Many of the Farm inmates welcomed my 
proposal. The Hindu and the Parsi youngsters did 
not copy the Musalman ones in every detail; it was 
not necessary. The Musalman youngsters had to wait 
for their breakfast until sunset, whereas the others 
did not do so. and were thus able to prepare delicacies 
for the Musalman friends and ser\^e them. Nor had 
the Hindu and other youngsters to keep the Musalmans 
company when they had their last meal before sunrise 
next morning, and of course all except the Musalmans 
allowed themselves water. 

The result of these experiments was that all were 
convinced of the value of fasting, and a splendid esprit 
de carps grew up among them. 

Wc were all vegetarians on Tolstoy Farm, thanks, 

I must gratefully confess, to the readiness of all to 
respect my feelings. The Musalman youngsters must 
have missed their meat during ramzan, but none of 
them ever let me know that they did so. Tliey delighted 
in and relished the vegetarian diet, and the Hindu 
youngsters often prepared vegetarian delicacies for 
them, in keeping with the simplicity of the Farm. 

1 have purposely digressed in the midst of this 
chapter on fasting, as t could not have given these 
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pleaiant reixiinisccnCCS anywhere «Ue» and I have 
indirectly described a characteristic of mine* namely 
that 1 have always loved to have my CO-workers with 
me in anything that has appealed to me aa being godcL 
They ware quite new to fasting, but thankE to the 
pradojha and rcimzcfn it was easy for me to 

interest them in fasting as a means of self-restraint. 

Thus an atmosphere of sell^rcsuaint naturally 
sprang up on the Farm. All the Fotru inmates now 
began to join u^ in keeping partial and complete fi^sts^ 
whicht I 3 CI] sure^ wasf entirely to the good. 1 cannot 
definitely say how far this self-denial touched their 
hearts and helped them in their arriving to conquer 
the flesh. For my part, however, I am convinced that 
L greatly benefited by it both physically and morally* 
But I know chat ic does not necessarily follow that 
fasting and similar disciplines would have the same 
effect for alL 

Fasting can help to curb animal passion, only if 
it 13 undertaken with a view to self-rescraint. Some 
of my friends have actually found their animal passion 
and pabre stimalaced a^ an after-effect of fasts. That 
is to say« fasting is futile unless it Is accompanied by 
an incessant longing for self-restraint* Thi^ famous 
verse from the second chapter of the Bhagavad Gita 
is worth noting in this connections 

*For a man who is his senses 

Outwardly, the sense-objects disappear, 

Leavin;? the yearning behind; but when 
He has seen ihc Higfiest, 

Even the yearning dLaappears/ 

Fasting and simitar diEcipline is, therefore, one 
of the means to the end of self-restraint, but it b not 
all, and if physical fasting m not accompanied by 
mental fasting, it U bound to end m hypocrisy and 
disaster. 
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The reader will, I hope, bear in mind the fact 
that I am, in these chapters, describing things not 
mentioned, or only cursorily mentioned, in the history 
of Satyagraha in South Africa. If he does so, he will 
easily see the connection between the recent chapters. 

As the Farm grew, it was found necessary to 
make some provision for the education of its boys 
and girls. There were, among these, Hindu, Musalman, 
Parsi and Christian boys and some Hindu girls. It 
was not possible, and I did not think it necessary, to 
engage special teachers for them* It was not possible, 
for qualified Indian teachers were scarce, and even 
when available, none would be ready to go to a place 
21 miles distant from Johannesburg on a small salary. 
Also we were certainly not overflowing with money* 
And I did not think it necessary to import teachers 
from outside the Farm, I did not believe in the existing 
system of education, and I had a mind to find out by 
experience and experiment the true system. Only this 
much I knew — that, under ideal conditions, true 
education could be imparted only by the parents, and 
that then there should be the minimum of outside 
help, that Tolstoy Farm was a family, in which I 
occupied the place of the father, and that I should 
so far as possible shoulder the responsibility for the 
training of the young. 

The conception no doubt was not without its 
flaws. All the young people had not been with me 
since their childhood, they had been brought up in 
different conditions and environments, and they did 
not belong to the same religion. How could I do full 
justice to the young people, thus circumstanced, even 
if I assumed the place of paterfamilias ? 
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But 1 had iklways ^v£d the first place to iht 
-culture of the hEaxt or the buJldin|| of characcetT and 
as I felt confident that in oral train in g could bt given 
to all alike, no marter how different tbeur ages and 
their upbringing, f decided CO live amongst thcin all 
the twenty-fotir hours of tlic day as their father 1 
regarded character building us the proper foundation 
for their education and, if the foundarion was firtnly 
laid* I was sure that the chUdten could leam all the 
other things themselves or with the assises nee oi 
friends. 

But as I fully appreciated the necessity of a 
literary training in addition. T started some clashes with 
the help of Mr, Kallenbach and Sjt. Ptngji Oeaai. 
Nor did I underrate the building up of the body. This 
they got in che course of their daily rourine. For rhere 
were no servants on the Farm, and all rhe worlt* from 
cooking down to Scavenging, was done by the inmates. 
There were many fruit trees to be looked after, end 
enough gardening to be done as well. Mr. fCallcubach 
was fond of gardening and had gained some eipericnrc 
of this w^ork in one of tlic Governmental model 
gardens, ft was obligatory on all, young and old^ who 
were not engaged in the kitchen, co give some time 
to gardening. The children had the lion's share of 
this work, which included digging pits, felling timber 
and lifting loads. This gave them ample exercise. 
They took delight in the work, and so they did not 
generally need any other exercise or games. Of course 
some of them, and sometimes all of rhern^ cnalmgered 
and shirked. Sometinjcs 1 connived at their pranks, 
blit often I was strict with rheiri. I dare say they did 
not like the scrictness. but I do not recollect their 
having resisted it. Whenever I was strict. I would^ by 
argument, convince them that it was noC right to pby 
with ones work. The conviction would, however, be 
shorc-^Iivedi the next moment they would again leave 
their work and go to play. All the same wa gnt along. 
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and at any race chey buiJc up fine physicjuea. There 
waa scarcely any illness on the Faria, though it must 
be said that good air and water and regular hours of 
food were noc a littk responsible for this. 

A word about vocational trairung. It was my 
mtention to teach every one of the youngsters sarne 
useful manual vocation. For thiB purpose Mr« 
Kallenbach went to a Trappist monastery and tetutned 
having leamc shoe-making. 1 kaine it from Mm and 
taught the art to such as were ready to take it up. 
Mr. iCallenbacb had some experience of carpentry, and 
there was another irunate who knew it; so we had a 
small class in carpentry. Ccuking almost all the 
youngsters knew. 

All this was new to theTnn They hid never even 
dreamt that they would have to learn the^e things 
some day. For generally che only training char Indian 
children received in South Africa was in the three R'b^ 

On Tolstoy Farm we made it a rule that the 
youngsters should not be asked to do what the teachers 
did not do« and therefore, when they were asked to do 
any work, there was always a teacher cooperating 
and actually working with them. Hence whatever the 
youngsters learnt, they learnt cheerfully. 

Literary training and character building must be 
dealt with in the following chapters. 
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LITEHARY TRAINING 

It WB5 seen in tlie last chapter haw we provided 
foT the physical training on Tolstoy Farto, and inci¬ 
dentally for the vocatinnal. Though this was hardly 
done in a way to satisfy me, it may be claimed to 
have been more or less snccessfuL 

Literary training, however, was a more difficult 
mettcr^ 1 bad neither the resources nor the literary 
equipment necessary; and I had not the time 1 would 
liavc wished to devote to the subject. The physical 
work that 1 was doing used to leave me thoroughly 
exhausted at the end of tlie day^ and I used to have 
the classes just when I was most in need of some 
rest. Instead, therefore, of my being fresh for the 
class, I could with the greatest difficulty keep myself 
awake. The mornings had to be devoted to work on 
the farm and domestic duties, so the sschool haut£ 
had to be kept after the midday meal. There was uo 
other time suitable for tlie schoo]. 

Wc gave three periods at the most to literary 
training. Hindi, Tamih Gujarad and Urdu were all 
taught, and tiiitinn was given tbtougb the vernaculars 
of the boys. English was taught as well. It was also 
necessary to acquaint the Gujarati Hindu children 
with a little Samskht, and to teach all the children 
elementary history, geography and arithmetic. 

1 had undeitaken to teach Tamil and Urdu^ The 
tittle Tamil I knew was acquired during voyages and 
in jail. I had not got beyond Pope^s excellent Tamil 
handbook. My knowledge of the Urdu script was all 
chat [ had acquired on a single voyage^ and my 
knowledge af the language wos confined to the familiar 
Persian and Arabic words that I had leamt from 
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contact with Musalman friends* Of Samskrit I knew 
no more than I had learnt at the high school, even 
my Gujarati was no better than that which one 
acquires at the school 

Such was the capital with which I had to carry on* 
In poverty of literary equipment roy colleagues went 
one better than L But my love for the languages of 
my coutry, my confidence in my capacity as a teacher, 
as also the ignorance of my pupils, and more than 
that, their generosity, stood me in good stead. 

The Tamil boys were all born in South Africa, 
and therefore knew very little Tamil, and did not know 
the script at all. So I had to teach them the script 
and the rudiments of grammar* That was easy enough* 
My pupils knew that they could any day beat me in 
Tamil conversation, and when Tamilians, not knowing 
English, came to see me, they became my interpreters, 
I got along merrily, because I never attempted to 
disguise my ignorance from my pupils* In all respects 
I showed myself to them exactly as I really was. 
Therefore in spite of my colossal ignorance of the 
language I never lost their love and respect* It was 
comparatively easier to teach the Musalman boys Urdu, 
They knew the script* I had simply to stimulate in 
them an interest in reading and to improve their 
handwriting. 

These youngsters were for the most part un¬ 
lettered and unschooled. But I found in the course 
of my work that I had very little to teach them, 
beyond weaning them from their laziness, and super¬ 
vising their studies. As I was content with this, I 
could pull on with boys of different ages and learning 
different subjects in one and the same class room. 

Of text-books, about which we hear so much, I 
never felt the vrant. I do not even remember having 
made much use of the books that were available* 1 
did not find it at all necessary to load the boys with 
quantities of books* I have always felt that the true 
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c^it*bCMDk iot die pupil h his teacher. 1 rememher 
very little that my tcecbers taught me from books, 
but 1 have even now a dear recolketion of the things 
they taught me tndependently of books. 

Children take in much more and with less labour 
through their ears than through their eyes. I do not 
rememher having read any hnok from cover to cover 
with my boys. But 1 jpve Ehem^in my own language, 
all that I had digested from my reading of various 
books^ and I dare say they are Aritl carrying a recollec¬ 
tion of it in cheir minds, it was laborious for them 
CO remember what they Jeamc from books, but what 
1 imparted to them by word of mouth, they could 
repeat with the greatest ease. Reading was a task 
tor theoip but listening to me was a pleasure > when I 
did not bore them hy failure co make my subject 
interesting. And from the que^ions that my talks 
prompted them to put, I had a measure of their 
power of understanding. 


XXXIV 

TRAINING OF THE SPIRIT 

Tilt Bpiritual traininj{ of the boys was a tiiuch 
Tnore difficult matter than their physical and mental 
training. I relied little on reli^ioijs honlcE for rhe 
training of the spirit. 01 course I believed that every 
student should be acquainted with the elements of 
his own rdiljion and have a general knowledge of 
his own scriptures, and therefore I provided for 
<?uch knowledge os best I could. Bur chat, to my 
mmd. was part of the intoUecetJat ttaming. Long 
before I undertook the education of the youngsters 
of the Tolstoy Farm 1 had realized that the training 
of the spirit was a thing by itself. To develop the 
spirit is to build character and to enable one to work 
towards m knowledge of God and seLf-iealJzacioirL And 
I held that this was an essential port of the training 
of the young, and that all training without culture 
of the spirir was of no use, and might be even 
harmful. 

I am familiar with the supersririon that self- 
realization is pusstble only in the fourth stage of life, 
i e,, ^nny^sa (renuEiciation )* But jr is a matter of 
common knowledge that those who defer preparation 
for this invaluable experience until the last stage of 
life attain nnt self-realization but old age amounting 
to a second and pitiable childhood, living QS a burden 
on this earth. 1 have a full tecoJlection that I held 
these views even whilst 1 was teaching, e., in 1911-12, 
though I might not then have expressed rhem in 
identical language. 

How rhen was chis spiritual tiaiiiing to be given ? 

I made the children memorize and recite hymns* and 
read to them from books on moral training. Bur that 
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^*05 far from satisfying me. As I came into closer 
contact with them I s^w that it was not tliroufiU 
books char one could impart training of the lipirit. 
just as physical training was to be imported rhrough 
physical «erciac, and intellectual through intellectual 
exercise, even so the training of tha spirit was possible 
only through the eKeccisc o£ the spirit. And the 
exercbe of the spirit entirely depended on the life and 
character of the teacher. The teacher had always to 
be mindful ot his p’s and q's, whether he was in the 
midst of his boys or not 

It is possible for a ccacher situated miles away to 
affect the spirit of the puptls by his way of living. It 
would be idle fur me, if I werfe a liar, to teach boys 
to tell the truth. A cowardly teacher would never 
succeed in making his boys valiant, and a stranger to 
sclf*restrainc could never teach bis pupils the value o! 
aelf-rcstrain1 5aw% rherefore, that 1 must be an 
eternal object-Usson to rhe boys and girls living with 
me. They thus became my teachers* and 1 learnt I 
must be good and live straight, if only for cheir sakes. 
1 may say that the incLreasuig discipline and restraint 
I imposed on myself at Tolstoy Farm was mostly due 
to those wards of mine. 

One of them was wild, unruly, given to lying, and 
quarrekoEne. On one occasion he broke out most 
violently. I was exasperated, t never punished my 
boy5» but this time I was very angry. I tried tO reason 
with him. But he was adamant and even tried to 
overreach me. Ac last I picked up a ruler lying at 
band and delivered a blow on his arm. 1 trembled as 
I struck him. I dare say he noticed it. This was an 
entirely novel experience for them all. The boy cried 
out and begged to be forgiven. He cried not because 
the beating was painful to him; he could, if he had 
been so minded, have paid me hack in the same coin, 
being a stoutly built youth of seventeen; but he real¬ 
ized my pain in being driven to this violent resource. 
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Never again after this incident did he disobey me. 
But I still repent that violence. I am afraid I exhibited 
before him that day not the spirit, but the brute, 
in me. 

I have always been opposed to corporal punish¬ 
ment. I remember only one occasion on which I 
physically punished one of my sons. I have therefore 
never until this day been able to decide whether I 
was right or wrong in using the ruler. Probably it was 
improper, for it was prompted by anger and a desire 
to punish. Had it been an expression only of my 
distress*, I should have considered it justified. But the 
motive in this case was mixed. 

This incident set me thinking and taught me a 
better method of correcting students. I do not know 
whether that method would have availed on the occa¬ 
sion in question. The youngster soon forgot the incident, 
and I do not think he ever showed great improvement. 
But the incident made me understand better the duty 
of a teacher towards his pupils. 

Cases of misconduct on the part of the boys 
often occurred after this, but I never resorted to 
corporal punishment. Thus in my endeavour to impart 
spiritual training to the boys and girls under me, I 
came to understand better and better the power 
of the spirit. 


XXXV 

TARES AMONG THE WHEAT 


It was at Tolstoy Farm chat Mr. Kallenbach drew 
my atti^ntion to a probkm that had never before 
struck me. As 1 have already said, some of the boys 
at the Farm were bad and unruly. There were 
loafers, too, amongst them. With these my three 
boys came in daily can tact, as also did other chiJdreD 
of the same type as my own son 3 - This troubled Mi- 
Kalleiibach, but hia attenrion was centred on the 
imprapriery of keeping my boys with these unruly 
youngsters. 

One day he spoke out: 'Yout way of mixing 
your own boys with the bad ones does not appeal to 
me. It can have only one result k They will become 
demoralized thiough this bad company. * 

1 do nut remember whether the quesrion puzsied 
me at the moment* but I recollect what 1 said to him; 

^ How can I dbtinguish between my hoys and the 
loafem ? I am equally tespcmsihle for both. The 
youngsters have come because T invited them, if I 
were to dismiss them with some money, they would 
immediately run off to Johannesburg and fall back 
into their old ways. To tell you the truth, it is quite 
likely tliat they and their guardians believe that, by 
having come here, they have laid me under an obliga¬ 
tion. That they have to put up with a good deal of 
inconvenience here* you and I know very well. But 
my duty is clear* I must have them here^ and there^ 
fore my buys also mast needs live wiih Chein. And 
purely you do not want me to teach my boys to feel 
frotn today that they are auperior to Other hoys. To 
put chat sense of superiority into their heads would 
be to lead them astray* This association with other 
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boys will be a good discipline foe them- They will, 
of cheir own accord, leam to discriminate bet wee a 
good and evil. Why should we not believe that^ if 
there is realty anything good in them^ it is buutid to 
react on their companions ? However that may 
1 cannoc help keeping them here, and if that means 
Soine Tiskf we must run it.' 

Mr. Kallenbach shook his head. 

The teiiult, 1 thinks can not he said to have been 
bad, I do HOC consider my snna were any the worse 
for the experimenr. On rhe contrary I can see that 
they gained something. li there was the slightest crace 
of superiority in themn it was destroyed and ihcy 
learnt to mix with all kinds of children. They m^ere 
tested and disciplined. 

^ This and similar eEperiments have shown mC that, 
if good children are taught together with bad ones 
and thrown into their com party, they will lose nothing, 
provided the experiment lit conducted under the 
watchful care of their parents and guardfans. 

Children wrapped up in cottonwool are not always 
proof againar all tempration or contaminadon. It is 
true, however^ that when boys end girls of all kinds of 
upbringing are kept and raught together, the parents 
ind the teachers are put ro ihe uvcresc test. They 
have constantly to he on the alert. 


xxxvr 

FASTING AS PENANCE 


Day by day it became increasingly clear to me 
how very difficult ii was to bring up and educate boys 
ojid girls in the right way. If 1 was to be their reel 
teacher and guardian, I must touch their hearts* I 
must share theix joys and sorrows^ I must help them 
to solve the problems that faced them, and 1 must 
rake along the right channel the surging aspiracions af 
their youth. 

On the release of sorne of the Satyagrahis from jail, 
Tobtoy Farm was almost denuded of its inmates. The 
few that remained mostly belonged to PhcEtiis. So I 
removed them there. Here 1 had tp pass rhmugh a 
fiery ordeal. 

In chose days 1 bad to move between Johannesburg 
and Phoenix. Once when I was in Johannesburg I 
received tidings of the moral fall of two pf the inmates 
of the Ashram. News of art apparent failure or reverse 
in the Satyagraha struggle would not have shocked 
me, hut this news came upon me like a thunderbolt 
The same day 1 took the train for Phesenia. Mr. 
Kallenbach insisted on accompanying me. He had 
noticed the state I was in. He would ppt brook the 
thought of my going alone, for he happened to be the 
bearer of the tidings which had so upset me. 

During the journey my duty seemed dear to mPr 
I felt that the guardian or teacher was responsible, to 
some Extent at least, for the lapse of his ward or pupiL 
So my responsibility regarding the incident in question 
became dear to me as daylight. My wife had already 
warned me in the martcr, but being of a misring naturei 
I had ignored her caution. I felt that the only way 
the guilty parties could be made to realize my dtHtress^ 
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and the depth of their own fall would be for me to 
do some penance. So I imposed upon myself a fast 
for seven days and a vow to have only one meal a 
day for a period of four months and a half. Mr. 
Kallenbach tried to dissuade me, but in vain. He 
finally conceded the propriety of the penance, and 
insisted on joining me. I could not resist his trans¬ 
parent affection. 

I felt greatly relieved, for the decision meant a 
heavy load off my mind. The anger against the guilty 
parties subsided and gave place to the purest pity for 
them. Thus considerably eased, I reached Phoenix. I 
made further investigation and acquainted myself with 
some more details I needed to know. 

My penance pained everybody, but it cleared the 
atmosphere. Everyone came to realize what a terrible 
thing it was to be sinful, and the bond that bound 
me to the boys and girls became stronger and truer. 

A circumstance arising out of this incident compell¬ 
ed me, a little while after, to go into a fast for fourteen 
days, the results of which exceeded even my expecta¬ 
tions. 

It is not my purpose to make out from these 
incidents that it is the duty of a teacher to resort to 
fasting whenever there is a delinquency on the part 
of his pupils. I hold, however, that some occasions 
do call for this drastic remedy. But it presupposes 
clearness of vision and spiritual fitness. Where there 
is no true love between the teacher and the pupil, 
where the pupil’s delinquency has not touched the 
very being of the teacher and where the pupil has no 
respect for the teacher, fasting is out of place and 
may even be harmful. Though there is thus room for 
doubting the propriety of fasts in such cases, there is 
no question about the teacher’s responsibility for the 
errors of his pupil. 

The first penance did not prove difficult for any 
of us. I had to suspend or stop none of my normal 
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activities. It may be recalled that during the whole 
of this period of penance I was a strict fruitarian. 
The latter part of the second fast went fairly hard 
with me. I had not then completely understood the 
wonderful efficacy of Ramanama, and my capacity for 
suffering was to that extent less. Besides, I did not 
know the technique of fasting, especially the necessity 
of drinking plenty of water, however nauseating or 
distasteful it might be. Then the fact that the first 
fast had been an easy affair had made me rather 
careless a^ to the second. Thus during the first I 
took Kuhne baths every day, but during the second 
I gave them up after two or three days, and drank 
very little water, as it was distateful and produced 
nausea. The throat became parched and weak and 
during the last days I could speak only in a very low 
voice. In spite of this, however, ray work was carried 
on through dictation where writing was necessary. I 
regularly listened to readings from the Ramayan and 
other sacred books. I had also sufficient strength to 
discuss and advise in all urgent matters. 



XXXVli 

TO MEET GOKHALE 

I mu$t skip many of rc^colkctloni of South 
Africa. 

At the condusion of the Satyagraha struggle in 
1914, i received Gokliale's iiistructiun to reiurn hon^e 
vid London. So in July Kasturbai^ Katienbadi ajid 1 
Rail ed for England, 

During ^tyagraha I had begun travelling third 
class. I therefore took third class passaged for this 
voyage. But there was a good deal of difference 
between third class accoRttnodsfion on ihe boat on 
this route and ibat provided on Indian coastal boats or 
railway trains. Tiicre is hardly sufficient sitting, much 
less sleepingp accotrunodation in the Indian service^arid 
little cleanliness. During the voyage to London* on 
the orber hand, there was enough room and cleanliness, 
and the steamship company had provided special 
facilities for ms. The company had provided reserved 
closet accommodation for us* and as we were fruitarians* 
the SEC ward had orders eo supply us wkh fruits and 
nuts. As a rule tliird class passengers get littk fruit 
or nuts. These facilities made our eighteen days on 
the boat quite cd tufottable. 

Some of the incidenEis during the voyage arc well 
worth recording, Mr, Kalienbach was very fond of 
binocuhrs, and had one or two COsUy pairs. We had 
daily discussions over one of these, 1 tried to toipEeffl 
on him that this possession was not in keeping wiih 
the idea] of simplicity that we o5pired io reach^ Our 
discuflsions came to a head one Jay* as we were 
standing near the porthole of our cabin. 

"Radier than allow ihese to be a bone of comen* 
tinn between us^ why not throw them inio the sea 
and be done with them ? ‘ said L 
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‘ Certainly throw the wretched things away, ’ said 
Mr. Kallenbach. 

‘ I mean it, * said I. 

‘ So do I, ’ quickly came the reply. 

And forthwith I flung them into the sea. They 
were worth some £ 7, but their value lay less in their 
price than in Mr. Kallenbach’s infatuation for them. 
However, having got rid of them, he never regretted it. 

This is but one out of the many incidents that 
happened between Mr. Kallenbach and me. 

Every day we had to learn something new in this 
way, for both of us were trying to tread the path of 
Truth. In the march towards Truth, anger, selfishness, 
hatred, etc., naturally give way, for otherwise Truth 
would be impossible to attain. A man who is swayed 
by passions may have good enough intentions, may be 
truthful in word, but he will never find the Truth. 
A successful search for Truth means complete deli¬ 
verance from the dual throng such as of love and 
hate, happiness and misery. 

Not much time had elapsed since my fast when 
we started on our voyage. I had not regained my 
normal strength. I used to stroll on deck to get a little 
exercise, so as to revive my appetite and digest what 
I ate. But even this exercise was beyond me. causing 
pain in the calves, so much so that on reaching London 
I found that I was worse rather than better. There 
I came to know Dr. Jivraj Mehta. I gave him the 
history of my fast and subsequent pain, and he said, 
* If you do not take complete rest for a few days, 
there is a fear of your legs going out of use. * 

It was then that I learned that a man emerging 
from a long fast should not be in a hurry to regain 
lost strength, and should also put a curb on his appetite. 
More caution and perhaps more restraint are necessary 
in breaking a fast than in keeping it. 

In Madeira we heard that the great War might 
break out at any moment. As we entered the English 
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Channel, we received the news of its actual outbreak. 
We were stLipped for soroe tioii. It was a difficult 
business ta cow the boat through the submarine mines 
which had been laid chreu^hout the Channel and it 
took a bout two days to reach Southampton. 

War was declared on the 4th ol August. Wc 
reached Loiidun on the 6th. 


xxxvin 

MY PART IN THE WAR 

On arrival in EnfCland 1 learned that Golthala had 
been stranded in Paris where he had gone for rcaaDfii 
of health, and as eoiamunicadon between ParU and 
London had been cut olf, there was no knowing when 
he would return r I did not want to go home without 
having seen him* but no one could say ilelinitely when 
he would arrive. 

What then was 1 to do in the meanwhile? What 
was my duty as regards the war? Sorabji AdajaniB^ 
my comrade in jail and a Satyagrahi, was then reading 
for the bar in Londom As one of the best Satyagrahis 
he had been sent to England to quail [y himself as a 
barrisrer, so that he might take ray place on return to 
South Africa. Dr Pranjivandas Mehta was paying his 
expenses. With him, and through him. I had con¬ 
ferences wi[h Dr. Jivrai Mehta and others who were 
prosecuting their studies In England. !n con.^ulration 
with them, a meeting of the Indian residents rn Great 
Britain and Ireland was called. I placed my views 
before them. 

I felt that Indians residing in England ought to 
do their bit in the war. Englbh students had volun¬ 
teered to serve in the army, and Indians might do no 
less. A number of objections were taken to this line 
of argument. There was^ it was contended* a world 
of difference between the Indians and the English. 
We were slaves and they were masters. How could 
a slave mope rate with the master m the hour of the 
latter's need ? Was it not the duty of the slave* 
seeking to be free, to make the master"® need his 
opportunity T This argument failed to appeal to me 
then. I knew the difference of status between on 
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Indian and an Englishman, but I did not believe that 
we had been quite reduced to slavery. I felt then 
that it was more the fault of individual British 
officials than of the British system, and that we could 
convert them by love. If we w'ould improve our 
status through the help and cooperation of the British, 
it was our duty to win their help by standing by 
them in their hour of need. Though the system was 
faulty, it did not seem to me to be intolerable, as it 
does today. But if, having lost my faith in the 
system, I refuse to cooperate with the British Govern¬ 
ment today, how could those friends then do so, 
having lost their faith not only in the system but in 
the officials as well 7 

The opposing friends felt that that was the hour 
for making a bold declaration of Indian demands and 
for improving the status of Indians. 

I thought that England's need should not be 
turned into our opportuniry, and that it was more 
becoming and far-sighted not to press our demands 
while the war lasted. I therefore adhered to my 
advice and invited those who would to enlist as 
volunteers. There was a good response, practically 
all the provinces and all the religions being repre¬ 
sented among the volunteers. 

1 wrote a letter to Lord Crewe, acquainting him 
with these facts, and expressing our readiness to be 
trained for ambulance work, if that should be consi¬ 
dered a condition precedent to the acceptance of our 
offer. 

Lord Crewe accepted the offer after some hesita¬ 
tion, and thanked us for having tendered our services 
to the Empire at that critical hour. 

The volunteers began their preliminary training 
in first aid to the wounded under the well-known 
Dr, Can the. It was a short course of six weeks, bu t 
it covered the whole course of first aid. 
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were a class of about 80, In bix weeba we 
we to ejcatoined. and all except one passed. For these 
the Government now provided military drill and other 
training. Colonel Baker was placed in charge of this 
work. 

London in these days was a sight worth seeing. 
There was no panic, hut all were busy helping to the 
best of their ability. Able-bodied aduks began train¬ 
ing as combatants, but whac were the old. t.he itilirtn 
and the women to do ? There was enough work for 
them, if they wanEed. So they employed themselves 
m cutting and making ebthej and dressings for the 
wounded. 

The Lyceumi a ladies' club, undertook to make 
aB many clothes for the soldlera aa they could, Shriniiitj 
Sarojini Naidu wa$ a member of this clubt and threw 
herself whole-heartedly into the worL This was my 
first acquaintance with her. She placed before me a 
heap of clothes which bad been cut to pattern■ and 
asked me to get them all sewn up and reEum them 
to her. I welcomed her dcm;ind and with the assisc- 
anea of friends got Ob many clothcs made as I could 
manage during my training for litst aid. 


XXXIX 

A SPIRITUAL DILEMMA 

As soon as the news reached South Africa that 
I along with other Indians had offered my services in 
the war, I received two cables. One of these was 
from Mr. Polak who questioned the consistency of 
my action with my profession of ahimsa. 

I had to a certain extent anticipated this objection, 
for I had discussed the question in my Hind Swaraj 
{Indian Home Rule), and used to discuss it day in 
and day out with friends in South Africa. All of 
us recognized the immorality of war. If I was not 
prepared to prosecute my assailant, much less should 
I be willing to participate in a war, especially when 
I knew nothing of the justice or otherwise of the 
cause of the combatants. Friends of course knew 
that I had previously served in the Boer War, but 
they assumed that ray views had since undergone a 
change. 

As a matter of fact the very same line of argu¬ 
ment that persuaded me to take part in the Boer 
War had weighed with me on this occasion. It was 
quite clear to me that participation in w^ar could never 
be consistent with ahimsa. But it is not always given 
to one to be equally clear about one’s duty. A votary 
of truth is often obliged to grope in the dark. 

Ahimsa is a comprehensive principle. We are 
helpless mortals caught in the conflagration of himsa. 
The saying that life lives on life has a deep meaning 
in it. Man cannot for a moment live without consci¬ 
ously or unconsciously committing outward himsa. 
The very fact of his living — eating, drinking and 
moving about — necessarily involves some himsa, 
destruction of life, be it ever so minute. A votary of 
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ahimsa therefore remains true to his faith if the spring 
of all his actions is compassion, if he shuns to the 
best of his ability the destruction of the tiniest crea¬ 
ture, tries to save it, and thus incessantly strives to 
be free from the deadly coil of himsa. He will be 
constantly growing in self-restraint and compassion, 
but he can never become entirely free from outward 
himsa. 

Then again, because underlying ahimsa is the 
unity of all life, the error of one cannot but affect all, 
and hence man cannot be wholly free from himsa. So 
long as he continues to be a social being, he cannot 
but participate in the himsa that the very existence of 
society involves. When two nations arc fighting, the 
duty of a votary of ahimsa is to stop the war. He 
who is not equal to that duty, he who has no power 
of resisting war, he who is not qualified to resist war, 
may take part in war, and yet whole-heartedly try to 
free himself, his nation and the world from war. 

I had hoped to improve my status and that of my 
people through the British Empire. Whilst in England 
I was enjoying the protection of the British Fleet, 
and taking shelter as I did under its armed might, I 
was directly participating in its potential violence. 
Therefore, if I desired to retain my connection with 
the Empire and to live under its banner, one of three 
courses was open to me: I could declare open resis¬ 
tance to the war and, in accordance with the law of 
Satyagraha, boycott the Empire until it changed its 
military policy; or I could seek imprisonment by civil 
disobedience of such of its laws as were fit to be dis¬ 
obeyed; or I could participate in the war on the side 
of the Empire and thereby acquire the capacity and 
fitness for resisting the violence of war. I lacked this 
capacity and fitness, so I thought there was nothing 
for it but to serve in the war. 

I make no distinction, from the point of view of 
ahimsa, between combatants and non-combatants. He 
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wha valutiteera to aervi? a band of dacoits, by workm^ 
u their carrierK or fheir wacebm^ while they are 
about their business, or their nurse when they are 
wounded, is as much guilty of dacoity as the dacoits 
ehems^lves^ In the same way those who confine them* 
selves CO attending to the wounded in battle cannot 
be absolved from the guilt af war, 

I had argued the whole thing out to in 

this manner, before I received Pqlak'js cable, and soon 
after its receipt, I discussed these views with several 
friends and concluded that it was my duty to offer to 
serve in the war, Even today I see no flaw m that line 
of argument* nof am I sorry for my action, holding, as I 
then did, views favourable to the British cORnection. 

1 know that even then I could not carry conviction 
with ail my friends about the correctness ot my 
position^ The question is subtle. It admits of differences 
of opinion, and i here fore I have submitted my argument 
as clearly as possible to those who believe in 
and who are mating serious effort to practise it m 
every walk of life. A devotee of Truth may not do 
anything in def^^rence to convention. He must always 
hold himself open to correction* and whenever be 
diaenvers himself to be wrong he must confess it at 
all costs and atone for it. 


XL 

MINLATURE SATYAGRAHA 


Thou^ I thus took part m the war as a matter 
of duty, it chanced that 1 waa not atily unable Jitectlx 
ta participate in it, but actually compeJlcd to offct 
what may be called swniature Sati'agraha even at that 
critical juncture. 

1 have already said that an afftcer was appointed 
in charge ol our training, aa as our names were 

approved and enlisted. We were all under the 
impreasinn that this Coioi^andtag Officer was to he 
our chief only so far as technical matters wore con¬ 
cerned. and that In all other matters I was the head 
of our Corps, which was directly responsible to me in 
matters of internal discipline; that is to say* the 
Commanding CWiicer had to deal with the Corps 
through me. But from the first the officer left uJ 
under no such deltision. 

Mr. Sorabji Adajania was a shrewd man. He 
warned me. ‘ Beware of this mon^" he said. * He 
seema tncliucd to lord it over us. We will have none 
of his orders. We are prepared to look upon him as 
DUX instructor* But the youngsters he has appointed 
to instruct us also feel as. though they had come as 
our masters. * 

These youngsters were Oxiord students who had 
come to instruct us and whom the Commanding 
Officer had appointed to be our Eecti-on leaders. 

r shn had not failed to notice the high-handedness 
of the Commanctiilg OlJicer^ but I asked Sorabji not 
ro be anxious and tried to pacify htm. But he was 
not the man to be easily convinced. 

‘You ate too trusting. These people ivill deceive 
you with wretched words, and when ac last you »ee 
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through them, you will ask us to resort to Satyagraha, 
and so come to grief, and bring us all to grief along 
with you/ said he with a smile, 

‘ What else but grief can you hope to come to 
after having cast in your lot with me ?' said L * A 
Satyagrahi is born to be deceived. Let the Command¬ 
ing Officer deceive us* Have I not told you times 
without number that ultimately a deceiver only 
deceives himself ? * 

Sorabji gave a loud laugh, * W^ell, then,’ said he, 
continue to be deceived* You will some day meet 
your death in Satyagraha and drag poor mortals like 
me behind you*’ 

These words put me in mind of what the late 
Miss Emily Hobhouse wrote to me with regard to 
non-cooperation; * I should not be surprised if one 
of these days you have to go to the gallows for the 
sake of truth. May God show you the right path 
and protect you/ 

The talk with Sorabji took place just after the 
appointment of the Commanding Officer, In a very 
few days our relations with him reached the breaking 
point* I had hardly regained my strength after the 
fourteen days’ fast, when I began to take part in the 
drill, often walking to the appointed place about two 
miles from home* This gave me pleurisy and laid me 
low. In this condition I had to go week-end camping. 
Whilst the others stayed there, I returned home* It 
was here that an occasion arose for Satyagraha, 

The Commanding Officer began to exercise his 
authority somewhat freely. He gave us clearly to 
understand that he was our head in all matters, 
military and non-military, giving us at the same rime 
a taste of his authority, Sorabji hurried to me. He 
was not at all prepared to put up with this high¬ 
handedness. He said: ‘ We must have all orders 

through you. We are still in the training camp and 
all sorts of absurd orders are being issued* Invidious 
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distinctions arc made between ourselves and those 
youths who have been appointed to instruct us. We 
muse have it out with the Commanding Officer, 
otherwise we shall not be able to go on any longer. 
The Indian students and others who have joined our 
Corps arc not going to abide by any absurd orders. 
In a cause which has been taken up for the sake of 
self-respect, it is unthinkable to put up with less 
ot it.’ 

I approached the Commanding Officer and drew 
his attention to the complaints I had received. He 
wrote asking me to set out the complaints in writing, 
at the same time asking me * to impress upon those 
who complain that the proper direction in which to 
make complaints is to me through their section com¬ 
manders, now appointed, who will inform me through 
the instructors.’ 

To this I replied saying that I claimed no autho¬ 
rity, that in the military sense I was no more than 
any other private, but that I had believed that as 
Chairman of the Volunteer Corps, I should be allowed 
unofficially to act as their representative. I also set 
out the grievances and requests that had been brought 
to my notice, namely, that grievous dissatisfaction had 
been caused by the appointment of section leaders 
without reference to the feeling of the members of 
the Corps; that they be recalled, and the Corps be 
invited to elect section leaders, subject to the Com¬ 
mander’s approval. 

This did not appeal to the Commanding Officer, 
who said it was repugnant to all military discipline that 
the section leaders should be elected by the Corps, and 
that the recall of appointments already made would 
be subversive of all discipline. 

So we held a meeting and decided upon with¬ 
drawal. I brought home to the members the serious 
consequences of Satyagraha. But a very large majority 
voted for the resolution, which was to the effect that. 
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unless the appaintments of Corpotals already made 
were recalled and the members of the Corps fiiven 
AH opponuniiy of electing their own Coiporals* the 
members would he obliged to abstain from further 
drilling and week-end tamping^ 

1 then addressed a letter to the Commanding 
Officer telling him what a severe disQppoLnEnaent his 
letter rejecting my suggestion had been. I assured 
hiin that 1 was not fond of nny exercise of authority 
and that 1 was most anxious to serve^ I also drew 
his attention to a precedent. I pointed out that, 
ah hough I occupied no official rank in the Sou Eh 
African Indian Ambulance Corps at the time of ilie 
Boer War. there was never a bitch between Colonel 
Gallwey and the Corps, and the Colonel never took 
a step without reference to me with a view to 
ascertain the wishes of the Corps. I also enclosed a 
copy of tlie resolution we had passed the previous 
evening. 

This had no good effect on the Officer, who felt 
that the meeting and the resolution were a grave 
breach of discipline. 

Hereupon T addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of Stare for India, acquainting him with all the facts 
and enclosing a copy of the resolution. He replied 
expbimng that condiciom in South Africa were 
different, and draw'ing my atcention to the fact that 
under the rules tlic section commanders were appoint¬ 
ed by the Commanding Officer, but assuring me that 
in future I when appointing sectlDn Gomiuanders, the 
Commanding Officer would considfir my recommenda¬ 
tions. 

A good deal of corTCBpondencc passed berween 
us after this* but I do not want to prolong the birter 
talc. Suffice it to say that my experience was of a 
piece with the experiences we daily have in India. 
What with threats and what wiih adroitness the 
Commanding Officer succeeded in crearing i division 
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in our Corps. Some of those who had voted for the 
resolution yielded to the Commander’s threats or 
persuasions and went back on their promise. 

About this time an unexpectedly large contingent 
of wounded soldiers arrived at the Netley Hospital, 
and the services of our Corps were requisitioned. 
Those whom the Commanding Officer could persuade 
went to Netley. The others refused to go. I was 
on my back, but was in communication with the 
members of the Corps. Mr. Roberts, the Under¬ 
secretary of State, honoured me with many calls 
during those days. He insisted on my persuading the 
others to serve. He suggested that they should form 
a separate Corps and that at the Netley Hospital 
they could be responsible only to the Commanding 
Officer there, so that there would be no question of 
loss of self-respect. Government would be placated, 
and at the same time helpful service would be 
rendered to the large number of wounded received 
at the hospital. This suggestion appealed both to my 
companions and to me, with the result that those 
who had stayed away also went to Netley. 

Only I remained away, lying on my back and 
making the best of a bad job. 


XU 

GOKHALE’S CHARITY 


T have nlready referred to rh® attack of pleurisy 
1 had in England. Gtikhale returned to London soon 
after, fCallcnbach aod I used regularly m go ro him. 
Our talks were mostly about the war, and as Kailecibach 
had the geography of Germany at his finger tips, and 
had travelled mudi in Europe, he used to show him 
on the map ihe various places in connection with the 
war. 

When I goif pleurisy rhis also became a topic of 
daily discussion. My dietetic ejsperiments were going 
dn even then. My diet consisted, among otlicr thingSi 
of groundnuts, ripe and unripe bananas, lemony olive 
oil. tome toes and grapes. I completely eschewed milk, 
cexeats, pulses and other things. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta treated me- He pfessed me hard 
to resume milk and cereals* hut I was obduiare. The 
mac ter reached Gofchale^s earn. He had nor much 
regard for my reasoning in favour of a fruitarian diet* 
and he wanted me to take whatever the doctor 
prescribed for my faeahh. 

It was no easy thing for me not to yield to 
Gokhale^s pressure. When he would not take □ refusal, 

1 begged him to give me twenty our hours for think* 
ing Over the question. As Kallenbach and I returned 
home that evening* we discussed where my duty lay. 
He had been with mo in my csperinicnt He liked it, 
but I saw char he was ggreeabk to my giving it up if 
my healeb demanded ix. So 1 had to decide for myself 
according to the dictates of the inner voice- 

I spent the whole night thinking over the matter. 
To give up the experiment would mean renouncing all 
my ideal in that direction, and yet 1 found no flaw in 
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them. The question was how far I should yield to 
Gakhale's lovini pressure* and how far I mifibt modify 
my ejrperimcnt in the so-called interests of health, I 
finally decided to adhere 10 the eeperiment in so far 
as the motive behind was chiefty religious, and to 
yield to the doctor’s advice where the nujtive was 
mited. Religious considerations had been predominant 
in the giving up of milk. 1 had before me a picture 
of the wicked processes the gotmls in Calcuita adopted 
to extract the last drop of milk from their cows and 
buffaloes. I also had the feeling that, just as meat was 
not man’s food, even so animal's nulk could nor be 
man’s food. So I got up in the morning with the 
determination to adhere to my resolve to abstain from 
millf. Tliis greatly relieved me. 1 dreaded to approach 
Gokhale. but I trusted him to respect my decision. 

In the evening tCallenbach and I called On Gokhale 
at the National Liberal Club. The first question he 
asked me was: ’Well, have you decided to accept 
the doctor’s advice?' 

1 gently but firmly replied ; ’ f am willing ro yield 
on all paints except one about which S beg you not 
to press me. 1 will not take milk, milk-products or 
meat. If not to take these things should mean my 
death, 1 feel I had better face it.* 

’ Is this your final decision ?’ asked Gokhale, 

* 1 am afraid I cannot decide otherwise.’ said 1. ’ I 
know that my decision will pain you, hut 1 beg your 
forgiveness.* 

With K certain amount of pain but with deep 
affection, Gokhale said; *I do not approve of your 
decision. I do not see any religion in it. But I w'dii t 
press you any more.' With these words he turned 
to Dr. Jivraj Mehta and said; ‘Please don't worry 
him any more. Prescribe anything you like within 
the limit he has set for himself.’ 

The doctor exprcfsed dissent, hut was helpless. 
He advised me to take muag soup, with a dash of 
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asafoctida in it. To this I agreed. I took it for a day 
or two. but it increased my pain. As I did not find 
It suitable. I went back to fruits and nuts. The doctor 
of course went on with his external treatment. The 
latter somewhat relieved my pain, but my restrictions 
were to him a sore handicap. 

Meanwhile Gokhale left for home, as he could 
not stand the October fogs of London. 


XLIl 

TREATMENT OF PLEURISY 

The persistence: of the pleurisy cjiused soUJe 
anxiety, hut I knew that the cure lay not in taking 
medictne internally but In dietetic changes assisted by 
external remedies. 

I called in Dr. Altinson of vegetarian f-atne, who 
treated diseases by dietetic modiiicaiiuns and wiiom I 
had met in 1890, He thoroughly overhnuh d me. I 
explained to him how 1 had pledged myself not to 
take milk. He cheered me up and said; 'You need 
fioc take milk. In fact I want you to do without any 
fat for some days.* He (hen advised tnc to live on 
plain brown bread, raw vegetables such as beet, radis-h, 
onion and other tubers and greens, and also fresh 
fruit, mainly oranges. The vegetables were not t() be 
cooked but merely grated fine, if I could not masticate 
them. 

1 adopted this for about three days, but raw 
vegetables did not cjuite suit me. My body was not 
in a condition to enable me to do full justice to the 
experiment. I was nervous about taking raw vegetables, 

Dr. Allinson also advised me to keep all the 
windows of my room open for the whole twenty-four 
hours, bathe in tepid water, have an oil massage on 
the affected parts and a walk in the Open for fifteen 
to thirty minutes, 1 liked all these suggest ion r, 

My room had French windows which, if kept wide 
open, would let in the rain. The fanlight could not 
be opened. 1 therefore got the glass broken, so as lo 
let in fresh air, and 1 partially opened the windows in 
a manner not to let m rain. 

All these measures somewhat improved my health, 
but did not completely cure me, 
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Lady CcciTia Roberts occasionally called on me. 
We became friends. She wanted very much to persuade 
me tp rake milk. But as I was unyielding, she hunicd 
abouc for n substimre for miJk. Some friend 'ruggested 
to her malted milk^ assuring her quite unknowingly 
that k was absolucdy free from milk, and that it was 
a cbeiiiical preparation with all the properties of milk. 
Lady Cecilia^ 1 Icnew^ had a great regard for my 
religious scruples, and so I implicitly trusted her. I 
dissolved the powder in water and took konly to find 
chat it tasted just like milk. I read the label on the 
boitle, tn find, only too hze, that it was a prepara¬ 
tion pf milk* So I gave it up* 

T informed Lady Cecttia about the discovery, asking 
her nor to worry over it. Sfie came post haste to me 
to^ say how sorry she was. Her friend had not read 
the Label at all. I begged her not to be ansious and 
CKpressed my regret that I could not avail myself of 
the things she had procured with so much trouble. I 
also assured her that I did not at all feci upset or 
guilty over baving r.^ken miJk under a misapprehension, 

r must skip Over many other sweet reminisccTices 
of my contact wiih Lady Cecilia^ I could think of 
many friends who have been a source of grear comfort 
to me in the midst of trials and disappointments. One 
who has faith reads in them the merciful providence 
of God, who thus sweetens sorrow itsfllf. 

Dr. Allinson. when, he ncjct called, relaxed his 
restrictions and permitted me to have groundnut butter 
or olive oil for the sake of far, and to take the vege- 
r^^bks cooked, if I chose, with rice. Thc$e changes 
^ere quite w'eJcome. bur they were far kora giving me 
a complete cure. Very careful nursing was srill neces¬ 
sary, and I was obliged Eo keep mosily in bed. 

Dr. Mehta occasionally looked in to examine me 
nnd held out a standing offer to cute me if only t 
would listen to his advice. 
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Whiht things were gokig on in thb way» Mr. 
Roberts one day came to ace me and urged mo very 
stTcngly to go home. ‘ You cannot possibly go to Nedey 
in chia condition. There is Slit I severer cold ahead of 
Xis. E would strqnily advise you CO get back to India^ 
iot tc is only thera that you can be complecclj cured. 
U, after your recovery, you should find the war slid 
going on, you will have many opponunitics there of 
rendering help. As it is* I do not regard what you 
have already done as by any means a mean 
concribucion/ 

I accepted his advice and began to make prepara¬ 
tions foe returning to India. 


XLIII 

HOMEWARD 

Mr. Kallcnbach had accompanied me to England 
with a view to going to India. We were staying 
together and of course wanted to sail by the same 
boar. Germans, however, were under such strict 
surveillance that we had our doubts about Mr. 
Kallenbach getting a passport. I did my best to get 
it, and Mr. Roberts, who was in favour of his getting 
his passport, sent a cable to the Viceroy in this 
behalf. But straight came Lord Hardinges reply: 
‘ Regret Government of India not prepared to take 
any such risk.* All of us understood the force of the 
reply. 

It was a great wrench for me to part from Mr. 
Kallenbach, but I could see that his pang was greater. 
Could he have come to India, he would have been 
leading today the simple happy life of a farmer and 
weaver. Now he is in South Africa, leading his old 
life and doing brisk business as an architect. 

We wanted a third class passage, but as there 
was none available on P. and O. boats, we had to go 
second. 

We took with us the dried fruit we had carried 
from South Africa, as most of it would not be pro¬ 
curable on the boat, where fresh fruit was easily 
available. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta had bandaged my ribs with 
‘Mede’s Plaster* and had asked me not to remove 
it till we reached the Red Sea. For two days I put 
up with the discomfort, but finally it became too 
much for me. It was with considerable difficulty that 
I managed to undo the plaster and regain the liberty 
of having a proper wash and bath. 
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My ronEiated raosrly of nuts lltid fniifs. I 
found that 1 was improving every day and fck very 
much better by the time wc entered the Sucx Canal. 

I was weak, but felt entirely out of danger, and I 
gradually went on Increasing my cacicise, The improve- 
ment I attributed largely to the pure air of the 
temperate sene. 

Whether it was due to past experience or to 
any Other reastm, 1 do not know, but the kind of 
distance I noticed between the English and Indian 
passengers on the boat was something I had not 
observed even on my voyage from South Africa, I 
did talk to a few Englishmen, but the talk was mostly 
formal-. There were hardly any cordial conversations 
such as bad certainly taken place on the South African 
boats. The reason for this was, 1 think, to he found 
in the conscious or unconscious feeling at the back 
of the Englishman's mind that he belonged to the 
ruling race, and the feeling at the hack of the Indian s 
mind that he belonged to the subject race. 

I was eager to reach home and get free from 
this atioosphcrCs 

On arriving at Aden we already begaft co f*;cl 
soniewhar at home. Wa knew the Adenwal!a$ very 
welL having Mr> Kekobad ICava^ji Dinshaw in 

Durbiut and come in close contact with him and hi^ 
wiie. 

A few days more and we reached Bombay. K 
was Buch a jny to get back to th^ homeland after an 
esdle of ten years. 

Gokhale had inspired a reception for me in 
Bombay, where he had come m spice of his delicate 
health. I had approached India in the ardent hope 
oE merging myself m him, and thereby feeling 
But fate had wdled JC otherwise. 


XLIV 

SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE BAA 

Before coming to 3 narrative of the ccnif$e ix\f 
life took in India, it seems necessary XQ recalJ a few 
of the South African eKperienccs which I have 
deliberately left our. 

Some lawyer friend have asticd me to give my 
reminiscences of the bar. The number of these is so 
large that, if i were to describe them all, ihey would 
occupy a volume by themselves and take me out of 
my scope. But it mav not perhaps be improper to 
recall some of those wliich bear upon the practice 
of trurb. 

So far as I can rccDlIect, t have already said that 
I never resorted ro untrutli in my profession, and 
that a Urge pare of my legal practice was in the 
interest of public work, for whkli 1 charged nothing 
beyond out-of-pocket expenses, and these too I some¬ 
times met myself. I had thought that in saying this 1 
had said all that was necessary as regards my legal 
pracrice^ But friends wane me to do more. They seem 
to chink rhat» if 1 described however sltght1y+ some of 
the occasions when I refused ro swerve from ihe truth, 
the legal profession might profit by it^ 

As a student 1 had heard that the Jawyer^s pro¬ 
fession was a liar a profession Bur tliis did nor inlluencc 
me, as I had no in ten cion of caming cither poskion 
or money by lying. 

My principle was pur to the test many a tune m 
South Africa. Often 1 knew diat my opponcrus had 
tutored their witnesses, and if 1 only encouraged my 
client or his witneiscs to lie* we could win the case. 
But 1 always resisted the remptation^ I remember only 
one occasion when, after having won a case. 1 suspected 
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that my cliowt had deceived me. In my heart of hearts 
I always wished that 1 should win only if my client a 
case wBi ri^hr. In my ices I do nor recaU ever 

having made them conditionai on my winning the C^$e. 
Whether my client w^nn nr lQ%t, I czLpected nothing 
more nor less than my fees, 

1 wjirned every new client at the out;»t that he 
should not expect me to take up a false case or to 
coach the witnesses* wish the result that I built up 
such s. reputation that no false cases used to come to 
me. Indeed some of my clients would keep theif clean 
cases for me, and tmke the doubtful ones elsewhere^ 
There was one case which proved o severe triaL 
It was brought to me by one o£ my best clients. It 
was a. case of highly cam plicated eccoiinls and had 
been a prolonged one. It had been beard jit parts 
before several courts. Ultimately rhe book-keeping 
portion of it was enttusted by the court to the arbi- 
craiion of some qualified accountants. The award woa 
entirely in favour of my client* but the arbitrators had 
inadvertently committed an error in calculation whkh» 
how'cvcr smalK w^as seriaus. inasmuch as an entry 
which ought ro have been on the debit side «vas made 
on the credit side. The opponents had opposed the 
award on other grounds. I was junior counsel for my 
client. When the senior counsel became aw^are of the 
etror, he was of opinion that Our cUcot was not bound 
to admit it. He ivas clearly of opinion that no counsel 
was hound to admit anything that went against his 
client s interest. 1 said wc ought to admit the error. 

But the senior counsel contended ; ' In that case 
there is every likelihood of the court canceUing the 
whole award, and no i^aTic counsel would imperil his 
cUent^S case to that e?trenr. At any rare T would be 
the last lOBTi to rake any such risk If the case were 
to be sent up fnr a fresh hearing, one could never 
tell whac expenses out client might have to incur 
and what the uhimate result might beT 
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The client was present when this conversation 
took place. 

I said : ‘ I feel that both our client and we ought 
to run the risk. Where is the certainty of the court 
upholding a wrong award simply because we do not 
admit the error ? And supposing the admission were 
to bring the client to grief, what harm is there ? * 

‘ But why should we make the admission at all ?’ 
said the senior counsel. 

* Where is the surety of the court not detecting 
the error or our opponent not discovering it ?’ said I. 

‘ Well then, will you argue the case ? I am not 
prepared to argue it on your terms,* replied the senior 
counsel with decision. 

I humbly answered: ‘ If you will not argue, then 
I am prepared to do so, if our client so desires. I 
shall have nothing to do with the case if the error is 
not admitted. ’ 

With this I looked at my client. He was a little 
embarrassed. I had been in the case from the very 
first. The client fully trusted me, and knew me through 
and through. He said: ‘ Well, then, you will argue 
the case and admit the error. Let us lose, if that is 
to be our lot. God defend the right.* 

I was delighted. I had expected nothing less from 
him. The senior counsel again warned me, pitied me 
for my obduracy, but congratulated me all the same. 

What happened in the court we shall see in the 
next chapter. 


XLV 

SHARP PRACTICE 7 

1 had no doubt about the soondne^a of my advice, 
but 1 doubted very much my fitness for doing full 
justice to I he c 1 felt it would be a most ha=a r- 
doua undertaking to argue such u difficult case before 
the Supi-eme Court, and I appeared before the Bench 
in fear and trembling. 

A.% stKJTi us I referred to the error in tbeaccoumSp 
one of the judges said : 

* Is not this sharp practice, Mr. Gandhi ?" 

I boiled within .to hear this charge, ti w*a5 in¬ 
tolerable to be accused of sharp practice when there 
was not the slightest wurtant for it. 

‘ With & judge prejudiced from the start libc this, 
there is little chance of success in this difficult case, ^ 
1 said ro myself. But I composed my thoughts and 
answered: 

“1 OR! surprised that your Lordship should suspect 
sharp practice without hearing me out/ 

* No question of a charge/ said the judg«* ^ It is 
a mere suggestion/ 

*The suggestion here seams to me to amount to 
a charge. 1 would ask your Lordship to heat me out 
and then arraign me if there is any occasion for it/ 

‘ I am sorry to have interrupted you/ replied the 
judge. * Pray do go on with your cFplanatjon of the 
discrepancy/ 

I had enough material in support of my explana¬ 
tion. Thanks to the judge having raised this quesfiom 
I was able to rivet the Court's attention on my argu¬ 
ment from the very start. 1 felt much encouraged 
and took the opportunity of entering into a detailed 
explanation. The Court gave me a patient hearing. 
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and I was able to convince ihc judges tTmt the dia- 
cTcpancy W .15 due entirely to inadvertenGc. They 
therefore did not feel disposed to cancel the whole 
awa>d, which had involved coiiisiderable labnurn. 

The opposing counsel seemed to feel aectire in the 
belief that not much argument would be needed after 
the error had been admitted^ But the judges conrinued 
to interrupt him, as rhey were convinced that the 
error was a slip which could be easily recEiiied. The 
counsel Uboured hard to a truck the awards but the 
judge who had originally started with the suspicion 
had now cOmc round delinItaly to my aide. 

' Supposing Mr. Gandhi had nut admitted the 
error* vrhat would you have done 7 ' he askedp 

' It was impossible for us to secure the services 
of a more comperent and honest eicpert accounrant 
than ch« one appointed by 

‘ The Court must presume that you know your 
CQSc best* If you cannot point out anything beyond the 
slip which any ^Kpert accountant is liable to commit, 
the Court will be loath to compel the parties to go 
in for fresh litigaLion and fresh cJtpenses because of 
a parent mistake. We may not order a fresh hearing 
when such an error can be easily corrected*' continued 
the judge. 

And 50 the counsers objection was overruled^ The 
Court cither confirmed ilic aweid, with the error 
reccifiedt or ordered the arbitrator to rectify the error* 
1 forget wbicL 

I wras delighted. So were cny client end senior 
counsel; and 1 wa4 confirmed in my conviction that it 
was not impassible to pracrisc: law without comproinisjnl 

truth. 

Let the reader, however, reoicruber that even 
truthfuluess in the practice of the profes^Od cannon 
cure it of the fundamental defect that vitiates it. 


XLVl 

CLIENTS TURNED CO-WORKERS 


The distinction between the le^al practice in Natal 
and that in (he Ti^iinsvail wa5 that in Natal there 
a joint bar; a barrister, whilst he was adtntiEed lo the 
rank of advocate, could also prartiae as, an attorney; 
whereas in the Transvaali as in Bombay; the sphere* 
of attroneya and advocates were distinct- A barrister 
had the right of election whether he would practise 
as an advocate or os an attorney. So, whilst in Natal 
I was admitted as an advi^cate, m the Transvaal 1 
sought admission os an at corn ey. For as an advocate 
1 trotild not have come in direct contact with the 
Indians and the white aitomeys in South AIrka would 
not have briefed me* 

But even in the TransvooJ it was open to attorney* 
to appear before magistrate*. On one occasion, whilst 
I was conducting a case before a magistrate in Johan¬ 
nesburg, 1 discovered that nay client had deceived me. 
1 saw him completely break down in the witness box. 
Sn without any argument I ashed the mogi^trate to 
dismiss the case. The opposing counsel was astonished, 
and the magistrate was pleasedp I rebuked my client 
for brLnging a false case to me. He knew that I never 
accepted false cases, and when 1 brought the thing 
home to him, he admit!ed hia mistaket and I have an 
impression that he was not angry with me for having 
asked the magistrate to decide against him. Ac any 
race my conduct in this case did not affect my practice 
for the worse, indeed it made my work easier. I also 
saw that my devotbn to truth enhanced my reputation 
amongst the members of the profeaainn, and m Spir« 
of the handicap of coloue I was able in some cases to 
win even their affection. 
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Dunng my professioosl work it was aL 5 ([> my 
babit n^vex to coaccal my ignorance hom my clients 
or my CDlleagues. Wherever I felt myseJf at sea, I 
would advise my client ta consult some other counseL 
or if he preferred to stick to I would ask him tO 
let me seek the assistance of senior counsel* This 
frankness earned ine the unbounded aifecHou and 
trust of my clients. They were always wilting to pay 
the fee wJienever consultation with senior couiiBel 
was necessary. This affeetjon and trust served me in 
good stead in my public work. 

X have indicated in the foregoing chapters that 
my object in practising in South Africa was service 
of the community. Even for this purpose, winning 
the confidence of the people was an indispensable 
condition. The large-hearted Indians magnified into 
Service professLunal work done for niouey, and when 
1 advbed them to suffer the hardships of imprison- 
ment for the sake of their rights, many of them 
cheerfully accepted the advice, iior so much because 
they had reasoned our the correctness of the coui^, 
as because of their confidence in, and affectiun for, me. 

As I write this, many a sweer reminiscence comes 
to my min d. Hundreds of clienrs beeaine friends and 
real co-workers in public service, and their association 
sweetened a life that was otherwise full of difficulries 
and dangers. 


XLVII 

HOW A CLIENT WAS SAVED 


The reader, hy now. will be quite lamiUar with 
Parsi Rustomji^aL name. He was one who became at 
once my client and co-worker^ or perhaps it would be 
truer ro say that be first became co-worker and then 
client^ f won his confidence to sucli an extent tiiat 
he sought and followed my advice also in private 
donaescic maiters. Even when he was i!]^ he would 
seek my aid. and though there was much difference 
between our ways of living, he did nor hesitate to 
accept my -quack rtcatment^ 

This friend once got into a very bad scrape. 
Though he kept me informed of most of his affairs^ 
he had srudEOUsIy kept back one things He was m 
hrge importer of goods from Bombay and Calcutta, 
and not infrequenily he resorted to smuggling. But 
as he was on the best terms with customs officials* 
no one was inclined tn suspect him. In charging duty, 
ihey used to take his invoices on trust. Some might 
even have connived at the smuggling. 

But to use the telling siEnile of the Gujarati poet 
Akho, theft like quick stiver won't he suppresfed, and 
Parsi Rustomji^s proved no exception. The good frirnd 
ran post haste to me* the tears rolling down bis 
cheeks as he said t * Bhai^ I have deceived you. My 
guilt has been discovered today. I have smuggled and 
I atn doomed. I must go to jail and he rtimed. You 
alone may he able to save me from this predicament. 
I have kept back nothing else from you, but 1 thought 
I ought not to bother you with iueb tricks of the 
trade, and so I never told you about this smuggling- 
Bur now, how much I repent itL 
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I calmed him and said: ‘ To save or not to save 
you is in His hands. As to me you know my way. I 
can but try to save you by means of confession. * 

The good Parsi felt deeply mortified. 

‘ But is not my confession before you enough ?’ 
he asked. 

‘ You have wronged not me but Government. 
How will the confession made before me avail you ? * 
I replied gently. 

‘ Of course I will do just as you advise, but will 
you not consult with my old counsel Mr.—? He 
is a friend too,’ said Parsi Rustomji. 

Inquiry revealed that the smuggling had been 
going on for a long time, but the actual offence 
detected involved a trifling sum. We went to his 
counsel. He perused the papers, and said : ‘ The case 
will be tried by a jury, and a Natal jury will be the 
last to acquit an Indian. But I will not give up hope.’ 

I did not know this counsel intimately. Parsi 
Rustomji intercepted: ‘I thank you, but I should like 
to be guided by Mr. Gandhi’s advice in this case. 
He knows me intimately. Of course you will advise 
him whenever necessary. ’ 

Having thus shelved the counsel’s question, we 
went to Parsi Rustomji’s shop. 

And now explaining my view I said to him : ‘ I 
don’t think this case should be taken to court at all. 
It rests with the Customs Officer to prosecute you 
or to let you go, and he in turn will have to be 
guided by the Attorney General. I am prepared to 
meet both. I propose that you should offer to pay 
the penalty they fix, and the odds are that they will be 
agreeable. But if they arc not, you must be prepared 
to go to jail. I am of opinion that the shame lies 
not so much in going to jail as in committing the 
offence. The deed of shame has already been done. 
Imprisonment you should regard as a penance. The 
real penance lies in resolving never to smuggle again. ’ 
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I cannot say that Parsi Rustomji took al] this 
quite well. He was a brave man, but his courage 
failed him for the moment. His name and fame were 
at stake, and where would he be if the edifice he had 
reared with such care and labour should go to pieces 7 
'Well, I have told you, ' he said, * that I am 
entirely in your hands. You may do just as you like/ 
I brought to bear on this case all my powers of 
persuasion, I met the Customs Officer and fearlessly 
apprised him of the whole affair. I also promised to 
place all the books at his disposal and told him how 
penitent Parsi Rustomji was feeling. 

The Customs Officer said : * I like the old Parsi. 
I am sorry he has made a fool of himself. You know 
where my duty lies, I must be guided by the Attorney 
General and so I would advise you to use all your 
persuasion with him,' 

' I shall be thankful,' said I, * if you do not insist 
on dragging him into court. ’ 

Having got him to promise this, I entered into 
correspondence with the Attorney General and also 
met him. I am glad to say that he appreciated my 
complete frankness and was convinced that I had kept 
back nothing, 

I now forget whether it was in connection with 
this or with some other case that my persistence and 
frankness extorted from him the remark : * I see you 
will never take a no for an answer. * 

The case against Parsi Rustomji was compromised. 
He was to pay a penalty equal to twice the amount 
he had confessed to having smuggled. Rustomji reduced 
to writing the facts of the whole case, got the paper 
framed and hung it up in his office to serve as a 
perpetual reminder to his heirs and fellow merchants. 
These friends of Rustomji warned me not to be 
taken in by this transitory contrition. When I told 
Rustomjt about this warning he said : ' What would 
be my fate if I deceived you 7 " 


PART V 







I 

THE FIRST EXPERIENCE 

Before I reached home, the party which had started 
from Phoenix had already arrived. According to our 
original plan I was to have preceded them, but my 
preoccupation in England wuth the war had upset all 
our calculations, and when I saw that I had to be 
detained in England indefinitely, I v^as faced with 
the question of finding a place for accommodating the 
Phoenix parry. I wanted them all to stay together in 
India, if possible, and to live the life they had led at 
Phoenix. I did not know of any Ashram to which 
I could recommend them to go, and therefore cabled 
to them to meet Mr. Andrews and do as he advised. 

So they were first put in the Gurukul, Kangri, 
where the late Swami Shraddhanandji treated them as 
his own children. After this they were put in the 
Shantiniketan Ashram, where the Poet and his people 
showered similar love upon them. The experiences they 
gathered at both these places too stood them and me 
in good stead. 

The Poet, Shraddhanandji and Principal Sushil 
Rudra, as I used to say to Andrews, composed his 
trinity. When in South Africa he was never tired of 
speaking of them, and of my many sweet memories of 
South Africa, Mr. Andrews’ talks, day in and day out, 
of this great trinity, are amongst the sw^eetest and most 
vivid. Mr. Andrews naturally put the Phoenix party in 
touch also with Sushil Rudra. Principal Rudra had no 
Ashram, but he had a home which he placed completely 
at the disposal of the Phoenix family. Within a day of 
their arrival, his people made them feel so thoroughly 
at home that they did not seem to miss Phoenix at all. 

It was only when I landed in Bombay that I learnt 
that the Phoenix party was at Shantiniketan. I was 
therefore impatient to meet them as soon as I could 
after my meeting with Gokhale. 
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The receptions in Bombay gave me in occas^ion 
for offering what might be called a little Satyagraha. 

At the party given in tny honour at Mr- Jehangir 
Petit's place. I did not dare to speak in Gujarati. In 
those palatial surrounding* oi darling Splendour I, 
who had lived my best life among indentured labourers, 
felt myself a complete rustic. With my Katbiawadi 
cloak, turban and dhotis I looked somewhar more 
civilized than t do today, but the poMp and apfendour 
of Mr. Perit^s teialision made me feel absolutely out of 
my efement. However, 1 acquitted myself tolerably 
well, having c^iken shelter under Sir Pherozesbah^a 
protecting wing. 

Then there was the Gujarati function. The 
Gujarads would not let me go without a recepcion, 
which was organized by the late Uttamlal TrivedL 1 
had acquointed myself with the prugnmanie beforehand. 
Mr. Jinn ah waa present, being a Gujarati, I forget 
whethec as president or as the principal speaker He 
made a ahort and sweet ILttJe i^aech m English, As 
far as I rein ember mE^t of the other speeches were 
alsu in EnglbitL. When ray turn came, I expressed my 
thanks in Gujarati explaining my partiality fiir Gujarati 
and Hindustajii, and entering my bumble protest against 
the use of English in a Gujarati gathering. This I did^ 
not without some besit^tiDii, for I was afraid lost it 
should be considored disequrteous for an ineipericnced 
man, returned home after a long exile, to enter his 
protest against established practices. But no one 
seeinad m misunderstand my insistence on replying in 
Gujarati. In fact T wi$ glad to note that everyone 
seemed reconciled ro my protest. 

The mlooting thtia emboldened me to think chat I 
should not find it difficult to place my new-fangled 
notions before tuy countrymen. 

After a brief stay in Bombay, full of these 
preliminary experiences, 1 wenc to Poona whither 
Gokbafe had auminoned me. 


II 

WITH GOKHALE IN POONA 

The moment I reached Bombay Gokhale sent me 
word that the Governor was desirous of seeing me. 
and that it might be proper for me to respond before 
I left for Poona. Accordingly I called on His Excel¬ 
lency. After the usual inquiries, he said: 

I ask one thing of you. I would like you to 
come and see me whenever you propose to take any 
steps concerning Government.’ 

I replied : 

* I can very easily give the promise, inasmuch as 
it is my rule, as a Satyagrahi, to understand the 
viewpoint of the party I propose to deal with, and to 
try to agree with him as far as may be possible. I 
strictly observed the rule in South Africa and I mean 
to do the same here.’ 

Lord Willingdon thanked me and said : 

‘ You may come to me whenever you like, and 
you will see that my Government do not wilfully do 
anything wrong.’ 

To which I replied: ‘It is that faith which 
sustains me.’ 

After this I went to Poona. It is impossible for 
me to set down all the reminiscences of this precious 
time. Gokhale and the members of the Servants of 
India Society overwhelmed me with affection. So far 
as I recollect, Gokhale had summoned all of them to 
meet me. I had a frank talk with them all on every 
sort of subject. 

Gokhale was very keen that I should join the Society 
and so was I. But the members felt that, as there was 
a great difference between my ideals and methods of 
work and theirs, it might not be proper for me to 
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join the Soctety. Gokhalc believed that* in spite of 
my insi^Eence on my own principteR. I was equally ready 
and able to tolerate theirsp 

* But/ he said, “ the members of the Society have 
not yet untierstood your readiness lor compromise, 
TTiey are Eenaciouia ol tlieit principles, and quite inde- 
pendent. I am hoping that they will accepr you, but 
if they don't, you will not for a moment think that 
tliey nre Tucking in rei^pect or love for you. They are 
faesirucing to take any rii^k lest their high regard for 
you should be jeopardized. But whether you are formally 
admitted as a member or nor, I am going to look upon 
you us one/ 

I informed Gokhale of ipy intentions. Whether 
r was adiDitced as a member or not, I wanted to have 
an Ashram where I could settle down with my PHcenia 
family, preferably somewhere in Gujaratn aa, being a 
Gujarati, L thought I was best fitted to serve the 
country through serving Gujarar. Gokhale liked the 
idea. He said: 'You sbnuld certainly do SO. What¬ 
ever may be ihc result ofyour talks with the members, 
you must look ro me fot tJie expenses of the Ashram, 
which E will regard as my own.’ 

My heart overflowed wich joy. It was a pleasure 
to feel free from the respcmsibiliry of raising funds, 
and ro realize that I should nor he obliged lo set about 
the work all on my own, bur that I should be able to 
count on a sure guide whenever 1 was ui dilficuttji 
This took a great load off my mind. 

So the late Dr. Dev was Summoned and told tO 
open an account for me in the Saciery's books and 
to give me whatever I miglit require for the Ashram 
and for public expenses. 

I now prepared to go to Shantinikerari. On the eve 
■of my departure Gokhalc arranged a parry of selecrcd 
friends* taking good care to order refresbinenrs of my 
likingi L e.t fruits and nutsK The party was held just 
a few paces from his room* and yet he was hardly in 
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a condition to walk rcios^ and attend it. But hh 
affection for me gat the bccrar of him and he insfsred 
on coming. He eamc, but fainted and had to be carried 
away. Such falating was nor a new thing with htm 
and so when he came to* he sent word ihac we must 
go on with the party« 

Tills party was of course no more tlian a conver* 
sazione in the open space opposite the Society's gtiesr-^ 
house, during which frienda had heart-to-heart chuts 
over light retreslimerits of groundnuis, dates and fresh 
fruits of the season. 

But the fainting fit was to be UO common 
in my life. 


event 


Ill 

WAS IT A THREAT? 


From Poona I went to Rajkot and Porbandar, 
where I had to meet my brother’s widow and other 
relatives. 

During the Satyagraha in South Africa I had 
altered my style of dress so as to make it more in 
keeping with that of the indentured labourers, and in 
England also I bad adhered to the same style for 
indoor use. For landing in Bombay I had a Kathiawadi 
suit of clothes consisting of a shirt, a dhoti, a cloak 
and a white scarf, all made of Indian mill cloth. But 
as I was to travel third from Bombay, I regarded the 
scarf and the cloak as too much of an incumbrance, 
so I shed them, and invested in an eight-to-ten-annas 
Kashmiri cap. One dressed in that fashion was sure 
to pass muster as a poor man. 

On account of the plague prevailing at that time, 
third class passengers were being medically inspected 
at Viramgam or Wadhwan — I forget which. I had 
slight fever. The inspector on finding that I had a 
temperature asked me to report myself to the Medical 
Officer at Rajkot and noted down my name. 

Someone had perhaps sent the information that 
I was passing through Wadhwan, for the tailor 
Motilal, a noted public worker of the place, met me 
at the station. He told me about the Viramgam 
customs, and the hardships railway passengers had to 
suffer on account of it. I had little inclination to talk 
because of my fever, and tried to finish with a brief 
reply which took the form of a question: 

‘Are you prepared to go to jail?’ 

I had taken Motilal to be one of those impetuous 
youths who do not think before speaking. But not 
^ so Motilal. He replied with firm deliberation: 
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' We will ceminJy go to jaU. provided you lead 

As ICachi3wadis, we have the first right on you. 
Of course we do not meim to detain you now, ,but 
you muse proiCfibe to hak here on yout return. You 
will be delighted to see the work and the spirit of 
out youths^ and you may trust us to respond as soon 
as you summon us.' 

Motilal captivated me. His comrade eulogizing 
him. said: 

' Our friend is but a tailor. But he is such a 
master of his profession that he easily earns Rs. 15 a 
month — which is just what he needs—working an 
hour a day^ and givEs the rest of his rime to public 
work. He leads us all^ putring our education ro 
shame/ 

Later I came in close contact with Motilal^ and 1 
saw that there was no eicaggeTarion in the eulogy. He 
made a point of spending some days in the then 
newly starred Ashram every month co teach che 
children tailoring and to do some of the tailoring of 
the Ashram himself. He would talk to me every day 
of Vi ram gam, and the hardships of rhe passengers, 
which had become absolutely unbearable for him. He 
was cut off in the prime of youth by a sudden illness, 
and public life at Wadhwan suffered wichout him. 

On reaching Rajkot, I reported myself to the 
Medical Officer the next morniug. 1 was not unknown 
there. Tlie doctur felt asbatEied and was angry with 
the inspector. This was unnecessary^ fur the inspecrur 
had only done his duty. He did nut know tne. and 
even if had known me, he should nut have done 
otherwise. The Medical Officer would not kt me go 
to him again and insisted on sending an inspector to 
me instead. 

Inspection of third class passengers for sanitary 
reasons is essential on such occasions. If big men 
choose to travel third, whatever their position in life, 
they must voluiitardy submit themselves to all the 
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regulatiDns that the pool arc subject to, and ihe 
ollicials ou^ht to be ioipartiaL My experience is that 
the ofEiefa^:^, instead iif looking upon third class 
passeniScrs as fellowirien, regard them us so many sheep. 
They talk to them conrempTUOUsly^ and brook no reply 
or argumenr. The child class passpn|ieT has to obey 
the official As though he were hh servnnti and the 
latrcr may wirh impunity belabour and blackmail him, 
and book him his ticker only after putting hiin to (he 
greatest possible inconvenience, including often missing 
the train. All (his t have seen ^ith my own eyeSn 
No reiorm b possible unless some of the educated 
and the rich voluntarily accept the status of the poor, 
travel third, refuse to enjoy the amenrties drtiied to 
the poor and, instead of taking avoidable hardships, 
discourtesies and injustice as a matter of course* fight 
for their removak 

Wherever 1 went in Kathia^^ad I heard complaints 
about the Viramgam ctiSEoins hardships, i therefore 
decided immediately to make use of Lord Willingdon's 
offer. I colliicted and read all the literature available 
on the subjact. convinced myself ihat the complaints 
were welLfounded, and opened correspondence with 
the Bombay Government* I called on ^-he Private 
Secretary to Lord Willingdon and waited on His 
Excellency also. The latter expressed hi* sympathy 
but shifted the bbme on Delhi. * If ic hau been in 
our hands, we should have removed the cordon 1on|t 
ago. You should approach the Govcrnmejit of India.' 
said the Secretaty. 

I cotnmuTiicared with the Government of India* 
but got no reply beyond an acknowledgment. It was 
only when T had an occasion to meet Lord Chelmsford 
later that tedress could he had. When I plitced the 
facts before him, he expressed his astonishment. He 
had known nothing, of the matter. He gave me a 
patient hearing, telephoned that very moment for 
papers about Virairigam.^ and piomiaed to remove the 
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ccrdnn if the autbofities had no explanation or defence 
to offer. Within e few days of this interview 1 read 
in the papers that the Viramgam customs cordon had 
been remoeed. 

I regarded thb event as the advent of Satyagr aha 
in India. For during my interview with the Bombay 
Government the Secretary had expressed his dis^ 
approval of a reference to Saty^graho in a speech 
which 1 had delivered in Bagaara (in Kothiawod ). 

'Is not this a threat?' he had asked. *And do 
you chink n powerful Government will yield CO threats ?' 

"This was no threat,' I had repliedp ‘k was edu¬ 
cating the people. It is my duty to place before the 
people all the legitimate remedieB for grievances. A 
nation that wants to come into its own ought to know 
all the ways and means to freedom. Usually they 
include violence os the iast remedy. Secyagraha, on 
the other liand, is an absolutely non-violent weapon, 
I regard k as my duty to expUin its practice and iti 
limiCB cions. I have no doubt chpc the British Govern¬ 
ment h a powerful Government, but I have no doubt 
also that Satyagraha is a sovereign remedy." 

The clever Secretary sceptically nodded his head 
and said: *We shall see.' 


IV 

SHANTINIKETAN 

From Rajkot I proceedEcJ to Shandnikctan. The 
teachers and Btudcats ovgrwbc^lmed na^ widi affection. 
Thu reception was a beautiful combination of simpli¬ 
city* art and love. It was bate I met Kabasaheb 
Kalelkar for the first time. 

T did not know then wby KaJelkar was called 
Kakasaheb \ But I leomt Jacer on that Sjt, Keshavtao 
Desbpande^ who was a contemporary and a eJose 
friend of mine tn Fngland, and who bad conducted a 
Sdicwl in the Baroda State called ' Ganeanatb Vidyaleya 
had j^iven the teachers family names with, a view to 
investing the Vidyalaya with a family atmosphereH Sjt. 
KaJelkar who was a teacher there came to be called, 
Kaka ( Ut. paternal uncle). Phsdke was called 
Mama {lit maternal uncle )h and Haribar Sharma 
received rhe name "Anna" C lit. brother ), Others also 
got similat naizie^, Anandanand ( Swami ) as Kaka^s 
^end and Patwardhan (Appa ) as Mama's friend later 
joined the family^ and aU in course of time becatne 
my cc^-workers one after another. Sjt. Dcahpande 
Wmscjf used CO be called ‘Saheb\ When the Vidyalayi 
had to be dissolved, the family also broke up^ but 
they never gave up their spiritual relarionsbipor [heir 
assumed names. 

Kakasaheb went out to gain experience of different 
Institution, and at the time I went to SLiautiniketan, 
he happened to he there. Chinrarpan Sbastri, belonging 
to the game fraternity* was there also. Euth helped 
in teaching Samskrit. 

The PLoenii family Iiad b«co aligned Kparace 
cpjQitcrs at Shantmiketan. Maganlal Gandhi wai at 
tbejr head, and he had made it hi» business to we 
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chat all the ryle^ of the Phoctiii Ashram BhouJd be 
scrupulously observed- I saw that, by dint of bis love, 
knowteJge and pstSiiveraice. be had made his fragrance 
felt in the whole of Sliantiniketan. 

Andrews was there, and also Pearson. Aoianj^st 
the Benj^nli teachers with whom we came m fairly 
dose con race were Jafadanandbabu. Mepalbabu, San- 
toshhabu. ICsbiumOhanbabu, NagenbabUp Skiradbabu 
and Kalibahu* 

As is my wont, 1 quichly mixed with the teachers 
and GrudeciCs. and enjajted them ifi a diacuasion on 
self-help. 1 put it to the teachers that^ if they and 
the boys dispei^sed with the Bcrvices of paid cooks 
and cooked thdt food tberaseives, it would enable 
the teachers to control the kicchcti from the pionr of 
view of the boys' physical and moral healrh, and it 
Vfould afford to the students an object-lesson m self- 
help. One or two of rhem were mclined to shake 
their heads. Some of them strongly approved of the 
proposal. The hoys welcomed it, if only because of 
iheir inscinccive taste for novelry. So we launched 
the experimcnc. When I invited the Poet to express 
hia opinion* he said that he did not mind it provided 
the teachers wete favourable. To the boys he said, 

" The eiperiment contains the key to Swaraj/ 

Pearson began to wear away his body in making 
chc experiment a successp He threw himself into it 
witii zest. A batch was formed to Cut vegetables, 
another to dean the grain* and so on. Magenbabu 
and others undertook to see to the sanitary cleaning 
of the kitchen and its Eurroundings. It was a delight 
to me to see them working spade in hand. 

Bur it was too much to cxp«ct che hundred and 
twenty-five boys with tlieir Ecachen to take to chis 
work of physical labour like ducks to Tracer. There 
used to be daily diacussinns. Some began early to 
show fatigue. But Pearson was not the man Co be 
tired. One would always find him with his smiling 
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face doing something or other in or about the kitchen. 
He had taken upon himself the cleaning of the bigger 
utensils. A party of students played on their sitar 
before this cleaning party in order to beguile the 
tedium of the operation. All alike took the thing up 
with zest and Shantiniketan became a busy hive. 

Changes like these when once begun always develop. 
Not only was the Phoenix party’s kitchen self-conducted, 
but the food cooked in it was of the simplest. Condi¬ 
ments were eschewed. Rice, dal, vegetables and even 
wheat flour were all cooked at one and the same time 
in a steam cooker. And Shantiniketan boys started a 
similar kitchen with a view to introducing reform in 
the Bengali kitchen. One or two teachers and some 
students ran this kitchen. 

The experiment was, however, dropped after some 
time. I am of opinion that the famous institution lost 
nothing by having conducted the experiment for a 
brief interval, and some of the experiences gained 
could not but be of help to the teachers. 

I had intended to stay at Shantiniketan for some 
time, but fate willed otherwise. I had hardly been 
there a week when I received from Poona a telegram 
announcing Gokhale’s death. Shantiniketan was im¬ 
mersed in grief. All the members came over to me to 
express their condolences. A special meeting was called 
in the Ashram temple to mourn the national loss. It 
was a solemn function. The same day I left for Poona 
with my wife and Maganlal. All the rest stayed at 
Shantiniketan. 

Andrews accompanied me up to Burdwan. * Do 
you think, he asked me, ‘ that a time will come for 
Satyagraha in India ? And if so, have you any idea 
when it will come ? ’ 

It is difficult to say,* said I. ‘ For one year I am 
to do nothing. For Gokhale took from me a promise 
that I should travel in India for gaining experience, 
and express no opinion on public questions until I 
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have finished the period of probation. Even after the 
year is over, I will be in no hurry to speak and pro¬ 
nounce opinions. And so I do not suppose there will 
be any occasion for Satyagraha for five years or so. 

I may note in this connection that Gokhale used 
to laugh at some of my ideas in Hind Swaraj (Indian 
Home Rule) and say : ‘After you have stayed a year 
in India, your views will correct themselves.’ 


V 

WOES OF THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS 

At Burdwan we came face to face with the hard¬ 
ships that a third class passenger has to go through 
even in securing his ticket. * Third class tickets are 
not booked so early,’ we were told. I went to the 
Station Master, though that too was a difficult business. 
Someone kindly directed me to where he was, and 
I represented to him our difficulty. He also made the 
same reply. As soon as the booking window opened, 
I went to purchase the tickets. But it was no easy 
thing to get them. Might was right, and passengers, 
who were forward and indifferent to others, coming 
one after another, continued to push me out. I was 
therefore about the last of the first crowd to get a 
ticket. 

The train arrived, and getting into it was another 
trial, There was a free exchange of abuse and pushes 
between passengers already in the train and those 
trying to get in. We ran up and down the platform, 
but were everywhere met with the same reply : * No 
room here.’ I went to the guard. He said. ’ You 
must try to get in where you can or take the next 
train. ’ 

But I have urgent business,' I respectfully replied. 
He had no time to listen to me. I was disconcerted. 

I told Maganlal to get in wherever possible^ and 1 got 
into an inter-class compartment with my wife. The 
guard saw us getting in. At Asansol station he came 
to charge us excess fares. I said to him: 

It was your duty to find us room. We could not 
get any, and so we are sitting here. If you can accom¬ 
modate us in a third class compartment, we shall be 
only too glad to go there.’ 
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‘You may not argue with me,’ said the guard. ‘I 
cannot accommodate you. You must pay the excess 
fare, or get out.’ 

I wanted to reach Poona somehow. I was not 
therefore prepared to fight the guard, so I paid the 
excess fare he demanded, i. e., up to Poona. But 1 
resented the injustice. 

In the morning we reached Mogalsarai. Maganlal 
had managed to get a seat in the third class, to which 
I now shifted. I acquainted the ticket examiner with 
all the facts, and asked him to give me a certificate to 
the effect that I had shifted to a third class compart¬ 
ment at Mogalsarai. This he declined to do. I applied 
to the railway authorities for redress, and got a reply 
to this effect: ’ It is not our practice to refund excess 
fares without the production of a certificate, but we 
make an exception in your case. It is not possible, 
however, to refund the excess fare from Burdwan to 
Mogalsarai.’ 

Since this I have had experiences of third class 
travelling which, if I wrote them all down, would 
easily fill a volume. But I can only touch on them 
casually in these chapters. It has been and always 
will be my profound regret that physical incapacity 
should have compelled me to give up third class 
travelling. 

The woes of third class passengers are undoubtedly 
due to the high-handedness of railway authorities. 
But the rudeness, dirty habits, selfishness and ignorance 
of the passengers themselves are no less to blame. 
The pity is that they often do not realize that they 
arc behaving ill, dirtily or selfishly. They believe that 
everything they do is in the natural way. All this 
may be traced to the indifference towards them of us 
’educated’ people. 

We reached Kalyan dead tired. Maganlal and I 
got some water from the station water-pipe and had 
our bath. As I was proceeding to arrange for my 
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wife’s bath, Sjt. Kaul of the Servants of India Society 
recognizing us came up. He too was going to Poona. 
He offered to take my wife to the second class bath 
room. I hesitated to accept the courteous offer. I 
knew that my wife had no right to avail herself 
of the second class bath room, but I ultimately 
connived at the impropriety. This, I know, does not 
become a votary of truth. Not that my wife was 
eager to use the bath room, but a husband’s partiality 
for his wife got the better of his partiality for truth. 
The face of truth is hidden behind the golden veil of 
maya, says the Upanishad. 


VI 

WOOING 


On arrival in Poona, wc found ourselves, after 
the performance of the shraddha ceremonies, discussing 
the future of the Society, and the question as to 
whether I should join it or not. This question of 
membership proved a very delicate matter for me to 
handle. Whilst Gokhale was there I did not have to 
seek admission as a member. I had simply to obey 
his wish, a position I loved to be in. Launching on 
the stormy sea of Indian public life, I was in need of 
a sure pilot. 1 had had one in Gokhale and had felt 
secure in his keeping. Now that he was gone, I was 
thrown on my own resources, and I felt that it was 
my duty to seek admission. That. I thought, would 
please Gokhale's spirit. So, without hesitation and 
with firmness, I began the wooing. 

Most of the members of the Society were in 
Poona at this juncture. I set about pleading with 
them and tried to despel their fears about me. But I 
saw that they were divided. One section favoured 
my admission, the other was strongly against it. I 
knew that neither yielded to the other in its affection 
for me, but possibly their loyalty to the Society was 
greater, at any rate not less than their love for me. 
All our discussions were therefore free from bitterness, 
and strictly confined to matters of principle. The 
section that was opposed to me held that they and I 
were as the poles assunder in various vital matters, 
and they felt my membership was likely to imperil 
the very objects for which the Society was founded. 
This naturally was more than they could bear. 

We dispersed after prolonged discussions, the final 
decision being postponed to a later date. 
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I was considerably agitated as I returned home. 
Was it right for me to be admitted by a majority 
vote ? Would it be consonant with my loyalty tp 
Gokhale ? I saw clearly that, when there was such 
a sharp division amongst the members of the Society 
over admitting me. by far the best course for me was 
to withdraw my application for admission and save 
those opposed to me from a delicate situation. 
Therein I thought lay my loyalty to the Society and 
Gokhale. The decision came to me in a flash, and 
immediately I wrote to Mr. Shastri asking him not to 
have the adjourned meeting at all. Those who had 
opposed my application fully appreciated the decision. 
It saved them from an awkward position and bound 
us in closer bonds of friendship. The withdrawal of 
my application made me truly a member of the 
Society. 

Experience now tells me that it was well that I 
did not formally become a member, and that the 
opposition of those who had been against me was 
justified. Experience has shown too that our views on 
matters of principle were widely divergent. But the 
recognition of the differences has meant no estrange¬ 
ment or bitterness between us. We have remained 
as brothers, and the Society's Poona home has always 
been for me a place of pilgrimage. 

It is true that I did not officially become a 
member of the Society, but I have ever been a 
member in spirit. Spiritual relationship is far more 
precious than physical. Physical relationship divorced 
from spiritual is body without soul. 


VII 

KUMBHA MELA 


I next went to Rangoon to meet Dr. Mehta, and 
on my way I halted at Calcutta. I was the guest of 
the late Babu Bhupendranath Basu. Bengali hospitality 
reached its climax here. In those days I was a strict 
fruitarian, so all the fruits and nuts available in Calcutta 
were ordered for me. The ladies of the house kept 
awake all night skinning various nuts. Every possible 
care was taken in dressing fresh fruit in the Indian 
style. Numerous delicacies were prepared for my 
companions, amongst whom was my son Ramdas. 
Much as I could appreciate this affectionate hospitality, 
I could not bear the thought of a whole household 
being occupied in entertaining two or three guests. 
But as yet I saw no escape from such embarrassing 
attentions. 

On the boat going to Rangoon I was a deck 
passenger. If excess of attention embarrassed us in 
Sjt. Basu’s house, grossest inattention, even to the 
elementary comforts of deck passengers, was our lot on 
the boat. What was an apology for a bath room was 
unbearably dirty, the latrines were stinking sinks. To 
use the latrine one had to wade through urine and 
excreta or jump over them. 

This was more than flesh and blood could bear. I 
approached the Chief Officer without avail. If anything 
was lacking to complete the picture of stink and filth, 
the passengers furnished it by their thoughtless habits. 
They spat where they sat, dirtied the surroundings 
with the leavings of their food, tobacco and betel leaves. 
There was no end to the noise, and everyone tried 
to monopolize as much room as possible. Their luggage 
took up more room than they. We had thus two days 
of the severest trial. 
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On reaching Rangoon I wrote to:the Agent of the 
Steamship Company, acquainting him with all the facts. 
Thanks to this letter and to Dr. Mehta’s efforts in 
the matter, the return journey though on deck was 
less unbearable. 

In Rangoon my fruitarian diet was again a source 
of additional trouble to the host. But since Dr. Mehta’s 
home was as good as my own, I could control somewhat 
the lavishness of the menu. However, as 1 had not 
set any limit to the number of articles I might eat, 
the palate and the eyes refused to put an effective 
check on the supply of Varieties ordered. There were 
no regular hours for meals. Personally I preferred 
having the last meal before nightfall. Nevertheless as 
a rule it could not be had before eight or nine. 

This year—1915—was the year of the Kumbha 
fair, which is held at Hardvar once every 12 years. 
I was by no means eager to attend the fair, but I 
was anxious to meet Mahatma Munshiramji who 
was in his Gurukul. Gokhale’s Society had sent a 
big volunteer corps for service at the Kumbha. Pandit 
Hridayanath Kunzru was at the head, and the late 
Dr. Dev was the medical officer. I was invited to send 
the Phoenix party to assist them, and so Maganlal 
Gandhi had already preceded me. On my return from 
Rangoon, I joined the band. 

The journey from Calcutta to Hardvar was parti¬ 
cularly trying. Sometimes the compartments had no 
lights. From Saharanpur we were huddled into carriages 
for goods or cattle. These had no roofs, and what 
with the blazing midday sun overhead and the 
scorching iron floor beneath, we were all but roasted. 
The pangs of thirst, caused by even such a journey as 
this, could not persuade orthodox Hindus to take 
water, if it was ’Musalmani’. They waited until they 
could get the * Hindu ’ water. These very Hindus, let 
it be noted, do not so much as hesitate or inquire 
when during illness the doctor administers them wine 
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or prescribes beef tea or a Musalman or Christian 
compounder gives them water. 

Our stay in Shantiniketan had taught us that the 
scavenger’s work would be our special function in 
India. Now for the volunteers in Hardvar tents had 
been pitched in a dharmashala, and Dr. Dev had dug 
some pits to be used as latrines. He had had to depend 
on paid scavengers for looking after these. Here was 
work for the Phoenix party. We offered to cover up 
the excreta with earth and to see to their disposal, 
and Dr. Dev gladly accepted our offer. The offer was 
naturally made by me, but it was Maganlal Gandhi 
who had to execute it. My business was mostly to 
keep sitting in the tent giving darshan and holding 
religious and other discussions with numerous pilgrims 
who called on me. This left me not a minute which 
I could call my own. I was followed even to the 
bathing ghat by these darshan-seekers, nor did they 
leave me alone whilst I was having my meals. Thus 
it was in Hardvar that I realized what a deep 
impression my humble services in South Africa had 
made throughout the whole of India. 

But this was no enviable position to be in. I felt 
as though I was between the devil and the deep sea. 
Where no one recognized me, I had to put up with 
the hardships that fall to the lot of the millions in 
this land, e. g.. in railway travelling. Where I was 
surrounded by people who had heard of me I was the 
victim of their craze for darshan. Which of the two 
conditions was more pitiable, I have often been at a 
loss to determine. This at least I know that the 
darshanvalas blind love has often made me angry, and 
more often sore at heart. Whereas travelling, though 
often trying, has been uplifting and has hardly ever 
roused me to anger. 

I was in those days strong enough to roam about 
a lot, and was fortunately not so known as not to be 
able to go in the streets without creating much fuss. 
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During these roamings I came to observe more of the 
pilgrims’ absent-mindedness, hypocrisy and slovenliness, 
than of their piety. The swarm of sadhus, who had 
descended there, seemed to have been born but to 
enjoy the good things of life. 

Here I saw a cow with five feet! I was astonished, 
but knowing men soon disillusioned me. The poor 
five-footed cow was a sacrifice to the greed of the 
wicked. I learnt that the fifth foot was nothing else 
but a foot cut off from a live calf and grafted upon 
the shoulder of the cow! The result of this double 
cruelty was exploited to fleece the ignorant of their 
money. There was no Hindu but would be attracted 
by a five-footed cow, and no Hindu but would lavish 
bis charity on such a miraculous cow. 

The day of the fair was now upon us. It proved 
a red letter day for me. I had not gone to Hardvar 
with the sentiments of a pilgrim. I have never thought 
of frequenting places of pilgrimage in search of piety. 
But the seventeen lakhs of men that were reported 
to be there could not all be hypocrites or mere 
sight-seers. I had no doubt that countless people 
amongst them had gone there to earn merit and for 
self-purification. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
say to what extent this kind of faith uplifts the soul. 

I therefore passed the whole night immersed in 
deep thought. There were those pious souls in the 
midst of the hypocrisy that surrounded them. They 
would be free of guilt before their Maker. If the 
visit to Hardvar was in itself a sin, I must publicly 
protest against it, and leave Hardvar on the day of 
Kumbha. If the pilgrimage to Hardvar and to the 
Kumbha fair was not sinful, 1 must impose some act 
of self-denial on myself in atonement for the iniquity 
prevailing there and purify myself. This was quite 
natural for me. My life is based on disciplinary resolu¬ 
tions. I thought of the unnecessary trouble I had 
caused to ray hosts at Calcutta and Rangoon, who 
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had so lavishly entertained me. I therefore decided to 
limit the articles of my daily diet and to have my 
final meal before sunset. I was convinced that, if I 
did not impose these restrictions on myself, I should 
put my future hosts to considerable inconvenience and 
should engage them in serving me rather than engage 
myself in service. So I pledged myself never whilst 
in India to take more than five articles in twenty-four 
hours, and never to eat after dark. 1 gave the fullest 
thought to the difficulties I might have to face. But 
I wanted to leave no loophole. I rehearsed to myself 
what would happen during an illness, if I counted 
medicine among the five articles, and made no excep¬ 
tion in favour of special articles of diet. 1 finally 
decided that there should be no exception on any 
account whatsoever. 

I have been under these vows for now thirteen 
years. They have subjected me to a severe test, but 
I am able to testify that they have also served as my 
shield. I am of opinion that they have added a few 
years to my life and saved me from many an illness. 


vni 

LAKSHMAN JHULA 


It was a positive relief to reach the Gurukul and 
meet Mahatma Munshiramji with his giant frame. I at 
once felt the wonderful contrast between the peace 
of the Gurukul and the din and noise of Hardvar. 

The Mahatma overwhelmed me with affection. 
The Brahmacharis were all attention. It was^here that 
I was first introduced to Acharya Ramadevji, and I 
could immediately see what a force and a power he 
must be. We had different viewpoints in several 
matters, nevertheless our acquaintance soon ripened 
into friendship. 

I had long discussions with Acharya Ramadevji 
and other professors about the necessity of introducing 
industrial training into the Gurukul. When the time 
came for going away it was a wrench to leave the 
place. 

I had heard much in praise of the Lakshman 
Jhula (a hanging bridge over the Ganges ) some dis¬ 
tance from Hrishikcsh, and many friends pressed me 
not to leave Hardvar without having gone as far as 
the bridge. I wanted to do this pilgrimage on foot 
and so I did it in two stages. 

Many sannyasis called on me at Hrishikcsh. One 
of them was particularly attracted towards me. The 
Phoenix party was there and their presence drew 
from the Swami mahy questions. 

We had discussions about religion and he realized 
that I felt deeply about matters of religion. He saw 
me bareheaded and shirtless as I had returned from 
my bath in the Ganges. He was pained to miss the 
shikha ( tuft of hair) on my head and the sacred 
thread about my neck and said: 
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* It pains me to sec you. a believing Hindu, going 
without a sacred thread and the shikha. These arc 
the two external symbols of Hinduism and cvcr>- 
Hindu ought to wear them.* 

Now there is a history as to how I came to dis¬ 
pense with both. When I was an urchin of ten, I 
envied the Brahman lads sporting bunches of keys 
tied to their sacred threads, and I wished I could do 
likewise. The practice of wearing the sacred thread 
was not then common among the j^ais/iya families in 
Kathiawad. But a movement had just been started for 
making ^obligatory for the first three varrtas. As a 
result several members of the Gandhi clan adopted 
the sacred thread. The Brahman who was teaching 
two or three of us boys Ramarabsha invested us with 
the thread, and although I had no occasion to possess 
a bunch of keys. I got one and began to sport it. 
Later, when the thread gave way. I do not remember 
whether I missed it very much. But I know that I 
did not go in for a fresh one. ' 

As I grew up several well-meaning attempts were 
made both in India and South Africa to re-invest me 
with the sacred thread, but with little success. If the 
shudras may not wear it. I argued, what right have 
^ the other varnas to do so ? And I saw no adequate 
reason for adopting what was to me an unnecessary 
custom. I had no objection to the thread as such, 
but the reasons for wearing it were lacking. 

As a vaishnava I had naturally worn round my 
neck the banthi, and the shibha was considered obli¬ 
gatory by elders. On the eve of my going to England, 
however. I got rid of the shibha, lest when I was 
bare-headed it should expose me to ridicule and make 
me look, as I then thought, a barbarian in the eyes 
of the Englishmen. In fact this cowardly feeling carried 
me so far that in South Africa I got my cousin 
Chhaganlal Gandhi, who was religiously wearing the 
shibha, to do away with it. I feared that it might 
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come in the way of his public work and so, even at 
the risk of paining him, I made him get rid of it. 

I therefore made a clean breast of the whole 
matter to the Swami and said: 

* I will not w^ear the sacred thread, for I see no 
necessity for it, when countless Hindus can go with¬ 
out it and yet remain Hindus. Moreover, the sacred 
thread should be a symbol of spiritual regeneration, 
presupposing a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
wearer at a higher and purer life. I doubt whether 
in the present state of Hinduism and of India, Hindus 
can vindicate the right to w^ear a symbol charged with 
such a meaning. That right can come only after 
Hinduism has purged itself of untouchability, has 
removed all distinctions of superiority and inferiority, 
and shed a host of other evils and shams that have 
become rampant in it. My mind therefore rebels 
against the idea of wearing the sacred thread. But I 
am sure your suggestion about the shikha is worth 
considering. I once used to have it. and I discarded 
it from a false sense of shame. And so I feel that I 
should start growing it again. I shall discuss the 
matter with my comrades.’ 

The Swami did not appreciate my position with 
regard to the sacred thread. The very reasons that 
seemed to me to point to not wearing it appeared to 
him to favour its wearing. Even today my position 
remains about the same as it was at Hrishikesh. So 
long as there are different religions, every one of them 
may need some outward distinctive symbol. But 
when the symbol is made into a fetish and an instru¬ 
ment of proving the superiority of one’s religion over 
others’, it is fit only to be discarded. The sacred 
thread does not appear to me today to be a means of 
uplifting Hinduism. I am therefore indifferent to it. 

As for the shikha, cowardice having been the 
reason for discarding it, after consultation with friends 
I decided to re-grow it. 
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But to return to Lakshman Jhula. I was charmed 
with the natural scenery about Hrishikesh and the 
Lakshman Jhula, and bowed my head in reverence to 
our ancestors for their sense of the beautiful in Nature, 
and for their foresight in investing beautiful mani¬ 
festations of nature with a religious significance. 

But the way in which men were using these 
beauty spots was far from giving me peace. As at 
Hardvar, so at Hrishikesh, people dirtied the roads and 
the fair banks of the Ganges. They did not even 
hesitate to desecrate the sacred water of the Ganges. 
It filled me with agony to see people performing 
natural functions on the thoroughfares and river banks, 
when they could easily have gone a little farther away 
from public haunts. 

Lakshman Jhula w’as, I saw, nothing but an iron 
suspension bridge over the Ganges. I was told that 
originally .there had been a fine rope-bridge. But a 
philanthropic Marwadi got it into his head to destroy 
the rope-bridge and erect an iron one at a heavy cest 
and then entrusted the kevs to the Government ! I 
am at a loss to say anything about the rope-bridge as 
I have never seen it, but the iron bridge is entirely 
out of place in such surroundings and mars their 
beauty. The making over of the keys of this pilgrims’ 
bridge to Government was too much even for my 
loyalty of those days. 

The Svargashram which one reaches after crossing 
the bridge was a wretched place, being nothing but a 
number of shabby-looking sheds of galvanized iron 
sheets. These, I was told, were made for sadhakas 
( aspirants ). There were hardly any living there at 
the moment. Those who were in the main build:ng 
gave one an unfavourable impression. 

But the Hardvar experiences proved for me to be 
of inestimable value. They helped me in no small way 
to decide where I was to live and what I was to do. 


rx 

FOUNDING OF THE ASHRAM 

The pilgrimage to the Kumbha Fair was my 
second visit to Hardvar. 

The Satyagraha Ashram was founded on the 25th 
of May, 1915. Shraddhanandji wanted me to settle in 
Hardvar. Some of my Calcutta friends recommended 
Vaidyanathadham. Others strongly urged me to choose 
Rajkot. But when I happened to pass through 
Ahmedabad, many friends pressed me to settle down 
there, and they volunteered to find the expenses of 
the Ashram, as well as a house for us to live in. 

I had a predilection for Ahmedabad. Being a 
Gujarati 1 thought I should be able to render the 
greatest service to the country through the Gujarati 
language. And then, as Ahmedabad was an ancient 
centre of handloom weaving, it was likely to be the 
most favourable field for the revival of the cottage 
industry of hand-spinning. There was also the hope 
that, the city being the capital of Gujarat, monetary 
help from its wealthy citizens would be more available 
here than elsewhere. 

The question of untouchability was naturally 
among the subjects discussed with the Ahmedabad 
friends. I made it clear to them that I should take 
the first opportunity of admitting an untouchable 
candidate to the Ashram if he was otherwise worthy. 

‘ Where is the untouchable who will satisfy your 
condition ? * said a vaishnava friend self-complacently. 

I finally decided to found the Ashram at 
Ahmedabad. 

So far as accommodation was concerned. Sjt. 
Jivanlal Desai, a barrister in Ahmedabad, was the 
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principal man to help me. He offered to let, and wc 
decided to hire, his Kochrab bungalow. 

The first thing we had to settle was the name of 
the Ashram. I consulted friends. Amongst the names 
suggested were ‘ Sevashram’ ( the abode of service), 

* Tapovan * (the abode of austerities), etc. I liked 
the name ‘ Sevashram ’ but for the absence of emphasis 
on the method of service. ‘ Tapovan ’ seemed to be 
a pretentious title, because though tapas was dear to 
us we could not, presume to be tapasvins ( men of 
austerity). Our creed was devotion to truth, and 
our business was the search for and insistence on 
truth. I wanted to acquaint India with the method I 
had tried in South Africa, and I desired to test in 
India the extent to which its application might be 
possible. So my companions and I selected the name 

* Satyagraha Ashram *, as conveying both our goal and 
our method of service. 

For the conduct of the Ashram a code of rules 
and observances was necessary. A draft was therefore 
prepared, and friends were invited to express their 
opinions on it. Amongst the many opinions that were 
received, that of Sir Gurudas Banerji is still in my 
memory. He liked the rules, but suggested that humi¬ 
lity should be added as one of the observances, as he 
believed that the younger generation sadly lacked 
humility. Though I noticed this fault. I feared humility 
would cease to be humility the moment it became a 
matter of vow. The true connotation of humility is 
self-effacement. Self-effacement is mobsha (salvation), 
and whilst it cannot, by itself, be an observance, 
there may be other observances necessary for its 
attainment. If the acts of an aspirant after mobsha or 
a servant have no humility or selflessness about them, 
there is no longing for mobsha or service. Service 
without humility is selfishness and egotism. 

There were at this time about thirteen Tamilians 
in our party. Five Tamil youngsters had accompanied 
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me from South Africa, and the rest came from different 
parts of the country. We were in all about twenty- 
five men and women. 

This is how the Ashram was started. All had 
their meals in a common kitchen and strove to live 
as one family. 


X 

ON THE ANVIL 


The Ashram had been in existence only a few 
months when we were put to a test such as I had 
scarcely expected. I received a letter from Amritlal 
ThaJekar to this effect: ‘ A humble and honest un¬ 
touchable family is desirous of joining your Ashram. 
Will you accept them ? ’ 

I was perturbed. I had never expected that an 
untouchable family with an introduction from no less 
a man than Thakkar Bapa would so soon be seeking 
admission to the Ashram. I shared the letter with my 
companions. They welcomed it. 

I wrote to Amritlal Thakkar expressing our willing¬ 
ness to accept the family, provided all the members 
were ready to abide by the rules of the Ashram. 

The family consisted of Dudabhai, his wife Dani- 
bchn and their daughter Lakshmi, then a mere toddling 
babe. Dudabhai had been a teacher in Bombay. They 
all agreed to abide by the rules and were accepted. 

But their admission created a flutter amongst the 
friends who had been helping the Ashram. The very 
first difficulty was found with regard to the use of 
the well, which was partly controlled by the owner 
of the bungalow. The man in charge of the water-lift 
objected that drops of water from our bucket would 
pollute him. So he took to swearing at us and 
molesting Dudabhai. I told everyone to put up with 
the abuse and continue drawing water at any cost. 
When he saw that we did not return his abuse, the 
man became ashamed and ceased to bother us. 

All monetary help, however, was stopped. The 
friend who had asked that question about an untouch¬ 
able being able to follow the rules of the Ashram had 
never expected that any such would be forthcoming. 
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With the stopping of monetary help came rumours 
of proposed social boycott. We were prepared for 
all this. I had told my companions that, if we were 
boycotted and denied the usual facilities, we would 
not leave Ahmcdabad. We would rather go and stay 
in the untouchables’ quarter and live on whatever we 
could get by manual labour. 

Matters came to such a pass that Maganlal Gandhi 
one day gave me this notice: ‘ We are out of funds 
and there is nothing for the next month.’ 

I quietly replied: ‘ Then we shall go to the 
untouchables’ quarter.’ 

This was not the first time I had been faced with 
such a trial. On all such occasions God has sent help 
at the last moment. One morning, shortly after Maganlal 
had given me warning of our monetary plight, one of 
the children came and said that a Sheth who was 
waiting in a car outside wanted to see me. I went 
out to him. ‘ I want to give the Ashram some help. 
Will you accept it ? * he asked. 

‘ Most certainly, * said I. ‘ And I confess I am at 
the present moment at the end of my resources.’ 

‘ I shall come tomorrow at this time, ’ he said. 
‘ Will you be here ?’ 

* Yes,’ said I, and he left. 

Next day, exactly at the appointed hour, the car 
drew up near our quarters, and the horn was blown. 
The children came with the news. The Sheth did not 
come in. I went out to see him. He placed in my 
hands currency notes of the value of Rs. 13.000, and 
drove away. 

I had never expected this help, and what a novel 
way of rendering it I The gentleman had never before 
visited the Ashram. So far as I can remember, I had 
met him only once. No visit, no enquiries, simply 
rendering help and going away! This was a unique 
experience for me. The help deferred the exodus to 
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the untouchables’ quarter. We now felt quite safe 
for a year. 

Just as there was a storm outside, so was there a 
storm in the Ashram itself. Though in South Africa 
untouchable friends used to come to my place and 
Uve and feed with me. my wife and other women did 
not seem quite to relish the admission into the Ashram 
of the untouchable friends. My eyes and ears easily 
detected their indifference, if not their dislike, towards 
Danibehn. The monetary difficulty had caused me no 
anxiety; but this internal storm was more than I could 
bear. Danibehn was an ordinary woman. Dudabhai 
was a man with slight education but of good under¬ 
standing. I liked his patience. Sometimes he did flare 
up, but on the whole I was well impressed with his 
forbearance. I pleaded with him to swallow minor 
insults. He not only agreed, but prevailed upon his 
wife to do likewise. 

The admission of this family proved a valuable 
lesson to the Ashram. In the very beginning we 
proclaimed to the world that the Ashram would not 
countenance untouchability. Those who wanted to 
help the Ashram were thus put on their guard, and 
the work of the Ashram in this direction was consi¬ 
derably simplified. The fact that it is mostly the real 
orthodox Hindus who have met the daily growing 
expenses of the Ashram is perhaps a clear indication 
that untouchability is shaken to its foundation. There 
are indeed many other proofs of this, but the fact 
that good Hindus do not scruple to help an Ashram 
where we go the length of dining with the untouch¬ 
ables is no small proof. 

I am sorry that I should have to skip over quite 
a number of things pertaining to this subject, how we 
tackled delicate questions arising out of the main 
question, how we had to overcome some unexpected 
difficulties, and various other matters which are quite 
relevant to a description of experiments with Truth. 
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The chapters that follow will also suffer from the 
same drawback. I shall have to omit important details, 
because most of the characters in the drama are still 
alive, and it is not proper without permission to use 
their names in connection with events with which they 
are concerned. It is hardly practicable to obtain their 
consent or to get them every now and then to revise 
the chapters concerning themselves. Besides, such 
procedure is outside the limit of this autobiography. I 
therefore fear that the rest of the story, valuable as 
it is in my opinion to' seekers after Truth, will be told 
with inevitable omissions. Nevertheless, it is my desire 
and hope, God willing, to bring this narrative down to 
the days of Non-co-operation. 


XI 

ABOLITION OF INDENTURED EMIGRATION 

We shall, for a moment, take leave of the Ashram, 
which in the very beginning had to weather internal 
and external storms, and briefly advert to a matter 
that engaged my attention. 

Indentured labourers were those who had emigrat¬ 
ed from India to labour under an indenture for five 
years or less. Under the Smuts-Gandhi Settlement of 
1914, the £3 tax in respect of the indentured emigrants 
to Natal had been abolished, but the general emigration 
from India still needed treatment. 

In March 1916 Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji 
moved a resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
for the abolition of the indenture system. In accepting 
the motion Lord Hardinge announced that he had 
* obtained from His Majesty's Government the promise 
of the abolition in due course’ of the system. I felt, 
however, that India could not be satisfied with so 
very vague an assurance, but ought to agitate for 
immediate abolition. India had tolerated the system 
through sheer negligence, and I believed the time had 
come when people could successfully agitate for this 
redress. I met some of the leaders, wrote in the press, 
and saw that public opinion Wcis solidly in favour of 
immediate abolition. Might this be a fit subject for 
Satyagraha ? I had no doubt that it was. but I did not 
know the modus operandi. 

In the meantime the Viceroy had made no secret 
of the meaning of * the eventual abolition , which, as 
he said, was abolition ‘ within such reasonable time as 
will allow of alternative arrangements being introduced.’ 

So in February 1917, Pandit Malaviyaji asked for 
leave to introduce a bill for the immediate abolition 
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of the system. Lord Chelmsford refused permission. 

It was time for me to tour the country for an all- 
India agitation. 

Before I started the agitation I thought it proper 
to wait upon the Viceroy. So I applied for an inter¬ 
view. He immediately granted it. Mr. Maffey, now 
Sir John Maffey. was his private secretary. I came 
in close contact with him. I had a satisfactory talk 
with Lord Chelmsford who. without being definite, 
promised to be helpful. 

I began my tour from Bombay. Mr. Jehangir 
Petit undertook to convene the meeting under the 
auspices of the Imperial Citizenship Association. The 
Executive Committee of the Association met first for 
framing the resolutions to be moved at the meeting. 
Dr. Stanley Reed, Sjt. ( now Sir ) Lallubhai Samaldas, 
Sjt. Natarajan and Mr. Petit were present at the 
Committee meeting. The discussion centred round 
the fixing of the period within which the Government 
was to be asked to abolish the system. There were 
three proposals, mz., for abolition ‘as soon as possible’, 
abolition ‘ by the 31st July ’, and ‘ immediate abolition 
I was for a definite date, as we could then decide 
what to do if the Government failed to accede to our 
request within the time limit. Sjt. Lallubhai was for 
‘ immediate * abolition. He said ‘ immediate ’ indicated 
a shorter period than the 31st July. I explained that 
the people would not understand the word * immediate . 
If we wanted to get them to do something, they must 
have a more definite word. Everyone would interpret 
‘ immediate * in his own way,— Government one way, 
the people another way. There was no question of 
misunderstanding ‘ the 31st of July ’, and if nothing 
was done by that date, we could proceed further. 
Dr. Reed saw the force of the argument, and ultimately 
Sjt. Lallubhai also agreed. We adopted the 31st July 
as the latest date by which the abolition should be 
announced, a resolution to that effect was passed 
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at the public meeting, and meetings throughout India 
resolved accordingly. 

Mrs. Jaiji Petit put all her energies into the 
organization of a ladies* deputation to the Viceroy. 
Amongst the ladies from Bombay who formed the 
deputation, I remember the names of Lady Tata and 
the late Dilshad Begam. The deputation had a great 
effect. The Viceroy gave an encouraging reply. 

I visited Karachi, Calcutta and various other 
places. There were fine meetings everywhere, and 
there was unbounded enthusiasm. I had not expected 
anything like it when the agitation was launched. 

in those days I used to travel alone, and had 
therefore wonderful experiences. The C. I. D. men 
were always after me. But as I had nothing to 
conceal, they did not molest me, nor did I cause 
them any trouble. Fortunately I*had not then received 
the stamp of Mahatmaship, though the shout of that 
name was quite common where people knew me. 

On one occasion the detectives disturbed me at 
several stations, asked for my ticket and took down 
the number. I, of course, readily replied to all the 
questions they asked. My fellow passengers had taken 
me to be a ‘ sadhu ’ or a ‘ fakir *. When they saw 
that I was being molested at every station, they were 
exasperated and swore at the detectives. ‘ Why are 
you worrying the poor sadhu for nothing ? * they 
protested. ‘ Don’t you show these scoundrels your 
ticket, ’ they said, addressing me. 

I said to them gently : * It is no trouble to show 
them my ticket. They are doing their duty.’ The 
passengers were not satisfied, they evinced more and 
more sympathy, and strongly objected to this sort of 
ill-treatment of innocent men. 

But the detectives were nothing. The real hardship 
was the third class travelling. My bitterest experience 
was from Lahore to Delhi. I was going to Calcutta 
from Karachi via Lahore where I had to change trains. 
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It was impossible to find a place in the train. It was 
full, and those who could get in did so by sheer force, 
often sneaking through windows if the doors were 
locked. I had to reach Calcutta on the date fixed 
for the meeting, and if I missed this train I could not 
arrive in time. I had almost given up hope of getting 
in. No one was willing to accept me, when a porter 
discovering my plight came to me and said, * Give me 
twelve annas and 1*11 get you a seat. *• * Yes, * said I, 

‘ you shall have twelve annas if you do procure me a 
scat. ’ The young man went from carriage to carriage 
entreating passengers but no one heeded him. As the 
train was about to start, some passengers said, ‘ There 
is no room here, but you can shove him in if you like. 
He will have to stand. * ‘ Well ? ’ asked the young 
porter. I readily agreed, and he shoved me in bodily 
through the window. Thus I got in and the porter 
earned his twelve annas. 

The night was a trial. The other passengers were 
sitting somehow. I stood two hours, holding the chain 
of the upper bunk. Meanwhile some of the passengers 
kept worrying me incessantly. ‘ Why will you not sit 
down?* they asked. I tried to reason with them saying 
there was no room, but they could not tolerate my 
standing, though they were lying full length on the 
upper bunks. They did not tire of worrying me, neither 
did I tire of gently replying to them. This at last 
mollified them. Some of them asked me my name, 
and when I gave it they felt ashamed. They apologized 
and made room for me. Patience was thus rewarded. 
I was dead tired, and my head was reeling. God sent 
help just when it was most needed. 

In that way I somehow reached Delhi and thence 
Calcutta. The Maharaja of Cassimbazaar, the president 
of the Calcutta meeting, was my host. Just as in 
Karachi, here also there was unbounded enthusiasm. 
The meeting was attended by several Englishmen. 
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Before the 31st July the Government announced 
that indentured emigration from India was stopped. 

It was in 1894 that I drafted the first petition 
protesting against the system, and I had then hoped 
that this ‘ semi-slavery’, as Sir W. W. Hunter used to 
call the system, would some day be brought to an end. 

There were many who aided in the agitation which 
was started in 1894, but I cannot help saying that 
potential Satyagraha hastened the end. 

For further details of that agitation and of those 
who took part in it, I refer the reader to my 
Satyagraha in South Africa, 


XII 

THE STAIN OF INDIGO 

Champaran is the land of King Janaka. Just as 
it abounds in mango groves, so used it to be full of 
indigo plantations until the year 1917. The Champaran 
tenant was bound by law to plant three out of every 
twenty parts of his land with indigo for his landlord. 
This system was known as the tinkathia system, as 
three kathas out of twenty ( which make one acre ) 
had to be planted with indigo. 

I must confess that I did not then know even 
the name, much less the geographical position, of 
Champaran, and I had hardly any notion of indigo 
plantations. I had seen packets of indigo, but little 
dreamed that it was grown and manufactured in 
Champaran at great hardship to thousands of 
agriculturists. 

Rajkumar Shukla was one of the agriculturists who 
had been under this harrow, and he was filled with a 
passion to wash away the stain of indigo for the 
thousands who were suffering as he had suffered. 

This man caught hold of me at Lucknow, where 
I had gone for the Congress of 1916. ‘ Vakil Babu 
will tell you everything about our distress,’ he said, 
and urged me to go to Champaran. * Vakil Babu ’ 
was none other than Babu Brajkishore Prasad, who 
became my esteemed co-worker in Champaran, and 
who is the soul of public work in Bihar. Rajkumar 
Shukla brought him to my tent. He was dressed in a 
black alpaca ochban and trousers. Brajkishore Babu 
failed then ro make an impression on me. 1 took it 
that he must be some vakil exploiting the simple 
agriculturists. Having heard from him something of 
Champaran, I replied as was my wont: ‘ I can give no 
opinion without seeing the condition with my own 
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eyes. You will please move the resolution in the Con¬ 
gress, but leave me free for the present.’ Rajkumar 
Shukla of course wanted some help from the Congress. 
Babu Brajkishore Prasad moved the resolution, 
expressing sympathy for the people of Champaran, 
and it was unanimously passed. 

Rajkumar Shukla was glad, but far from satisfied. 
He wanted me personally to visit Champaran and 
witness the miseries of the ryots there. I told him 
that 1 would include Champaran in the tour which I 
had contemplated and give it a day or two. * One day 
will be enough,’ said he, ‘ and you will see things 
with your own eyes.’ 

From Lucknow I went to Cawnpore. Rajkumar 
Shukla followed me there. ‘ Champaran is very near 
here. Please give a day,’ he insisted, ‘ Pray excuse 
me this time. But I promise that I will come,* said I, 
further committing myself. 

I returned to the Ashram. Tlie ubiquitous Raj¬ 
kumar was there too. ‘ Pray fix the day now,* he said. 
‘ Well,* said I, ‘ 1 have to be in Calcutta on such and 
such a date, come and meet me then, and take me 
from there.* I did not know w’here 1 was to go, what 
to do, what things to see. 

Before I reached Bhupen Babu’s place in Calcutta, 
Rajkumar Shukla bad gone and established himself 
there. Thus this ignorant, unsophisticated but resolute 
agriculturist captured me. 

So early in 1917, we left Calcutta for Champaran, 
looking just like fellow rustics. I did not even know 
the train. He took me to it, and we travelled together, 
reaching Patna in the morning. 

This was my first visit to Patna. I had no friend 
or acquaintance with whom I could think of putting 
up. I had an idea that Rajkumar Shukla, simple 
agriculturist as he was, must have some influence in 
Patna. I had come to know him a little more on the 
journey, and on reaching Patna I had no illusions left 
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concerning him. He was perfectly innocent of every¬ 
thing. The vakils that he had taken to be his friends 
w-erc really nothing of the sort. Poor RajkumRr was 
more or less as a menial to them. Between such agri¬ 
culturist clients and their vakils there is a gulf as 
wide as the Ganges in flood. 

Rajkumar Shukla took me to Rajendra Babu’s 
place in Patna. Rajendra Babu had gone to Puri or 
some other place. I now forget which. There were 
one or two servants at the bungalow who paid us no 
attention. I had with me something to eat. I wanted 
dates which my companion procured for me from the 
bazaar 

There was strict untouchability in Bihar. I might 
not draw water at the well whilst the servants were 
using it, lest drops of water from my bucket might 
pollute them, the servants not knowing to what caste 
I belonged. Rajkumar directed me to the indoor 
latrine, the servant promptly directed me to the out¬ 
door one. Ail this was far from surprising or irritating 
to me, for I was inured to such things. The servants 
were doing the duty, which they thought Rajendra 
Babu would wish them to do. 

These entertaining experiences enhanced my regard 
for Rajkumar Shukla, if they also enabled me to know 
him better. I saw now that Rajkumar Shukla could 
not guide me, and that I must take the reins in my 
own hands. 


xiri 

THE GENTLE BIHARI 


I knew Maulana Mazharul Haq in London when 
he was studying for the bar, and when I met him at 
the Bombay Congress in 1915 —the year in which he 
was President of the Muslim League — he had renewed 
the acquaintance, and extended me an invitation to 
stay with him whenever I happened to go to Patna. 
I bethought myself of this invitation and sent him a 
note indicating the purpose of my visit. He immediately 
came in his car, and pressed me to accept his hospitality. 
1 thanked him and requested him to guide me to my 
destination by the first available train, the railway 
guide being useless to an utter stranger like me. He had 
a talk with Rajkumar Shukla and suggested that I 
should first go to Muzaffarpur. There was a train for 
that place the same evening, and he sent me off by it. 

Principal Kripalani was then in Muzaffarpur. I 
had known of him ever since my visit to Hyderabad, 
Dr. Choithram had told me of his great sacrifice, of 
his simple life, and of the Ashram that Dr. Choithram 
was running out of funds provided by Prof. Kripalani. 
He used lo be a professor in the Government College, 
Muzaffarpur, and had just resigned the post when I 
went there. I had sent a telegram informing him of 
my arrival, and he met me at the station with a 
crowd of students, though the train reached there at 
midnight. He had no rooms of his own, and was 
staying with Professor Malkani who therefore virtually 
became my host. It was an extraordinary thing in 
those days for a Government professor to harbour a 
man like me. 

Professor Kripalani spoke to me about the desperate 
condition of Bihar, particularly of the Tirhut division 
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and gave me an idea of the difficulty of my task. He 
had established very close contact with the Biharis, 
and had already spoken to them about the mission 
that took me to Bihar. 

In the morning a small group of vakils called on 
me. I still remember Ramnavmi Prasad among them, 
as his earnestness specially appealed to me. 

* It is not possible,’ he said, * for you to do the 
kind of work you have come for, if you stay here 
( meaning Prof. Malkani’s quarters ). You must come 
and stay with one of us. Gaya Babu is a well-known 
vakil here. I have come on his behalf to invite you 
to stay with him. I confess we are all afraid of 
Government, but we shall render what help we can. 
Most of the things Rajkumar Shukla has told you are 
true. It is a pity our leaders arc not here today. I 
have, however, wired to them both, Babu Brajkishore 
Prasad and Babu Rajendra Prasad. I expect them to 
arrive shortly, and they are sure to be able to give 
you all the information you want and to help you 
considerably. Pray come over to Gaya Babu’s place.* 

This was a request that I could not resist, though 
I hesitated for fear of embarrassing Gaya Babu. But 
he put me at case, and so I went over to stay with 
him. He and his people showered all their affection 
on me. 

Brajkishore Babu now arrived from Darbhanga 
and Rajendra Babu from Puri. Brajkishore Babu was 
not the Babu Brajkishore Prasad I had met in 
Lucknow. He impressed me this time with his humility, 
simplicity, goodness and extraordinary faith, so charac¬ 
teristic of the Biharis, and my heart was joyous over 
it. The Bihar vakils’ regard for him was an agreeable 
surprise to me. 

Soon I felt myself becoming bound to this circle 
of friends in life-long friendship. Brajkishore Babu 
acquainted me with the facts of the case. He used 
CO be in the habit of taking up the cases of the poor 
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tenants. * There were two such cases pending when 
I went there. When he won any such case, he 
consoled himself that he was doing something for 
these poor people. Not that he did not charge fees 
from these simple peasants. Lawyers labour under 
the belief that, if they do not charge fees, they will 
have no wherewithal to run their households, and will 
not be able to render effective help to the poor 
people. The figures of the fees they charged and the 
standard of a barrister’s fees in Bengal and Bihar 
staggered me. 

‘ We gave Rs. 10,000 to so and so for his opinion, ’ 
I was told. Nothing less than four figures in any 
case. 

The friends listened to my kindly reproach and 
did not misunderstand me. 

‘ Having studied these cases, * said I, ‘ I have 
come to the conclusion that we should stop going to 
law courts. Taking such cases to the courts does 
little good. Where the ryots are so crushed and 
fear stricken, law courts are useless. The real relief 
for them is to be free from fear. We cannot sit still 
until we have driven tinbathia out of Bihar. I had 
thought that I should be able to leave here in two 
days, but I now realize that the work might take 
even two years. I am prepared to give that time, if 
necessary. I am now feeling my ground, but I want 
your help. ’ 

I found Brajkishore Babu exceptionally cool- 
headed. ‘ We shall render all the help we can, ’ he 
said quietly, ‘but pray tell us what kind of help you 
will need. ’ 

And thus we sat talking until midnight. 

• I shall have little use for your legal knowledge, ’ 
I said to them. ‘ I want clerical assistance and help 
in interpretation. It may be necessary to face imprison¬ 
ment, but, much as I would love you to run that 
risk, you woiJd go only so far as you feel yourselves 
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capable of going. Even turning yourselves into clerks 
and giving up your profession for an indefinite period 
is no small thing. I find it difficult to understand 
the local dialect of Hindi, and I shall not be able to 
read papers written in Kaitbi or Urdu. I shall want 
you to translate them for me. Wc cannot afford to 
pay for this work. It should all be done for love and 
out of a spirit of service. ’ 

Brajkishore Babu understood this immediately, 
and he now cross-examined me and his companions 
by turns. He tried to ascertain the implications of 
all that I had said — how long their service would 
be required, how many of them would be needed, 
whether they might serve by turns and so-on. Then 
he asked the vakils the capacity of their sacrifice. 

Ultimitely they gave me this assurance. ‘ Such 
and such a number of us will do whatever you may 
ask. Some of us will he with you for so much time 
as you may require. The idea of accommodating 
oneself to imprisonment is a novel thing for us. Wc 
will try to assimilate it.' 


XIV 


FACE TO FACE WITH AHIMSA 

My object was to inquire into the condition of the 
Champaran agriculturists and understand their griev¬ 
ances against the indigo planters. For this purpose it 
was necessary that I should meet thousands of the 
ryots. But 1 deemed it essential, before starting on 
my inquiry, to know the planters* side of the case and 
see the Commissioner of the Division. I sought and 
was granted appointments with both. 

The Secretary of the Planters* Association told 
me plainly that I was an outsider and that I had no 
business to come between the planters and their 
tenants, but if 1 had any representation to make, I 
might submit it in writing. I politely told him that I 
did not regard myself as an outsider, and that I had 
every right to inquire into the condition of the tenants 
if they desired me to do so. 

The Commissioner, on whom I called, proceeded 
to bully me, and advised me forthwith to leave Tirhut. 

I acquainted my co-workers with all this, and told 
them that there was a likelihood of Government 
stopping me from proceeding further, and that might 
have to go to jail earlier than I had expected, and 
that, if I was to be arrested, it would be best that the 
arrest should take place in Motihari or if possible in 
Bcttiah. It was advisable, therefore, that I should go 
to those places as early as possible. 

Champaran is a district of the Tirhut division and 
Motihari is its headquarters. Rajkumar Shukla*s place 
was in the vicinity of Betiiah, and the tenants belong¬ 
ing to the kothis in its neighbourhood were the poorest 
in the district. Rajkumar Shukla wanted me to see 
them and I was equally anxious to do so. 
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So I Started with my co-workers for Motihari the 
same day. Babu Gorakh Prasad harboured us m his 
home, which became a caravanserai. It could 
contain us all. The very same day we heard that 
about five miles from Motihari a tenant had been ill- 
treated. It was decided that, in company with Babu 
Dharanidhar Prasad. I should go and see him the next 
morning, and we accordingly set off for the place on 
elephant’s back. An elephant, by the way. is about 
as common in Champaran as a bullock-cart in Gujarat. 
V^e had scarcely gone half way when a messenger from 
the Police Superintendent overtook us and said that the 
latter had sent his compliments. I saw what he meant. 
Having left Dharanidharbabu to proceed to the original 
destination. I got into the hired carriage which the 
messenger had brought. He then served on me a notice 
to leave Champaran. and drove me to my place. On 
his asking me to acknowledge the service of the notice. 

I wrote to the effect that I did not propose to comply 
with it and leave Champaran till my inquiry was 
finished. Thereupon I received a summons to take my 
trial the next day for disobeying the order to leave 
Champaran. 

I kept awake that whole night writing letters and 
giving necessary instructions to Babu Brajkishore 
Prasad. 

The news of the notice and the summons spread 
like wildfire, and I was told that Motihari that day 
witnessed unprecedented scenes. Gorakhbabu s house 
and the court house overflowed with men. Fortunately 
I had finished all my work during the night and so 
was able to cope with the crowds. My companions 
proved the greatest help. They occupied themselves 
with regulating the crowds, for the latter followed me 
wherever I went. 

A sort of friendliness sprang up between the 
officials — Collector. Magistrate. Police Superintendent 
— and myself. I might have legally resisted the notices 
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served on me. Instead I accepted them all, and my 
conduct towards the officials was correct. They thus 
saw that I did not want to offend them personally, 
but that I wanted to offer civil resistance to their 
orders. In this way they were put at ease, and instead 
of harassing me they gladly availed themselves of my 
and my co-workers’ co-operation in regulating the 
crowds. But it was an ocular demonstration to them 
of the fact that their authority was shaken. The people 
had for the moment lost all fear of punishment and 
yielded obedience to the power of love which their 
new friend exercised. 

It should be remembered that no one knew me 
in Champaran. The peasants were all ignorant. Cham- 
paran, being far up north of the Ganges, and right at 
the foot of the Himalayas in close proximity to Nepal, 
was cut off from the rest of India. The Congress was 
practically unknown in those parts. Even those who 
had heard the name of the Congress shrank from 
joining it or even mentioning it. And now the Congress 
and its members had entered this land, though not in 
the name of the Congress, yet in a far more real 
sense. 

In consultation with my co-workers I had decided 
that nothing should be done in the name of the 
Congress. What we wanted was work and not name, 
substance and not shadow. For the name of the 
Congress was the bete noire of the Government and 
their controllers — the planters. To them the Congress 
was a byword for lawyers’ wrangles, evasion of law 
through legal loopholes, a byword for bomb and 
anarchical crime and for diplomacy and hypocrisy. We 
had to disillusion them both. Therefore we had decided 
not to mention the name of the Congress and not to 
acquaint the peasants with the organization called the 
Congress. It was enough, we thought, if they under¬ 
stood and followed the spirit of the Congress instead 
of its letter. 
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No emissaries had therefore been sent there, 
openly or secretly, on behalf of the Congress to prepare 
the ground for our arrival. Rajkumar Shukla was 
incapable of reaching the thousands of peasants. No 
political work had yet been done amongst them. The 
world outside Champaran was not known to them. 
And yet they received me as though we had been 
age-long friends. It is no exaggeration, but the literal 
truth, to say that in this meeting with the peasants 
I was face to face with God, Ahimsa and Truth. 

When I come to examine my title to this realiza¬ 
tion, I find nothing but my love for the people. 
And this in turn is nothing but an expression of my 
unshakable faith in Ahimsa. 

That day in Champaran was an unforgettable 
event in my life and a red-letter day for the peasants 
and for me. 

According to the law, I was to be on my trial, 
but truly speaking Government was to be on its trial. 
The Commissioner only succeeded in trapping Govern¬ 
ment in the net which he had spread for me. 


XV 

CASE WITHDRAWN 


The trial began. The Government pleader, the 
Magistrate and other officials were on tenterhooks. 
They were at a loss to know what to do. The Govern¬ 
ment pleader was pressing the Magistrate to postpone 
the case. But I interfered and requested the Magistrate 
not to postpone the case, as I wanted to plead guilty 
to having disobeyed the order to leave Champaran, 
and read a brief statement as follows: 

* With the permission of the Court I would like 
to make a brief statement showing why I have taken 
the very serious step of seemingly disobeying the order 
passed under Sec. 144 of Cr. P. C.. In my humble 
opinion it is a question of difference of opinion 
between the Local Administration and myself. I 
have entered the country with motives of rendering 
humanitarian and national service. I have done so 
in response to a pressing invitation to come and help 
the ryots, who urge they are not being fairly treated 
by the indigo planters. I could not render any help 
without studying the problem. I have, therefore, 
come to study it with the assistance, if possible, of 
(he Administration and the planters. 1 have no other 
motive, and cannot believe that my coming can in any 
way disturb public peace and cause loss of life. I 
claim to have considerable e.xperience in such matters. 
The Administration, however, have thought different¬ 
ly. I fully appreciate their difficulty, and I admit 
too that they can only proceed upon information they 
received. As a law-abiding citizen my first instinct 
would be, as it was, to obey the order served’upon 
me. But I could not do so without doing violence to 
my sense of duty to those for- whom 1 have come. 
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1 feel that I could just now serve them only by 
remaining in their midst. I could not, therefore, 
voluntarily retire. Amid this conflict of duties I 
could only throw the responsibility of removing me 
from them on the Administration. I am fully conscious 
oPthe fact that a person, holding, in the public life 
of India, a position such as I do, has to be most 
careful in setting an example. It is my firm belief 
that in the complex constitution under which we are 
living, the only safe and honourable course for a 
self-respecting man is, in the circumstances such as 
face me, to do what I have decided to do, that is, 
to submit without protest to the penalty of dis¬ 
obedience. 

'I venture to make this statement not in any 
way in extenuation of the penalty to be awarded 
against me, but to show that 1 have disregarded the 
order served upon me not for want of respect for 
lawful authority, but in obedience to the higher law 
of our being, the voice of conscience. ’ 

There was now no occasion to postpone the 
hearing, but as both the Magistrate and the Govern¬ 
ment pleader had been taken by surprise, the Magistrate 
postponed judgment. Meanwhile I had wired full details 
to the Viceroy, to Patna friends, as also to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and others. 

Before I could appear before the Court to receive 
the sentence, the Magistrate sent a written message 
that the Lieutenant Governor had ordered the case 
against me to be withdrawn, and the Collector wrote 
to me saying that I was at liberty to conduct the 
proposed inquiry, and that I might count on whatever 
help I needed from the officials. None of us was 
prepared for this prompt and happy issue. 

I called on the Collector Mr. Heycock. He 
seemed to be a good man, anxious to do justice. 
He told me that I might ask for whatever papers 
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I desired to see, and that I was at liberty to see 
him whenever I liked. 

The country thus had its first direct object-lesson 
in Civil Disobedience. The affair was freely discussed 
both locally and in the press, and my inquiry got 
unexpected publicity. 

It was necessary for my inquiry that the Govern¬ 
ment should remain neutral. But the inquiry did not 
need support from press reporters or leading articles 
in the press. Indeed the situation in Champaran was 
so delicate and difficult that over-energetic criticism 
or highly coloured reports might easily damage the 
cause which I was seeking to espouse. So I wrote 
to the editors of the principal papers requesting them 
not to trouble to send any reporters, as I should send 
them whatever might be necessary for publication and 
keep them informed. 

I knew that the Government attitude countenanc¬ 
ing my presence had displeased the Champaran 
planters, and I knew that even the officials, though 
they could say nothing openly, could hardly have 
liked it. Incorrect or misleading reports, therefore, 
were likely to incense them all the more, and their 
ire, instead of descending on me, would be sure to 
descend on the poor fear-stricken ryots and seriously 
hinder my search for the truth about the case. 

In spite of these precautions the planters engi¬ 
neered against me a poisonous agitation. All sorts of 
falsehoods appeared in the press about my co-workers 
and myself. But my extreme cautiousness and my 
insistence on truth, even to the minutest detail, 
turned the edge of their sword. 

The planters left no stone unturned in maligning 
Brajkishorebabu, but the more they maligned him, 
the more he rose in the estimation of the people. 

In such a delicate situation as this I did not think 
it proper to invite any leaders from other provinces. 
Pandit Malaviyaji had sent me an assurance that. 
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whenever I wanted him, I had only to send him word, 
but I did not trouble him. I thus prevented the 
struggle from assuming a political aspect. But I sent 
to the leaders and the principal papers occasional 
reports, not for publication, but merely for their 
information. I had seen that, even where the end 
might be political, but where the cause was non¬ 
political, one damaged it by giving it a political aspect 
and helped it by keeping it within its non-political 
limit. The Champaran struggle was a proof of the 
fact that disinterested service of the people in any 
sphere ultimately helps the country politically. 


XVI 

METHODS OF WORK 

To give a full account of the Champaran inquiry 
would be to narrate the history, for the period, of the 
Champaran ryot, which is out of the question in 
these chapters. The Champaran inquiry was a bold 
experiment with Truth and Ahimsa, and I am giving 
week by week only what occurs to me as worth 
giving from that point of view. For more details the 
reader must turn to Sjt. Rajendra Prasad s history 
of the Champaran Satyagraha in Hindi, of which, I 
am told, an English edition* is now in the press. 

But to return to the subject matter of this chapter. 
The inquiry could not be conducted in Gorakhbabu’s 
house, without practically asking poor Gorakhbabu to 
vacate it. And the people of Motihari had not yet 
shed their fear to the extent of renting a house to us. 
However. Brajkishorebabu tactfully secured one with 
considerable open space about it. and we now removed 

there. , 

It was not quite possible to carry on the work 
without money. It had not been the practice hitherto 
to appeal to the public for money for work of this 
kind. Brajkishorebabu and his friends were mainly 
vakils who either contributed funds themselves, or 
found it from friends whenever there was an occasion. 
How could they ask the people to pay when they and 
their kind could well afford to do so ? That seemed 
to be the argument. 1 had made up my mind not to 
accept anything from the Champaran ryots. It would 
be bound to be misinterpreted. I was equally deter- 
mined not to appeal to the country at large for funds 
to conduc t this inq uiry. For that was likely to give it 
l7 The English edition has since bten published by 
S. Ganesan, Tiiplicane, Madras. 
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an all-India and political aspect. Friends from Bombay 
offered Rs. 15,000, but I declined the offer with thanks. 
I decided to get as much as was possible, with 
Brajkishorebabu’s help, from well-to-do Biharis living 
outside Champaran and, if more was needed, to approach 
my friend Dr. P. J. Mehta of Rangoon. Dr. Mehta 
readily agreed to send me whatever might be needed. 
We were thus free from all anxiety on this score. 
We were not likely to require large funds, as we were 
bent on exercising the greatest economy in consonance 
with the poverty of Champaran. Indeed it was found 
in the end that we did not need any large amount. 
I have an impression that we expended in all not 
more than three thousand rupees, and, as far as I 
remember, we saved a few hundred rupees from what 
we had collected. 

The curious ways of living of my companions in 
the early days were a constant theme of raillery at 
their expense. Each of the vakils had a servant and 
a cook, and therefore a separate kitchen, and they 
often had their dinner as late as midnight. Though 
they paid their own expenses, their irregularity worried 
me, but as we had become close friends there was no 
possibility of a misunderstanding between us, and they 
received my ridicule in good part. Ultimately it was 
agreed that the servants should be dispensed with, 
that all the kitchens should be amalgamated, and that 
regular hours should be observed. As all were not 
vegetarians, and as two kitchens would have been 
expensive, a common vegetarian kitchen was decided 
upon. It was also felt necessary to insist on simple 
meals. 

These arrangements considerably reduced the ex¬ 
penses and saved us a lot of time and energy, and 
both these were badly needed. Crowds of peasants 
came to make their statements, and they were followed 
by an army of companions who filled the compound 
and garden to overflowing. The efforts of my 
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companions to save me from darshan-sceiieTS were often 
of no avail, and I had to be exhibited for darshan at 
particular hours. At least five to seven volunteers 
were required to take down statements, and even then 
some people had to go away in the evening without 
being able to make their statements. All these state¬ 
ments were not essential, many of them being repeti¬ 
tions, but the people could not be satisfied otherwise, 
and I appreciated their feeling in the matter. 

Those who took down the statements had to ob 
serve certain rules. Each peasant had to be closel 
cross-examined, and whoever failed to satisfy the test 
was rejected. This entailed a lot of extra time 
but most of the statements were thus rendered 
incontrovertible. 

An officer from the C. I. D. would always be 
present when these statements were recorded. We 
might have prevented him, but we had decided from 
the very beginning not only not to mind the presence 
of C. I. D. officers, but to treat them with courtesy 
and to give them all the information that it was possi¬ 
ble to give them. This was far from doing us any 
harm. On the contrary the very fact that the state¬ 
ments were taken down in the presence of the C. I. D. 
officers made the peasants more fearless. Whilst on 
the one hand excessive fear of the C. I. D. was driven 
out of the peasants’ minds, on the other, their presence 
exercised a natural restraint on exaggeration. It was 
the business of C. I. D. friends to entrap people and 
so the peasants had necessarily to be cautious. 

As I did not want to irritate the planters, but to 
win them over by gentleness, I made a point of writing 
to and meeting such of them against whom allegations 
of a serious nature were made. I met the Planters’ 
Association as well, placed the ryots’ grievances before 
them and acquainted myself with their point of view. 
Some of the planters hated me, some were indifferent, 
and a few treated me with courtesy. 


XVII 

COMPANIONS 


Brajkishorebabu and Rajcndrababu were a match¬ 
less pair. Their devotion made it impossible for me 
to take a single step without their help. Their disciples, 
or their companions — Shambhubabu, Anugrahababu, 
Dharanibabu. Ramnavmibabu and other vakils — were 
always with us. Vindhyababu and Janakdharibabu also 
came and helped us now and then. All these were 
Biharis. Their principal work was to take down the 
ryots* statements. 

Professor Kripalani could not but cast in his lot 
with us. Though a Sindhi he was more Bihari than a 
born Bihari. I have seen only a few workers capable 
of merging themselves in the province of their adoption. 
Kripalani is one of those few. He made it impossible 
for anyone to feel that he belonged to a different 
province. He was my gatekeeper in chief. For the 
time being he made it the end and aim of his life to 
save me from darshan-seekevs. He warded off people, 
calling to his aid now his unfailing humour, now his 
ncn-violent threats. At nightfall he would take up 
his occupation of a teacher and regale his companions 
with his historical studies and observations, and quicken 
any timid visitor into bravery. 

Maulana Mazharul Haq had registered his name 
on the standing list of helpers whom I might count 
upon whenever necessary, and he made a point of 
looking in once or twice a month. The pomp and 
splendour in which he then lived was in sharp contrast 
to his simple life of today. The way in which he 
associated with us made us feel that he was one of 
us. though his fashionable habit gave a stranger a 
different impression. 
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As I gained more experience of Bihar, I became 
convinced that work of a permanent nature was im¬ 
possible without proper village education. The ryots’ 
Ignorance was pathetic. They cither allowed their 
children to roam about, or made them toil on indigo 
plantations from morning to night for a couple of 
coppers a day. In those days a male labourer s wage 
did not exceed ten pice, a female’s did not exceed six, 
and a child’s three. He who succeeded in earning four 
annas a day was considered most fortunate. 

In consultation with my companions I decided to 
open primary schools in six villages. One of our 
conditions with the villagers was that they should 
provide the teachers with board and lodging while we 
would see to the other expenses. The village folk had 
hardly any cash in their hands, but they could well 
afford to provide foodstuffs. Indeed they had already 
expressed their readiness to contribute grain and other 
raw materials. 

From where to get the teachers was a great 
problem. It was difficult to find local teachers who 
would work for a bare allowance or without remunera¬ 
tion. My idea was never to entrust children to 
commonplace teachers. Their literary qualification was 
not so essential as their moral fibre. 

So I issued a public appeal for voluntary teachers. 
It received a ready response. Sjt. Gangadharrao 
Deshpande sent Babasaheb Soman and Pundalik. 
Shrimati Avantikabai Gokhale came from Bombay and 
Mrs. Anandibai Vaishampayan from Poona. I sent to 
the Ashram for Chhotalal, Surendranath and my son 
Devdas. About this time Mahadev Desai and Narahari 
Parikh with their wives cast in their lot with me. 
Kasturbai was also summoned for the work. This was 
a fairly strong contingent. Shrimati Avantikabai and 
Shrimati Anandibai were educated enough, but Shrimati 
Durga Desai and Shrimati Manibehn Parikh had nothing 
more than a bare knowledge of Gujarati, and Kasturbai 
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not even that. How were these ladies to instruct the 
children in Hindi ? 

I explained to them that they were expected to 
teach the children not grammar and the three R’s so 
much as cleanliness and good manners. I further ex¬ 
plained that even as regards letters there was not so 
great a difference between Gujarati, Hindi and Marathi 
as they imagined, and in the primary classes, at any 
rate, the teaching of the rudiments of the alphabet 
and numerals was not a difficult matter. The result 
was that the classes taken by these ladies were found 
to be most successful. The experience inspired them 
with confidence and interest in their work. .Avantika- 
bai’s became a model school. She threw herself heart 
and soul into her work. She brought her exceptional 
gifts to bear on it. Through these ladies we could, to 
some extent, reach the village women. 

But I did not want to stop at providing for primary 
education. The villages were insanitary, the lanes full 
of filth, the wells surrounded by mud and stink and 
the courtyards unbearably untidy. The elder people 
badly needed education in cleanliness. They were all 
suffering from various skin diseases. So it was decided 
to do as much sanitary work as possible and to pene¬ 
trate every department of their lives. 

Doctors were needed for this work. 1 requested 
the Servants of India Society to lend us the services 
of the late Dr. Dev. We had been great friends, and 
he readily offered his services for six months. The 
teachers—men and women — had all to work under 
him. 

All of them had exptess instructions not to concern 
themselves with grievances against planters or with 
politics. People who had any complaints to make were 
to be referred to me. No one was to venture out of 
his beat. The friends carried out these instructions 
with wonderful fidelity. I do not remember a single 
occasion of indiscipline. 


xvni 

PENETRATING THE VILLAGES 

Aa far ^5 placed each school in 

charge of one man and one woman* These volunieexs 
had CO look after medical relief and sanitation. The 
womenfolk had to he approached through women. 
Medical relief was a ver;^^ simple afifaii. Castm 
oiL quinine and sulphur ointmenr were the only drugs 
prot^ided m the volunreers. If the patient showed a 
furred tongue or complained of constipationH castoi 
oil feas administered, in case of fever quinine was 
given after an opening dose of castor oil, and the 
sulphur ointment was applied in case of bods and 
itch after thoroughly washing the affected parts. No 
patienr was permirred to take home any medicine. 
Wherever there waa some complication Dr. Dev was 
consulted. Dr. Dev tised to visit each centre cm 
certain fised days in the week» 

Quite a numbei: of people availed themselves of 
this simple relief. This plan of work will not seem 
jtruiige when it is xemembeted that the prevailing 
ailments were few and amenable to Simple treatment, 
by ao means requmPg espert help. As for the people 
the arrangement answered excellently. 

Sanicaiion was a difficult affair. The people were 
not prepared to do anything the unset ves. Even the 
field labourers were nor ready to do theLr uwii 
icaveiiging. But Dr. Dev was not a man easily to lose 
heart. He and the volunreers concentrated Uieir 
energies on making a village ideally clean. They 
swept the roads and the coarryards* cleaned out the 
wells, filled up the pools near by, and Invuigly 
persuaded the villagers tO raide volunteers frcmi 
amongst themselves. In some villages they ihamed 
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people into taking up the work, and in others the 
people were so enthusiastic that they even prepared 
roads to enable ray car to go from place to place. 
These sweet experiences were not unmixed with 
bitter ones of people’s apathy. I remember some 
villagers frankly expressing their dislike for this work. 

It may not be out of place here to narrate an 
experience that I have described before now at many 
meetings. Bhitiharva was a small village in w'hich 
was one of our schools. I happened to visit a smaller 
village in its vicinity and found some of the women 
dressed very dirtily. So I told my wife to ask them 
why they did not wash their clothes. She spoke to 
them. One of the women took her into her hut and 
said : * Look now, there is no box or cupboard here 
containing other clothes. The san I am wearing is 
the only one I have. How am I to wash it? Tell 
Mahatmaji to get me another sari, and I shall then 
promise to bathe and put on clean clothes every day.* 

This cottage was not an exception, but a type 
to be found in many Indian villages. In countless 
cottages in India people live without any furniture, 
and without a change of clothes, merely with a rag 
to cover their shame. 

One more experience I will note. In Champaran 
there is no lack of bamboo and grass. The school hut 
they had put up at Bhitiharva was made of these 
materials. Someone — possibly some of the neigh¬ 
bouring planters’ men — set fire to it one night. It 
was not thought advisable to build another hut of 
bamboo and grass. The school was in charge of Sjt. 
Soman and Kasturbai. Sjt. Soman decided to build a 
pubba house, and thanks to his infectious labour, 
many cooperated with him, and a brick house was soon 
made ready. There was no fear now of this building 
being burnt down. 

Thus the volunteers with their schools, sanitation 
work and medical relief gained the confidence and 
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respect of the village folk« and were able ro hrinf 
good inilttcnce to bear upon checD. 

But I inust coniess with tegrer chat my hope of 
putting this constructive work on a pennanenc footing 
was not fulfilkd. The volunteers had come for ceiapo- 
rary periods, I could not secure any coore from out¬ 
side, and permanent honorary workers from Bihat were 
not available. As soon as my work m Champaran was 
finished, work outside, which Eiad been preparing in 
rhe meantime, drew me away. The few monttis' work 
in Champaran, however, took such deep root chat its 
influence in one forni or another ia Cci be observed 
there even today. 


XfX 

WHEN A GOVERNOR IS GOOD 


Whilst on the one hand sochl service work of the 
kind I have described in the foregoing chapters was 
being carried out. on the other the work of recording 
srarements of the ryots gnevances was progressing 
apacc^ Thousands of such statements were taken^ and 
the; could not but have tliecr effect. The ever grnwiiig 
number of ryots coming ro mFike their Hrarements 
increased the planters'wrath, and they moved heaven 
and earth to counteract my inquiry^ 

One day I received a tetter from rhe Bihar 
Government ro rhe following effect ; * Yoiir inquiry 
lias been sufficiently prolonged; should you not now 
bring ic to an end and leave Bihar?' Tlie letter was 
cnuched in polite language, hut its fnpanmg was obvious. 

I wrote in reply that the inquiry w.^% bound to be 
prolonged, and unless and nnfil it rcsttlrcd Ln bringing 
felicf to the people^ I hid no mconaon of leaving Bihar. 
[ pointed out that it tvas open to Govern meat to 
terminate my inquiry by accepting the ryots'grievances 
as genuine and redressing them, or by recognizing 
that the ryots had made out a j^ritna faci^ case for an 
official inquiry which should be immediately instituted. 

Sir Edward Gait, the Lieutenanr Governor! asked 
me to see him, expressed liis wiliingness ro appoint 
on inquiry and invited me ro be a member of the 
Committee. 1 aacEtrained the names of the other 
members^ and after consul ration with my co-woikers 
agreed to serve on the Committee, on eendition that 
I should be free ro confer with rny co-wprkcrs during 
the progress of the inquiry, that Government should 
recognize that, by being a member of the Commrttec. 
1 did not cease to be the ryots^ advocate, and that in 
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Mae the result of the inquiry failed to jfivB me satis¬ 
faction, [ should be free to guide and advise the ryots 
as to what line of action they should fake. 

Sir Edward Gait accepted the condition asjustBtid 
proper and announced the inquiry. The late Sir Frank 
Sly was appointed Chair man of the CortimittEE. 

The Committee found in favour of rhe ryot*, and 
recommended that tlie planters should refund a portion 
of the CKacticma made by them which the CommftteB 
had found to he unlawful, and that the tinhaikia ayatem 
should be abolished by law. 

Sir Edward Gaic bad a large share in getting the 
Committee to make a unanitROUS report and in 
getting the agrarian bill passed in accordance with the 
Committee's recommendations. Mad he not adapted a 
firm attitude, and had he not brought all his tact to 
bear on the subject, the report would not have been 
unanimous, and the Agrarian Act would not have been 
pa^d. Tlie planters wielded extraordinary power. 
They offered strenuous apposition to the bill in spite 
of the repart. but Sir Edward Gait remained firm up 
to the last and fuUy carried out the recommendations 
of the Committee. 

Tlic finbalkia system which had been in esiscence 
for about a century was thus abolished, and with it 
the planters' ru; came to an end. The ryots, who had 
all along remained crushed, now somewhat came to 
their own. and the supersarion that the stain of indigo 
could never be washed OUI wa.s exploded. 

It was my desire to continue tlie constructive 
work for some years, to establish more schools and to 
penetrate the villages more effectively. The ground 
had been prepared, but it did not pUase God, as often 
heforc, to allow my plans to be fulfilled. Fate decided 
orherwise and drove me to take up work elsewhere. 


XX 


IN TOUCH WITH LABOUR 

Whilst 1 wa^ windinjt up my work on diE 
Cuiumictcc. ( received a lener from Sits. Mohanlal 
Pandyo und Shankarlat Parikh telling me nf the failure 
of crops in the Kheda district, and askmg me to guide 
rhe. peasants, who were unable to pay the assessment. 
I had not the incUnatioiiH the ability or the courage 
to sdvjjie without an inquiry on the spot. 

At rhe same time there came a letter from SltriluatJ 
An^suyabai about thecandition of labour in Ahmedabad. 
Wages were low, the bboiiners had long been agitating 
for an increment, and I had a desire to guide them 
if 1 could. But I bad not the confidence to direct 
ev^eii this comparatively small affair from that long 
distance. So I seized the first oppartunity to go to 
Abmedabad- T had hoped that I should be able co 
finish both these matters quickly and get back ro 
Chomparan to supervise the constructive work that 
had been inaugurated there. 

But things did not move as swiftly as I had wished, 
and I was unable to return to Cbamparan. with the 
result that the sebaaU closed down one by one. My 
CO-workers and I had built many castles in the air. 
but they all vanished for the time being. 

One of these was cow protection work in Cham- 
paron. besides rural sanitation and education. I had 
seen^ in the course of my era vela, that cow protecdun 
and Hindi propaganda had become rhe exclusive con¬ 
cern of the Marwadis. A Marwadl friend bad sheltered 
me in his dharjnjishah wbibc at Bettiab. Other Mar- 
wadis of the place had interested mu in their gaskaia 
{ dairy My ideas about caw protection had been 
defintceJy formed then, and my canception of the work 
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u-35 the same as it is today. Cow protection, in my 
opinion, included cattle-btecdiog* inipofvement of the 
stocky humane treatment of bullocks, fonnation oi 
model daktes, etc. The Marwadi friends had promised 
lull CDopeiTHtioii in this work, but as I could not fix 
myself up in Champaran, the scheme could not be 
cairred our. 

The f^x9mla in BettiMh is sdll there, but it has 
not a model dairy, the Champaran hulinck is 

!^H1I made to srnrk beyond his tiapacity^ and the lo- 
called Hindu still cruelly belabours the poor animal 
and d'^graces hj> religion. 

That this work should have remained unrealised 
has been, to me. a continual regret, and I 

go to Champa ran and hear the gentle reproaches of 
the Marwadi and Siliari fdends. I recall mth a heavy 
sigh all those plans which 1 had to drop so abruptly: 

The educational work m one way Or another is 
going on in many places. But the cow protection work 
had nor mken firm root, and has noi. therefore, pro¬ 
gressed in the direction intended. 

Whilst the Kbeda peasants* (luestiuri was still being 
discussed. 1 had already raken up the question of the 
mil I-hands m Abmi'dabad 

I was in a most delicate siniation, Tlie mill-hands 
case was strong. Sbrirrari Anasuyaboi had to battle 
against her own brother, Sje^ Ambalal Sarabhai, who 
led the fray on behalf of the mill owners. My relations 
with them were friendly, and that made fighting with 
rhem the more difficult. I held consultarioni? with them, 
and requested them to refer rhe dispute to arbitration, 
bur rhey refused LP recognize rhe prificipte oi 
arbitration. 

1 had therefore to advise the labourers to go on 
strike. Before I did ici, I came m eery close contact 
with them and their leaders, and explained to them 
the conditions of a successful strike : 

1. never co re.'^ort ta violence. 
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2^ never to molest bktckFegs^ 

5i never to depend upon alms^ and 
4 to remain firm, no matter bow long the strike 
eoncinued, and ro earn bread, during the strike, by 
any utber honest labour. 

Thd leaders of the strike underSEUDcl and aceepted 
the conditional and the labourers pledged thein»elvea 
ac a general meeting nor to resume work until either 
their rerms were accepted or the mill'Owners agreed 
to refer the dispute to arbitrntion. 

h was during this sinkc that 1 came to know 
intimately Sjts. VallabUbbai Patel and ShankarlaL 
Banker. Sbrimati Anasuyabai 1 knew well before this. 

We bad daily meetings of the strikers under chc 
shade of a treE on the bank of the SabarmatL They 
attended the meeting in rheir thousands^ and I reminded 
them in my speeches of Their pledge and of the duty 
to maintam peace and self-respect. They daily paraded 
the streets of the city in peaceful procession, carrying 
rheir banner bearing the inscription " Ek Ttk ' (keep 
the pledge). 

The strike went on for twenty-on days. During 
the continuancE of the strike I consulted the mill- 
owners from time to time and entreated them to do 
justice to the labourers. " We have our pledge too\ 
they used m say, ' Our rektions with tiie labourers 
are those of parents i^nd children. . , , How can 
WE brook the interference of ^ third party ? Where 
iH the room for arbitration 7 " 
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Before E proceed to dejicrihe the pro^reu of the 
labour dispute h is euential to have a peep into the 
Ashtam, All the while I was in Chainparan the 
Aslitam was never out of mind, and occairionaHv 
1 paid it flying visits. 

At that time the Ashram was in Kochrab, a small 
village neat Ahniedabad. Plague broke out in this 
village, and 1 saw evident d,Tnger to the safety of the 
Ashram children. It was impossible to keep oumelves 
immune from the effects of the surrounding insanita- 
fion, however scrupulously we might observe the rules 
of cleanliness within the Ashram walls, We were 
nor then equal either to getting the Kochrah people 
CO observe these rules nor to serving the village 
otherwise. 

Out ideal was to have the Asbrem at a safe dis¬ 
tance both fmiTi town and village, and yet at a manage¬ 
able distance from either. And we were determined, 
some day, to settle on ground of oor own. 

The plague, I felt, was sufficient notice to quit 
Kochrab. Sjt, Punjabhai Hirachand, a merchant in 
Abmedabad. bad came in close contact with the 
Ashram, and used to serve us in a number of matrem 
in a puie and selfless spirit. He had a wide experience 
of things in Ahmedabad, and be volunteered to procure 
us suitable land, t went about with him north and 
south of Xochrab in search of land, and then suggest¬ 
ed to him to find out a piece of land three or four 
miles to the north. He hit upon the present si«. Its 
vicinity to the Sabann,iti Central Jail was for me a 
special attraction. As jail-going was understood to he 
the normal lot of Satyagrahisr, I liked this position. 
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And I knew that tliE seLECtcd for jails have 

generally clean aurroundings. 

In a hour eighr days the sale was sjrecuted. There 
wait no building on rhe land and no tree. But in 
situation on the bank of che tiver and its soUtude 
were great advantages. 

We decided to start hy living under canvas^ and 
having a tin shed for a kitchen, eill petmanenr houses 
were built. 

The Aslifem had been slowly growing. We were 
new over forty souls, men, women and chddren. having 
out meaJs at a common kitchen. The whole concep¬ 
tion about rhe removal was mine, the exectition was 
as usuut left to MaganlaL 

Our difficulries, before we had oermanent living 
accommodarionn were great. The tainsj were impend¬ 
ing, and provisions had to be got from rhe city four 
miles away, The ground. wLuch had been a waste, was 
mfesred wjtb snakes^ and it wars no small risk to live 
with lirdc children under such conditionsr The general 
role was not to kilt the snakes, though I confesa none 
of us had shed the fear of these reptiles, nor have we 
even now. 

The rule of nor kiJlm| venDuious reptiles haa 
been practised for the most part at PhoeniitH Tolstoy 
Farm and Saharmati. At each of these places we had 
to settle on w^^tc lands. We have had, however, no 
loss of life occasioned by snakebite^ 1 see* with the 
eye of faitk in this circumstance the hand of Ehc 
God nf Mercy. Let no one cavil at this, saying ifaat 
God can never be partial, and that He hes no time 
to meddle with the humdrum affairs of men. 1 h^ve 
no other language to express the fact of die matter, 
to describe this uniform eicpeticnce of mine. Human 
language can but imperfectly describe Gnd a ways. I 
am sensible of the fact chat they are indescribable 
and inscrutable. Bur if mortal man will dare to 
describe them, he has no better medium than hi# own 
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inarticulate speech. Even if it be a supetstitiou to 
believe that complete immuoity from ham for twetity- 
fivc years in spite of a fairly rafiular practice of 
non-kilLing if not a fortuitous accident bur a grace of 
God, I should still huji that supeistiEior). 

During the Strike of the mill-hands in Abmedabad 
the foundation of the Ashram weaving shed was 
being laid. For the principal activity of the Ashram 
was then weaving. Spinning had not so far been 
possible for ub. 

ffl I ’ 4‘ ^ ^ 

^ ^ rtx O ■ t ^ 
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THE FAST 

Fur ttii! liTAC ru^'D m£:£!ks thfi tuLLl-Lajid^ ^KhibitcJ 
greHt courage atid i&elf-reiitramt and daily held toonstcr 
meetingif. On these occasions I used to temmd diem 
of their pledge, and they would shout back to me the 
asaurance that they would rather die than break thcic 
word. 

But at Last they began to show^ sign^ of flagging. 
Just as phy^^ical weEtkiiess in men manifests itself ir 
irascihility^ their attitude towards the blacklegs become 
mor^ and more menadiig as die strike seemed to 
weaken, and T bejjin to fear an outbreak of row'dyism 
on their part. The attendance at their daily tneeLings 
also began to dwindle by degreeK, and deapondency 
and despair were w^rit large on die facea of those 
who did attend. Finally the mfonnation was brought 
to me that the strikers bad begun to totter* I (elt 
deeply troubled and set to thinking furiously as. m 
what luy duty was in the circumstances. I had had 
experience ol a gigantic strike in South Africa, hut 
the Situation that confronted me here was different^ 
The mili-hojiLhi had taken the pledge at my auggesLion- 
Tliey had repeated it before me day after day^ and 
the very idea that they might now go hack upon it 
waF to me inconceivable. Was it pride or was it cay 
love for the labourers and my passionate regard foe 
crurh that was at the back of thLi feeling who can 
say 7 

One mk>rrt[ng—it was at a mill-hands* meeting — 
while I was stMl groping and unable to sec my way 
clearly^ the light came to me. Unbicldan and all by 
themselves the word^ came to my lipa i ' Uidcss the 
strikets rally/ E declared to the meeting, ' and continue 
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the Strike till settlement is reached, or till they Icave 
the mills altogether# T ^'ill not touch any food/ 

The Labourers were thunderstruck. Tears be^an 
to course down Anasuy^hchi/s checks. The labourers 
broke out^ * Hot yOU bur we shall fast* It would be 
monstrous LI you were to fast. Please forgive ua for 
our lapse, we wUl now remain faithful to OUr pledge 
to che end/ 

* There La no need for you co fast/ 1 replied. ' It 
would be enough if you could rcmaiii true to your 
pledge. As you know we ^re ivithout funds, and wc 
do not want to continue our strike by living onpubUc 
charity* You ishould tlierefo-rc try ro eke out a bare 
existence by aome kind of labour^ so chat you may be 
able to retnain iinconcerned, no matcer how long the 
strike may conrinuc. As far my fast, it will be broken 
only after the strike is settJed/ 

In the mcantiine Vallahhbbai was trying to find 
some employcoent for the strikers under che Munici- 
pality. but there was not much hope of success there. 
Maganlal Gai^dhi suggested that, as wc needed Band 
for filling the foundation of curwEaving school in cHe 
Ashram, a number of them might be employed for 
that purpose. The labourers wclcoineti the proposal. 
Anasuyabchn led the way w'icb a hashet on her bead 
and soon an endless stream of Uhnurers caCtying- 
baskets of sand on their heads could be seen issuing 
out of the hollow of the river-bed. It was a sight 
worth seeing. The lahourets felt themsElves infused 
with a new strength, and it became difficult to cope 
with the task of plying ouc wages fO rh“m. 

My fast was not free from a grave defect. For 
as 1 have already mentioned in a previous chapter, I 
enjoyed very close and cordial relations with the miil- 
Owners, and my fast could not hut affect their decision. 
As & Satyagrahi 1 knew T might nui fasr againat 
them, but ought to Leave them free to be influenced by 
the ID ill-bands' strike alone. My fast w^as undertaken 
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not on account of lapite of the mili-owncts, but 
account of that of the I^bourErji in whichf as their 
tcpres^^mativc. I felt 1 had a share. With the mill- 
owners, I COUJd only pleads to faEt against them would 
amount to cocrcjofL Yet in spite of roy knowlcdMe 
that my fast was bound to put pressure upon ihem, 
Qh in lact it did, I klc 1 could not help it. The duty 
to undertake it SEeintcl to me to be clear. 

1 tried to set the mill-owners at ease, ‘There is 
not the slightest necessity for you to withdraw from 
your position/ 1 said to thent. But they received my 
words coldly and even flunj keen, delicate bits of 
sarcasm at me^ as indeed they had a perfect right 
to do. 

The principal man at the back of the mill-owners' 
unbending attitude towards the strike was She^b 
Ambaliil. His resolute will and tianspuient sincerity 
were wonderful and captured my heart. It was a 
pleasure to be pitched against himn The strain produced 
by my fast upon the opposttion. of which he was the 
h?ad^ cut me, therefore, to the quickn And then, 
Sarladevi^ hb wife, attached tO mc with the 

af fee cion of a blood'^Bistcr. and 1 could not bear to 
see her anguish OP account of my ace Lon. 

Anasuyabchn and a numher of other friends and 
labourers shared the fast with me on the first day. 
But after some dilfkulty 1 was able to dissuade them 
from continuing k further^ 

The net result of it was that an atmosphere of 
gocd-wjll was created all round. The hearts of the 
rniil^owners w^ere touched, and they set about dis¬ 
covering some means for a setckment. Anasuyabebn's 
house became the venue of their discussions. Sjt. 
Anandahankar Dhruva inTervened and was in the end 
appointed arbitrator, and the strike was called off after 
1 had fasced only for three days. The mill-owmera 
commeiDorated the event by disetibuting (weet* among 
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the labourers, and thus a settlement was reached oftet 
21 days' strike. 

At the meeting held to celebrate the serrlcmcntt 
both the iniU-ownors and the Commissioner were 
present. The advice which the latter gave in the 
mili-hands on this occasion was; 'You should always 
ncr as Mr. Gandhi advi$es you," Almust immediaiely 
afrer ih^re events 1 had to engage in n tussle wiib 
thti very gcnilcmAn. But circomsfancca wcic changed, 
and be had changed with the esreumsfances. He then 
set about warning ihe Patidats of Kheda agamst 
following my advice I 

i muse not close this diiipter without noting here 
an incident, aS amusing as it was pathetic It happened 
in connection with the dasinhution of sweets- The 
mill-owners had ordered a very large qiiantityi and it 
was a problem Jiow to distribute it amcng ihe 
thousands of lahoutcri* Jt was decided that ic would 
be the ficrest ihing to distribore it in ihe open, 
beneath cb^ very tree under which the pledge had 
been taken. especialJy as it would have been extremely 
mconvE-nient 10 assemble them all cofieihcr in any 
orher place. 

I had taken it for granted that the men who had 
observed srrict discipline for full 21 days would with¬ 
out any difficulty be able to remain standing in an 
orderly manner while the sweets were being disrrl- 
buted. and nor make an impatient scramble for them. 
But when ic camii ro tlic test, all *hc methods that 
were tried for rraking the discnbudcin failed. Again 
and again their ranks vrould break into confusion 
after dktribution had proceeded for a couple of 
minuresi The leaders of ihe milUhands tried their 
best to restore order; but in vain. The confusion, the 
crush and the scramble at last became SO great that 
quite art araounr of the sweets was spoiled by being 
trampled under foot, and ihe attempt to disrrihute 
them in the open had fjjially to he given up, A^itb 
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difficulty we succeeded in taking away the remaining 
sweets to Sheth Ambalal's bungalow in Mirzaput. 
Sweets were distributed comfortably the next day 
within the compound of that bungalow. 

The comic side of this incident is obvious, but 
the pathetic side bears mention. Subsequent inquiry 
revealed the fact that the beggar population of 
Ahmedabad, having got scent of the fact that sweets 
were to be distributed under the Ek-Tek tree, had 
gone there in large numbers, and it was their hungry 
scramble for the sweets that had created all the 
confusion and disorder. 

The grinding poverty and starvation with which 
our country is afflicted is such that it drives more 
and more men every year into the ranks of the beggars, 
whose desperate struggle for bread renders them 
insensible to all feelings of decency and self-respect. 
And our philanthropists, instead of providing work 
for them and insisting on their working for bread, 
give them alms. 


XXIII 

THE KHEDA SATYAGRAHA 

No breathing time was, however, in store for me. 
Hardly was the Ahmedabad mill-hands* strike over, 
when I had to plunge into the Kheda Satyagraha 
struggle. 

A condition approaching famine had arisen in the 
Kheda district owing to a widespread failure of crops, 
and the Patidars of Kheda were considering the 
question of getting the revenue assessment for the 
year suspended. 

Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar had already inquired into 
and reported on the situation and personally discussed 
the question with the Commissioner, before I gave 
definite advice to the cultivators. Sjts. Mohanlal Pandya 
and Shankarlal Parikh had also thrown themselves 
into the fight, and had set up an agitation in the 
Bombay Legislative Council through Sjt. Vithalbhai 
Patel and the late Sir Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh. 
More than one deputation had waited upon the 
Governor in that connection. 

I was at this time President of the Gujarat Sabha. 
The Sabha sent petitions and telegrams to the Govern¬ 
ment and even patiently swallowed the insults and 
threats of the Commissioner. The conduct of the 
officials on this occasion was so ridiculous and undig¬ 
nified as to be almost incredible now. 

The cultivators’ demand was as clear as daylight, 
and so moderate as to make out a strong case for its 
acceptance. Under the Land Revenue Rules, if the 
crop was four annas or under, the cultivators could 
claim full suspension of the revenue assessment for 
the year. According to the official figures the crop 
was said to be over four annas. The contention of the 
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cultiuiltora, on the other was that it wns less 

than four annaa. But the GovcrncPCtir was in no mood 
to listen^ and rcjjordcd tlic populat demand for 
atbitrAtion as iesf- majejte. Ac last all petitioning and 
prayer having failed, alrer taking couitscl with co- 
workers, I advised the Paridara to resort to Satyagraho. 

Besides the volunteers of Khizda, ray principal 
comcaJes in this struggle were Sjrs. Vallahhbhai Patel, 
Shankarial Banker. Shrimati Anasuyabehn, Sjts. Indulal 
Yajnikf MaKadev Desai and Others. Sjf, Vallabhbhaii 
in joining the struggle., had Co suspend a splendid and 
growing practice at the bar, wliich for all practical 
purposes he was never able tu resume. 

We fixed up our headquarters at the Nadiad 
Anathashram, no ochcT place being available which 
would have been large enough to accornmodate adl 
of us. 

The following pledge was signed by the Satyagrahis; 

" Knowing chat the crops of out villages are less 
than four annas„ we requested the Government CO 
suspend ihc coUaction of revenue assessmenr till the 
ensuing year» hut che Government has nor acceded to 
our prayer. Therefore* we, the undersigned* hereby 
solemnly dectace chat we shall not. of our own accord* 
pay to the Government the full or the remaining 
revenue for the ;-ear. We shall let the Government 
take whatever legal steps it may think fit and gladly 
suffer the ennsequences of our non-payment. We shall 
rather let our lands be forfeited chan ihac by voluntary 
payment we should allow our case to be considered 
false or should compromise our self-respect. Should 
the Govern mane* however, agree tu suspend cotlecrion 
of the second instalment of the assessment throughout 
the district, such amongst us as are in a position to 
pay wilt pay up ch^ whole or the balance of this, revenue 
that may be due. The reason why those who are able 
to pay still withhold payment is that, if they pay up, 
the poorer ryots may m a panic sell their chacrela or 
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incur debts to pay tbeU dues, and thereby bring suf¬ 
fering upon themselves. In these circumstances wc feel 
that, for the sake of the poor, it is the duty even of 
those ^ho can afford to pay to withhold paycnentof 
their assessment.' 

1 cannot devote many chapters to this struggle. 
So a number of sweet recoUcedons in this connectJcjn 
will have to be crowded out Those who wont to make 
a fuller and deeper siudy of this important light would 
do well to read the full and authentic history of the 
Kheda Satyagxaha by Sjt. Shankarial Porikh of Kathlal, 
Kheda. 


XXIV 

•THE ONION THIEF* 


Champaran being in a far away corner of India, 
and the press having been kept out of the campaign, 
it did not attract visitors from outside. Not so with 
the Kheda campaign, of which the happenings were 
reported in the press from day to day. 

The Gujaratis were deeply interested in the fight, 
which was to them a novel experiment. They were 
ready to pour forth their riches for the success of the 
cause. It was not easy for them to see that Satyagraha 
could not be conducted simply by means of money. 
Money is the thing that it least needs. In spite of 
my remonstrance, the Bombay merchants sent us more 
money than necessary, so that we had some balance 
left at the end of the campaign. 

At the same time the Satyagrahi volunteers had 
to learn the new lesson of simplicity. 1 cannot say 
that they imbibed it fully, but they considerably 
changed their ways of life. 

For the Patidar farmers, too, the fight was quite 
a new thing. We had, therefore, to go about from 
village to village explaining the principles of Satyagraha. 

The main thing was to rid the agriculturists of 
their fear by making them realize that the officials 
were not the masters but the servants of the people, 
inasmuch as they received their salaries from the 
taxpayer. And then it seemed well nigh impossible to 
make them realize the duty of combining civility with 
fearlessness. Once they had shed the fear of the 
officials, how could they be stopped from returning 
their insults ? And yet if they resorted to incivility it 
would spoil their Satyagraha, like a drop of arsenic in 
milk. I realized later that they had less fully learnt 
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the lesson of civiltC? than [ Lutd CJEpcttcd, Exp<^^kncc 
has taught me that civility is the most dUflCuU part 
of Satyagraha. Civility does not hctc mean the mete 
outward gentleness of speech cultivated for the occasion■ 
bur an inborn gencleness and desire to do the opponent 
good< These should show themselves in every act of 
a Saryagrahi^ 

In che inirisl stages^ though the people exliibited 
much courage, the Gove mine nt did not seem inclined 
to take strong action. But as the people's firmness 
ehowed no signs of wavering, the Governmenc began 
coeecton. The attachmenr officera sold people's cattle 
and seized whatever movables they could lay hands on. 
Penalty notices were served, and in some cases standing 
crops were attached- This unnerved rhe peasants, some 
of whom paid up their dues, W'hilc others desired to 
place sale movables m the way of the officials so that 
they might attach them to realize the dues. On the 
other hand some were prepared to fight to the bitter 
end. 

While these things were going on, one of S}t* 
Shankarlal Parikh's tenants paid up the assessment in 
respecr of his land. This created a sensation. Sjt- 
Shankarlal Parikh immediately made amends for his 
tenant's misrake hy giving away fot charitable purposes 
the land for which the assessment had been paid+ He 
thus saved his honour and set a good example to 
others. 

With a view to sreeTing the hearts of those who 
were frightened, 1 advised che people, under the leader¬ 
ship of Sjt. Mohanbl Pandya, to remove the crop of 
nnion, from a field which had been, in my opinion 
wrongly attached, t did not regard this as civil 
dLsobedienccp but even it it was, I suggested that this 
attachment of Etanding crops, though ir might be in 
accordance with law, was moratJy wrong, and was 
nothing short of looting, and that therefore it v^as the 
peopIe‘fl duty to remove the onion in spite of the 
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ordrr of Attachment This was a good oppoTtwnity for 
the peoplE to learn a les^n in courting fines or im¬ 
prisonment, which was the necESsary consequence of 
such disobedience. For Sit Mnlianlal Pandya it was 
a thing after his heart. He did not like the campaign 
to end withnut someone undergoing suffering in the 
shape of imprisonment foc something done consistently 
with the principles of Satyagraha, So he voIuntEeted 
to remove the on inn crop from the field« and in this 
seven or eight frienda joined him. 

It was impossible for the Govemment to leave 
them free. The arnesr of Sjt. Mohanbl and his com¬ 
panions added to the people’s enthusiasm. When the 
fear of jail disappears, repression puts heart into the 
people. Crowds of them besieged the caurt-house on 
the day of the hearing, Pandya and his compamons 
were convicted and sentenced to a brief rerra of 
imprisonment. I was of opinion that the conviction 
was wrongs because the act of removing the onion crop 
could not come under the definition of ’theft' in the 
Penal Code, But no appeal was filed aa the policy 
wss to avoid the law courts. 

A procession escorted the * convicts' to jail, and 
cm that day Sjt. Mohanlal Pandyo earned frnm the 
people the honoured title of Vdlrttgh' chor* (onion 
thief) which he enjoys to this day. 

The conclusion of the Kheda Satyagraba I will 
leave to the nest chapter. 
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END OF KHEDA SATYAGRAHA 


The campaign came to an unexpected end. It was 
clear that the people were exhausted, and I hesitated 
to let the unbending be driven to utter ruin. I was 
casting about for some graceful way of terminating 
the struggle which would be acceptable to a Satyagrahi. 
Such a one appeared quite unexpectedly. The Mam- 
latdar of the Nadiad Taluka sent me word that, if 
well-to-do Patidars paid up, the poorer ones would be 
granted suspension. 1 asked for a written undertaking 
to that effect, which was given. But as a Mamlatdar 
could be responsible only for his Taluka, I inquired 
of the Collector, who alone could give an undertaking 
in respect of the whole district, whether the Mam- 
latdar's undertaking was true for the whole district. 
He replied that orders declaring suspension in terms 
of the Mamlatdar’s letter had been already issued. I 
was not aware of it, but if it was a fact, the people’s 
pledge had been fulfilled. The pledge, it will be 
remembered, had the same things for its object, and 
so we expressed ourselves satisfied with the orders. 

However, the end was far from making me feel 
happy, inasmuch as it lacked the grace with which 
the termination of every Satyagraha campaign ought 
to be accompanied. The Collector carried on as though 
he had done nothing by way of a settlement. The 
poor were to be granted suspension, but hardly any 
got the benefit of it. It was the people’s right to 
determine who was poor, but they could not exercise 
it. I was sad that they had not the strength to exer¬ 
cise the right. Although, therefore, the termination 
was celebrated as a triumph of Satyagraha, I could 
not enthuse over it« as it lacked the essentials of a 
complete triumph. 
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The end ofil Sacya^Tsha campdign cun be described 
as worthy, only when, ir leaves the Satyagrahis Stronger 
and more i^pintcd ih'in ihey are in the beginning. 

The campaign was not, however, widioyt its 
indirect resuks which we can sec today and the 
benefit of whinii wo are reaping. The Khcda Sarya- 
grdh^ marts ihe bcfsinning ot an awakening among 
the peasanis of Gujarntp the beginning of their true 
political education. 

Dr. Besanc^s hrilli.int Home Rule agitation had 
certumly touched the peasanrs, hut it was the Kbeda 
caciipuign that compelled the educated public workers 
to esrabhsh contact with the actual life of the 
peasants, Tlicy Icomt co identify themselves with the 
httcr. Tliey found thek proper sphere of work, thek 
capacity for sactilke increased. Thot Vallabhhhai found 
himself during ihis campaign was by ifsetf no smaLl 
achtovemenr. We could realize its measure during 
the flood relief oparatious last year and the Bardoli 
Satyagraha this year^ Public life in Gujarat became 
instinct with a new energy and a new vigour^ The 
Patidar peasant came to an unforgettable conscious- 
neia of his strength. The lesson was indelibly 
imprlnEcd on the public mind that the salvetiait of the 
people depends upon themselves^ upon their xapaciiy 
for suffering and sacrifice. Through the Khcda campaign 
Satyagraha took firm root in the soil of Gujarat- 

Although, therefore. I found nothing to enthuse 
over in the termination of the Satyagraha, the Khcda 
peasants were jubilant, because they knew that what 
they had achieved was commensurate with their effort, 
and they had found the true and infallible mEthCK) for 
a redrvss of their grievances. This knowledge waa 
ennugh justificadnn for their jubilatian. 

Nevcrihelcss the Kheda peasants bad not fully 
understood the inner meaning of Eacyagraha^ and they 
MW it to their cost* as we shall ace in the chapters 
CO follow. 


XXVI 

PASSION FOR UNITY 


The Kheda campaign w3S launched while the 
deadly war in Europe was suU going on. Now a 
crisis had arrived, and the Viceroy had invited various 
leaders to a war conference in Delhi. I had also 
been urged tO attend the conference, I have already 
referred tO the cordial iclacions between Lord 
Chelmsford. the Viceroy, and mySClf. 

In response to the invitation 1 went to Delhi, I had, 
however, objections to taking part in the conference, 
the principal one being the ejcclusion from it of leaders 
bice the Ali Brothers. They were then in jail I had 
naet them Only once or twice, though I bad heard 
much about them* Everyone had Spoken highly of 
their servicea and their courage. 1 had not then come 
in close touch with Hakim Saheb. but Principal Rudra 
and Dinabatidliu Andrews had told mc a deal tn his 
praise, lhad met Mr, Shuaib Qureshi and Mr, Khwafa 
at the MusUm League in Calcutta. I had also come 
in contact with OrS. Ansari and AbduC Rahman, I 
was seeking the friendship of good Musa]mans, and 
was eager to understand the Mnsalman mind, through 
contact with their purest and moat patriotic icprcsen- 
tattves. I therefore never needed any pressure to go 
with them, wherever they took me, in order to get 
itiro intimate touch with them, 

1 had realised early enough in South Africa that 
there was no genuine friendship between the Hindus 
and the Musalmans, I never missed a single opportunity 
to remove obstacles in the way of unity. It was not 
in my nature to placate anyone by adulation, nr at the 
cost of self-respect. But my South African experiences 
had convinced me that it would be on the question of 
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Hindu-Muslim unity that roy ahxmsa would be put to 
its severest test, and that the question presented the 
widest field for my experiments in ahimsa. The con¬ 
viction is still there. Every moment of my life I realize 
that God is putting rac on my trial. 

Having such strong convictions on the question when 
I returned from South Africa, I prized the contact 
with the Brothers. But before closer touch could be 
established they were isolated. Maulana Mahomed Ali 
used to write long letters to me from Betul and 
Chhindwada whenever his jailers allowed him to do 
so. I applied for permission to visit the Brothers, but 
to no purpose. 

It was after the imprisonment of the Ali Brothers 
that I was invited by Muslim friends to attend the 
session of the Muslim League at Calcutta. Being 
requested to speak, I addressed them on the duty of 
the Muslims to secure the Brothers* release. A little 
while after this I was taken by these friends to the 
Muslim College at Aligarh. There I invited the young 
men to be fakirs for the service of the motherland. 

Next 1 opened correspondence with the Govern¬ 
ment for the release of the Brothers. In that connection 
I studied the Brothers’ views and activities about the 
Khilafat. I had discussions with Musalman friends. I 
felt that, if I would become a true friend of the 
Muslims, I must render all possible help in securing the 
release of the Brothers, and a just settlement of the 
Khilafat question. It was not for me to enter into 
the absolute merits of the question, provided there 
was nothing immoral in their demands. In matters of 
religion beliefs differ, and each one's is supreme for 
himself. If all had the same belief about all matters 
of religion, there would be only one religion in the 
world. As time progressed I found that the Muslim 
demand about the Khilafat was not only not against 
any ethical principle, but that the British Prime Mini¬ 
ster bad admitted the justice of the Muslim demand 
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1 felt* tTierefotc, bound to render what help 1 could 
in securing a due fuUilincnt of the Priine Ministers 
(>lcdge. The pledge hud been given in svich clear teitns 
tb4t the csaminatitin of the MusHoi demand on the 
merits was needed only to satisfy Dsy own conscience. 

Friends and critics bavc criticized my attitude 
regarding the Khjiafat question. In spire of the criticism 
I feel that 1 have no reasoti to revise it or ro regret 
mf cooperation with the Muslims. I should adopt the 
^uic attitude, should a ssinLIar occasion arise. 

When^ therefore* I went to Delhi, i had fully 
intended to Subinir the Muslim case to the Viceroy^ 
The Khilafat question had not then assumed the shape 
It did subsequently. 

But on my reaching Delhi another difljculty in rhe 
way of my attending the conference arose. Dmabandho 
Andrews raised a question about the morality of my 
participation in tlie war confer cnee. He told me of 
the controversy in the British press regarding secret 
treaciet between England and Italy. How could I 
participacc in the conference, if England had entered 
into secret ireaties with another European power 7 
asked Mr. Andrews. 1 knew nothing of the treaties, 
DJnabandhu Andrew^s' word was enough for me. 1 
therefore addressed a letter to Lord Chelmsford ex¬ 
plaining my hesitation to take part in the conference. 
He invited me to discuaa die question with him, 1 
had a prolonged discuasinn with him and his Private 
Secretary Mr. Maffey. As a result 1 agreed to take 
port in the conference. This was m effect the Vkeroy’B 
argument : ‘Surely you do nor believe that the Viceroy 
knows everything done by the British Cebincr. 1 do 
not cUim. no one claims, thir the British Government 
U infaUibSe. But if you agree that ihe Empire has 
been, on the whole, a power for gt^od^ if you believe 
that India has. on the whole* benefired by die Btitwh 
connection, would you nut admit that it is the duty 
of every Indian ciciicn m help the Empire in the 
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hour of its ncfid ? I COO have read what the BritUh 
papers say abotit the secret trEStics. 1 can assure you 
that L know nathing beyond what the papers say. and 
you know the cajiards chat thefie papers frequently 
start. Can you, acting on a mere newspaper report, 
refuse help to the Empire at such a critical junctute 7 
You may raise whatever moral issue* you tike and 
challenge us as much as you please afrer the conclusion 
of die war. not today.’ 

The argument was not new. It appealed to me 
ss new because of the manner in which, and the hour 
at which, it was presented, and 1 agreed to attend 
the conference. As regards the Muslim demands I was 
to address a letter to the Viceroy. 


XXV11 

RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 

So I attended the conference. Tbe Viceroy WSJ 
very keen on tny supporting the resolution about 
reciuidngi t asked for permiesion to Speak in Hindi- 
Hindustani, The Viceroy acceded lt> my request, but 
ebat ^ should speak also in Epfiliah- I had 
no speech to make. I Spoke but one sentence to this 
effect : ‘ With a full sense of my responsibility I be* 
to support the resolution.* 

Many congratulated tne on. my having spoken in 
Hindustani. That was, they said, the first instance 
within Living memory of anyone having spoken in 
Hindustani at such a meeting. The congtatulationa 
and the discovery that I was the first 10 speak in 
Hindustani at a Viceregal meeting hurt my national 
pride, t felt like shrinking into myself- What a 
tragedy that the language of the country should be 
taboo in meetings held m the country, for work relating 
to the country, and tlut a speech there in Hindustani 
by a stray individual like myself should be a matter for 
congratulation I Incidents like these ate reminders of 
the low state to which we have been reduccd- 

The one sentence that I utrered at the conference 
bad for me considerable significance. It was impossible 
for me to forget either the conference or the resolutioti 
I supported. There was one undertaking that 1 had 
to fulfil while yet in Delhi. I bad to write a letter 
to the Viceroy. This was no easy thing for me- I 
felt it my duty both in the interests of the Govem- 
ment and of the people to explain therein huw and 
why I attended the conference, and to state clearly 
what the people expected from Govetnmerit. 

In the letter I expressed my regret for the esclu- 
■ion from the confetcnce of leaders like Lokamanya 
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Tilak and the Ali Brothers, and seated the peopk’a 
zniciimijin political cIniDand as a!st> the demunds of the 
Muslims on ncccunt of the iiLtuation creaied by the 
(qt pcrmiaiiion to publish ihe lectar, and 
the Viceroy gladly gave it. 

The letter had ro be sent to Simla, where the 
Viceroy had gone upmcdiately after the conference* 
The letter had for me considerable importancet and 
frensding it by post would bav^e meant delay. 1 wanted 
to save time, and y^t 1 was not inclined to send ic 
by any messenger I came acros^^ T wanted soine pure 
man id carry ic and hand ic personally ac thi! Vice¬ 
regal Lcdgf, Dinabandhu Andrews and Principal Rudra 
suggfsced tbe name of the good Rev, Ireland of the 
Cambridge Mission, He agreed to carry the letter if 
he might read it and if it appealed to hiin as good. I 
had no objection as the latter wa^ by no means^ 
private. He read it, liked It and expressed his willing-^ 
ne$s to carry out the mission. 1 offered him rhe second 
C^ass fare, but he declined it saying he was acciisroined 
CO travelling inrermcdiare* This he did though ir was 
a night journey. His simpliaiy and his Straight and 
plamspoken manner captivated me. The letter thus 
delivered ar the hands of a pure-minded man had, as 
1 Thought, the desired result. It eased my mind and 
cleared my way. 

The ocher part of my obligation consisted in 
raising recruits. Where could t make a beginning 
except in Ktieda? And whom could 1 invite to be rhe 
first recruits except my own co-workers ? So as soon 
as I reached Nadiad, ! bad a conference with Vallabh- 
bhai and other friends, Some of them could not easily 
take to die proposal Those who liked the proposal 
had misgtvinigs about its success. There wais no love 
lose between the Government and the classes lo w'hich 
I warned to miike my appeal. The bitter experience 
they h^d had of the Government officials was still 
Cresb in tbeir memory. 
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And yet tliey were In fttVdur ai Etartlnj^ work. 
As soai^ Eis I set about my task^ my eyeii were opened. 
My dptimiEm received a rude shock. Whereas during 
the revenue campaign the people readily offered their 
carta free of charge, and two volunteers came forch 
when one was needed, it was difficult now to get a 
cart even on bite, to say nothing of volunteers. But 
we would not bo dismayed. We decided to dispense 
with the use of carts and to do out Journeys on foot. 
At this rate we had to trudge about 20 miles a day. 
if carts were not forthcomitig, it was idle to expect 
people to feed us. It was hardly proper to ask ioi 
food. So it was decided that every volunteer must 
carry hia food in his satchel. No bedding or sheet 
was necessary as it was summer. 

We had meetings wherever we went. People did 
attend^ but hardJy one or two would offer themselves 
as recniits. '"You are a votary of Ahimsa, bow can 
you a!ik ub to take up arms 7 ^ ' What good has 
Government done for India to deserve our ca-opera- 
tion 7 ' Thefic and eiinilar questions used to he put 
to 

However, otir steady work began to telL Quite 
a number of names were registered, and wc hoped 
that we should be able to have a regular supply as 
soon as the first batch was sent. I bad already begun 
to confer with the Commissioner as to where the 
tecruits were to he accommodated. 

The Commits ion ers in every division were holding 
conferenceE on the Delhi morJcl. One such was held 
in Gujarati My co-w'orkers and I were invited to it. 
We a trended, bur I felt there was even less place for 
me here chan at DeJhi^ In this atmoKphere of Ecrvile 
submission I felt ill as ease. I spoke aoinewhat at 
length. I coiild say nothing to please rhe officials, 
and had certainly one or two bard things to say, 

I used to issue Leaflets asking people to enlist as 
recruihi. One of the argument 1 baJ used was 
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di»tastetul to tha Cotomisaioiici; * Among the many 
misdeeds of the British rule in India, history will look 
upon the Act depriving a whole nation of arms a* 
th^ blackestn U we want the Arms Act to be repealed, 
if we want to leam the use of arms, here is a golden 
opportunity. If the mitlJk classes render voWaiy 
help to Government in the hour of its tiiijl. distrust 
will disisppe^r, and the ban on possessing arms will 
be withdrawn/ The Comroissjoner referred toihiaand 
said that be appreciated my presence in the conference 
in spite of the diffeccncOB between uS. And 1 hod to 
justify my standpoint as courteously as I could. 

Here is the letter to the Viceroy telcrted m above: 

'As you arc aware, after careful consideration^ 

] IcU eMilraincd to canvey to Your Eacellency 
I could auend the Conference fnr rtasons stated 
in the letter of the 26rh instant ( April 1, but, alter 
the interview you were good enough lo ^ 

persuaded myself to join if for no olher caui^e. 
then cenninly out of my great regard for youricHi 
One oI my reasona for abstenttnn and perhaps the 
strongest was that Lokamanya Tiiak, Mrs* llesanl 
and the All Brothers, whom I regard as among the 
most powerful leaders oi pyblk Opinion, were not 
invited to the Conlerence- I still feel that it was a 
grave blunder not to have asked theiUp and 1 re*- 
pectfnlly suggest that that blunder might be possibly 
repaired if dicse leaders were invited to assist the 
Government by giving it the benefit of their advice 
at the Provincial Conferences, which, t understand, 
are to follow'. I venture lo suhriiit that no Govern^ 
luenT can afford to disregard the leaders^ who 
represent the large masses of the people as these do, 
even tliough iliey may hold views fotidaTnoiluUy 
differenb At tlie same time it givci me pleasure to 
be able to «iy th&i the view^ of all parlies wxte 
permitted to be freely espre^^ed at the Committers 
of the Conference, Koi my part, 1 purposely refrained 
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from AiatinR my views at the Connnlllcc it which 
1 had thi: honour of eervingp or at die Conlcrenco 
itself. I felt thjit I could be$t serve die objerli of 
the Conference by simply tendering my support to 
the resolutions submitted to ind this I have done 
without sny neservation- I hope to translate the 
spoken word Into action as early as the Government 
can see its w:iy to accept my oUcr, which 1 am 
submittinje simultaneou^ily herewith in a separate 
letter. * 

* I recognise that in the hour of Its danger we 
must give^ as we have decided to give, ungrudging 
and unequivocal support to die Empire of which we 
aspire in the near future to be partnrra in the same 
sense as the Poitii4ion$ overseasi. But it ia the simple 
truth that our response is due to the expectation 
that our goal win be reached all the moje speedily^ 
On dial account, even as performance of duty auto-' 
znadcilly con lei's i corresponding right, people are 
entitled to believe that the imminent reforfiis alluded 
to in your fipecch will embody the mam general 
principles of the Conp^esS'League SchcmCt and 1 am 
aure that it ia this faith which has enibled many 
members of the Conference to tender lo the Govern* 
menl their full-heancd co-operadonp 
'If t could make my countrymen retrace didr 
6ieps> 1 would make them withdraw oil the Congreis 
rcsoludona^ and not whisper "Home Hule*^ or 
"'Responsible Government'^ during die pendency 
of die War. 1 would make India offer all her able* 
bodied sons An a sacdlicc to the Empire at its criticsj 
fnoment, and I know that India, by thia very act, 
would become the moat favoured partner in the Empire, 
and racial distinctions would decome a thing of the 
past- But practically the whole of educated India 
has decided to take a less effective course, and it ia 
no Jonger possible to say that educated India does 
not exercise any influence on the masses- t have 
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b«n comirtR into most intimate touch with the ryot* 
ever «iicc my return fro™ South Africa to India, 
and I wiah to assure you that the desire for Home 
Rule hu widely penetrated them. 1 was present mt 
the seaaiona of the fast Couftress, and I yras a party 
to the resolution that full Responsible Government 
should he Kiamed to Briiisli lud.,i within a period 
to be fmed dcfinilely by a ParllamenEary Slotute. I 
admit that It is a bold step to lake, but t fed sure 
that notiiifw; less than a definite virion of Home 
Rule to be realised in the shortest possible lime 
will satisfy the Indian people. I know that there 
are ntaijy in India who consider no aaerifice as too 
jtreut in order to achieve the end, and they are 
wakeful enougch to realize that they must be equally 
prepared to sacrifice thcmiidves for the Etnpire in 
wluch they hope and desire to reach their final status. 
It follows llien that we can but accelerate our journey 
to iJic goal by silently and simply devoting ourselves 
heart and soul to the work ol delivering the Empire 
from the threatening danger. It will be national suicide 
not to recognize this elementary truth. We must 
perceive that, il wc serve to save the Empire, we 
have in that very act secured Home Rule. 

* Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we 
should give to the Empire every available man for 
its defence, I Fear that 1 cannot say the same tiling 
iboul financial assistance. My intimate intercourse 
with the ryots convinces me that India has already 
daunted to the Imperial Exchequer beyond her 
capacity. I know lliat in making this statement 1 
am voicing the opinion of the majoritj’ of my 
countrymen. 

' The Conference means for me, and I believe 
for many of us, a definite step in the consecration 
of our lives to the common cause, bi)t ours is a 
peculiar position. We are today nutside the partner¬ 
ship, Ours is a consecration based cm hope of better 
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future, ! aliould be unUruc to you apd to my coiintry 
II ] did 00 1 cJeirLy And linequivocally tell you what 
that hope I& I do not barfisain for its fulfjljnaiV hut 
you should know that disappointment of hope 
means disillusiorL 

* Tlierc Im one thing I may not omiu You have 
appealed to us la sink domestic diflerences. If the 
appeal involves the toleration Of tyraiiny and wrong¬ 
doing on the pan of orflcijUa^ [ am powerless to 
respond. I shall resist organized tyranny to the 
uttermost. The appeal must be to the olfickls that 
they do iiot ill-treat a sJngLe soul, njid that they 
consult and respect popular opinion as never before. 
In Champaran by resistitig an age-long tyranny I 
have shown the ultimale sovereignty of British justice. 
In Kheda a population that was cuming the Govern¬ 
ment now feels that it, and hoe the Govemmentf is 
the power when it is prepared to fluller For the trulli 
k repreEcxiLs. It is, therefore*, losing its bitterness 
and Is saying to itseli that the Government must be 
a Government Far peoploj for it tolerates orderly and 
respectful dEsobedience where tnjuftice h felL Thus 
Champa ran and Kheda affairs are my diftet, definite 
and special contribution to the War* Ask me to 
suspend ixiy activities in that direction and you ask 
me to suspend my li/e. if I eould popularise the 
u^ of soul, force, which is but another name For 
loveTorce, in place of brute fcrccp 1 know that I 
Could present you with an India that could defy the 
whoic world to do its worst. In season and out oi 
season, therefore, 1 shall discipline my self to operas 
in my life this eternal law of sulferingj and present 
it for accepcoLpce lo lliose who care# and if I take 
pan In any other activity, tlie motive is to ahow the 
matchless supedority of that Law. 

^Lastly, I would like you to ask His 
Ministers to give dcFinite s&surance about Moham¬ 
medan Suites. I am sure you know that every 
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Mohammedan » deeply interested in them- As » 
Hindu, I esnnot be indifterenl to (heir cause. Their 
torrows must he our sorrowa- In the most KrupulouS 
rcEard for the nKhts of those Stales and for the 
Muslim sentiment aa Ed their plscea oi worship, and 
your juat aod timely treatment of India's claim tD 
Home Rule lies the safety ol the Empire, I write’ 
this, because I love the EngUsh nadon, and I wish 
Id evoke in every Indian the loyalty of Enftltshrocn. 


xxvm 

NEAR DEATH’S DOOR 

1 very nearly ruineti my consfitution during the 
recruiting campaign. In tho^ da 3 's my food piincipally 
consisted of groundnut butter and lemony. 1 knew 
that it was possible to eat ton much butter and injure 
one*s faealch^ and yet I allowed myself to do so- Tbif 
gave me a alight attaclc of dysentery. I did not take 
seriaus notice of rhiSi and went chat evening to the 
Ashr.im, as was my wont every now and then. I 
scarcely took any medicine in chose days. I thought 
T should get well if I skipped a meal, and indeed I 
felr fairly free from trouble as I otnitted the morning 
meal next day. I knew^ however, that to be entirely 
free I muse prolong my fas: and, if I ate anything at 
all, I should have nothing bur fruit juices. 

There was some festival that day^ and although 
I had told Kasturbai that I should have nothing for 
my midday meal, she tempted me and I succumbed. 
As I was under a vow of taking no milk or milk 
products, she had specially prepared for me a ^weet 
wheaten porridge with oil added to it instead of gkL 
She had reserved too a bowlful of mung for me, I 
was fond of these things, and I readily took thEcn, 
hoping that without coming to grief 1 should eat just 
ennugh to please Kasturbai and to satisfy my paLate. 
But the devil had been only waiting for an opportu¬ 
nity. Instead of eatinR- very little I had my fill of the 
meal. This was sufficient invitation to the angel of 
death. Within an hour the dysentery appeared jp 
acute form. 

The same evening I had to go back to Nadiad. 

I walked with very great difficulty to the Sabarmad 
station, a distance of only ten furlongs. SjL Vallabh- 
hhai, .who joined me at Ahmedabad, law that 1 wai 
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unwell, but I did not allow him to guess how un¬ 
bearable the pain was. 

We reached Nadiad at about ten o’clock. The 
Hindu Anathashram where we had our headquarters 
was only half a mile from the station; but it was as 
good as ten for me. I somehow managed to reach the 
quarters, but the griping pain was steadily increas¬ 
ing. Instead of using the usual latrine which was a 
long way off, I asked for a commode to be placed 
in the adjoining room. I was ashamed to have to ask 
for this, but there was no escape. Sjt. Fulchand 
immediately procured a commode. All the friends 
surrounded me deeply concerned. They were all love 
and attention, but they could not relieve my pain. 
And my obstinacy added to their helplessness. I refused 
all medical aid. I would take no medicine, but preferred 
to suffer the penalty for my folly. So they looked on 
in helpless dismay. I must have had thirty to forty 
motions in twenty-four hours. I fasted, not taking 
even fruit juices in the beginning. The appetite had 
all gone. I had thought all along that I had an iron 
frame, but I found that my body had now become a 
lump of clay. It had lost all power of resistance. Dr. 
Kanuga came and pleaded with me to take medicine. 
I declined. He offered to give me an injection. I 
declined that too. My ignorance about injections was 
in those days quite ridiculous. I believed that an 
injection must be some kind of serum. Later I dis¬ 
covered that the injection that the doctor suggested 
was a vegetable substance, but the discovery was too 
late to be of use. The motions still continued, leaving 
me completely exhausted. The exhaustion brought on 
a delirious fever. The friends got more nervous, and 
called in more doctors. But what could they do with 
a patient who would not listen to them ? 

Sheth Ambalal with his good wife came down to 
Nadiad. conferred with my co-workers and removed me 
with the greatest care to his Mirzapur bungalow in 
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Ahmcdabadi ft was impossible for anyone ro recdvc 
more loving and selfless service than I had the privi¬ 
lege of having during this illnesa, Buc a sore of low 
fever persisted, wearing away my body from day co 
day. I feh chai: the illness was bound to be prolonged 
and possibly fatal. Surrounded as I was with all che love 
and attention that could be showered on me under 
Shetb Ambalars roof, 1 began to get restless and urged 
him to remove me to the Asbrain. He had to yield 
to my importunity. 

Whilst r was thus tossing on rhe bed of pam in 
the Ash ram I Sjr. Vallabhbhai broughr rhe news chat 
Germany had been complerely defeated, and that the 
Commissioner had sent word that recruiting was no 
longer necessary h The news rhat I had no longer to 
worry myself about recruiting came as a very great 
relief. 

1 had now been trying hydropatby which gave 
some reliefT but it was a hard Job to build up the 
body. The many medical advisers overwhelmed me 
with advice, but 1 could not persuade myself to take 
anything. Two or three suggested meat broth as a 
way out of the milk vowp and cited authorities from 
Ayurveda in support of their advice. One of them 
Strongly recommended eggs. But for all of diem I 
had bur one answer — no. 

For me the quesdon of diet was not one to be 
determined on the authority of the Shastras. It was 
one interwoven with my course of life winch is 
guided by principies no longer depending upon outside 
authority. I had no desire to live at the cost of them. 
Haw could 1 reUnquish a principle in respect of 
myself, when 1 had enfoiced it relcndcssly in respect 
of my wifet children and friends ? 

This protracted and first long Illness in lipy life 
thus afforded me a unique opportunity to cKamine 
my principks aad co resc rhern. One night gave 
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myself up to despair. I felt that I was at death s 
door. I sent word to Anasuyabchn. She ran down 
to the Ashram. Vallabhbhai camc'up with Dr. Kanuga, 
who felt my pulse and said, ‘ Your pulse is quite good. 

[ see absolutely no danger. This is a nervous break¬ 
down due to extreme weakness. * But I was far from 
being reassured. I passed the night without sleep. 

The morning broke without death coming. But 
I could not get rid of the feeling that the end was 
near, and so I began to devote all my waking hours 
to listening to the Gita being read to me by the 
inmates of the Ashram. I was incapable of reading. 

I was hardly inclined to talk. The slightest talk 
meant a strain on the brain. All interest in living 
had ceased, as I have never liked to live for the sake 
of living. It was such an agony to live on in that 
helpless state, doing nothing, receiving the service of 
friends and co-workers, and watching the body slowly 
wearing away. 

Whilst I lay thus ever expectant of death. Dr. 
Talvalkar came one day with a strange creature. He 
hailed from Maharashtra. He was not known to fame, 
but the moment I saw him I found that he was a 
crank like myself. He had come to try his treatment 
on me. He had almost finished his course of studies 
in the Grant Medical College without taking the 
degree. Later I came to know that he was a member 
of the Brahmo Samaj. Sjt. Kelkar, for that is his 
name, is a man of an independent and obstinate 
temperament. He swears by the ice treatment, which 
he wanted to try on me. We gave him the name of 
‘ Ice Doctor ’. He is quite confident that he has 
discovered certain things which have escaped qualified 
doctors. It is a pity both for him and me that he 
has not been able to infect me with his faith in his 
system. I believe in his system up to a certain point, 
but I am afraid he has been hasty in arriving at 
certain conclusions. 
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But whatever niaT be the merits of hu di5^ 
coveries, I allowed him to experiment an mj body. I 
did not mind eatemal treatment The treatment 
consisted in the application of ice all over the body. 
Whilst E am unable to endorse his claim about the 
effect bis treatment had on me, it certainly infused 
jH me a new hope and a new energy, and the mind 
naturally reacted on the body. I began to have an 
appedte. arid to have a gentle walk for five to ten 
minutes. He now suggested a reform in my diet. 
Said he; *I assure you that you will have more 
energy and regain your strength quicker if you take 
raw eggs. EggS are aa hirmless es milk. They certainly 
cannot cotne under the category of meat. And do 
you know that all eggs are not fertilised? There are 
sterilised eggs on the market.’ I was not, however, 
prepared to take even the sterilized eggs. Bur the 
improvement wa® enough to give me interest in 
public activities^ 


XXIX 

THE ROWLATT BILLS AND MY DILEMMA 

Friends and doctors assured me that I should 
recuperate quicker by a change to Matheran, so I went 
there. But the water at Matheran being very hard, it 
made my stay there extremely difficult. As a result 
of the attack of the dysentery that I had, my anal 
tract had become extremely tender, and owing to 
fissures I felt an excruciating pain at the time of 
evacuation, so that the very idea of eating filled me 
with dread. Before the week was over, I had to flee 
from Matheran. Shankarlal Banker now constituted 
himself the guardian of my health, and pressed me to 
consult Dr. Dalai. Dr. Dalai was called accordingly. 
His capacity for taking instantaneous decisions 
captured me. 

He said: *I cannot rebuild your body unless you 
take milk. If in addition you would take iron and 
arsenic injections, I would guarantee fully to renovate 
your constitution.’ 

‘You can give me the injections,’ I replied, ‘but 
milk is a different question; I have a vow against it.’ 

‘What exactly is the nature of your vow?’ the 
doctor inquired. 

I told him the whole history and the reasons 
behind my vow, how, since I had come to know that 
the cow and the buffalo were subjected to the process 
of phooka, I had conceived a strong disgust for milk. 
Moreover, I had always held that milk is not the 
natural diet of man. I had therefore abjured its use 
altogether. Kasturbai was standing near my bed listen¬ 
ing all the time to this conversation. 

‘ But surely you cannot have any objection to 
goat’s milk then, * she interposed. 
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The doctor too took up the $traim. ' If you <viil 
take mtlk, it wUl be enough for me/ he said. 

[ succumbed. My incense eagerness to take up 
cJie Satyagraba fight had created in me a strong desire 
to live^ and so I contented myself adhering to 

the letter of my vow only^ and sacdficed its spirit. 
For although I had only the milk of rhe cow and the 
she-buffalo in mind when 1 rook [he vow, by natural 
implication it covered the milk of ail animals. Not 
could it he rigfic for me to use milk at all, so long as 
I held that milk is not rhe natural diet of man. Yet 
knowing all this 1 agreed to cake goat's milk. The 
will to live proved stronger chan the devorion to 
iTuth, and for once the votary of crurh compromiHed 
his sacred ideal by his eagerness to take up ihe Sarya- 
graha Jight. The memory of this action even now 
rankles in my breast and fills me with remorsep and I 
am constantly thinking how to give up goat's milk. 
But I cannot yet free myself ftom that subtlest of 
temptations^ the desire to serve, which still bolds me^ 
My experiments in dJctetics are dear to me as a 
part of my researches in Ahimsa. They give me 
recrearion and joy. But my of goat's milk today 
troubles me not from ihc view-point of di etc tic Ahimsa 
SO much as from chat of tnicb, being nn less than a 
breach of pledge, it seems to me that 1 understand the 
ideal of truth better than that of Ahiimia^ and my 
experience teIJs me that, if 1 Jct gO my hold of truth, 
I shall never be able to solve the riddle of Ahimsa. 
The ideal of truth requires that vOws taken should he 
fulfilled in the spirit as well aS in the letter. In the 
present case I killed the bpitit — the soul of my vow — 
by adhering ro its outer form only, and that is what 
galls me. But in spite of this clear knowledge 1 cannot 
see my way straight before me. In Other words* 
perhaps. 1 have not the courage to follow tbe Straight 
course. Both at bottom mean one and tbe same thing, 
for doubt IB invariably the result of want or weakneie 
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of faith. 'Loid, give me faitli" is, therefoTe, my pioyei 
dav and niiiht 

Soon after 1 be^an taking fioat^s milk. Dr. Dalul 
performed on me a sticccsKful operation tot fissurEs. 
As I recupeiated, my dosire to Iivt ievjvcd4 espcciallT 
because God had kept work In store for me. 

I had hardly begun to iecl my way towatdj 
recovery, when 1 happericd casually 10 read iti the 
papers the RowJaiC Cimmittee s report which had 
jusc been published. Its recommendations startled me. 
ShankarUl Banker and Umar Sobani approached me 
with rhe ang^estiun that 1 should take some prompt 
action in the mattei. In about a month I went to 
Ahmedabadn I mcntimieJ my apprehensions toVallabh- 
bhoi. W'ho used to come to see me almost diiily^ 
"Something nausr be done/ said 1 to him. * But what 
can we do in the circumstances?" he asked in reply. 
I answered. * If even a handful of men can be found 
to sign the pledge of resistance, end (he proposed 
measure is passed into bw in defiance of it* wo ought 
to offer Satyagraha at once. If 1 woa not laid up 
like this, I should give battle against it all alone, arid 
expect others to follow suiL But in my present help¬ 
less condition 1 feel my self to he altogether unecjual 
ro the task.' 

As a result of this talk, it was decided to call a 
small meeting of such persons as were in touch with 
me. The recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee 
seemed to me to be altogether unw.-irranted by the 
evidence published in its report, and were, 1 felt, 
such that no sell-respecting people could aubmk to 
them. 

The proposed conference whs at last held at the 
Ashram. Hardly a scare of persons had been invited 
CO it. So far as L remember, among those who 
attended were, besidea Vallahhbhah Shrimati SarojiRi 
Naidu. Mr. Horniman, the late Mr. Umar Sobani, Sjl 
Shankarlai Banker and Sbnmad Anasiryabehn. The 
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SniydifraLm pledge drafted at this mizeting^ and^ 

33 far as I recollecCt was signed by all present* 1 was 
npt editing iiny journal at that time, but I usn^d 
oceanionaily to vantilate iny viewa thiDugh the daily 
1 folio wed the pracrice on ihia occaaion^ 
Shank a rial Banker took up rhe agitation in right 
earnest, and for the first time 1 got an idea of hi3 
wonderful capacity for organizacion and sustained 
work. 

As all hope of any ol the existing institutions 
adopting a novel weapon like Satyagraha seemed to 
me to be vain, a separate body called the Satyagraha 
Sabha was estabiishEd at toy instance. Its principal 
members w'ere drawn from Bombay whertH therefore, 
its headquarters were fixed. The intending covenanters 
began to sign the Satyagraha pledge, in large numbers, 
bulletins were issuodt and popular meerings began to 
be held everywhere recalling all the familiar featurv^* 
of the Kheda campaign. 

I became the president of the Satyagraha Sabha. 
I soon found that there was not likely to be much 
chance of agreement between myself and the ixite- 
tUgenrsia composing this Sabha. My insistence on the 
use of Gujarati in the Sabha, as also some of my 
other method-S of work chat m^ould appear to be 
pccuhar, caused them no small worry and enibarrasts- 
tnent. I must say to their credit, however, that moat 
of them generously put up with my idiosyncrasies. 

But from rhe very beginning it Seemed clear co 
me that the Sab ha was not likely to Uve long 
I could See that already my emphasis on truth and 
Ahinisa had begun to he dtaliked by some ol Us 
mernbcEs. Nevertheless in irs early stage:i our new 
activity wcni: on at full blasc^ and the tno^ amejil 
ga die red head rapidly. 



XXX 

THAT WONDERFUL SPECTACLE I 

Tb^s, while on the one hand the agitation ag^iixsc 
the Rowiatt Com mime's report gathered volume and 
intensity, on the Other the Government grew more and 
more determined 10 give effect to its re com men da- 
dona, and the Rowlatt Bill was published. I have 
attended the proceedings of India's legislative chamber 
only once in my life, and that was on the occasion of 
the debate on this Bill. Shastriji delivered an im¬ 
passioned Epeecbf in which he uttered a solemn note of 
warning to the Govcttiment. The Viceroy seemed to 
be listening spell-bound, his eyes rivetted on Shastriji 
as the 1 alter poured forth the hot stream of hb 
eloiluence. For the moment it seemed to me as if the 
Viceroy could not but be deeply moved by it^ it was 
so truK and so full of feeling. 

But you can wake a man unly if he really asleep: 
no effort that you may make will produce any effect 
upon him if he is merely pretending sleep. That was 
precisely the Government s position, k was aniioua 
only to go through the farce of legal fonnahty. Its 
dEcision had already been made. Shastriji's soleinn 
warning was^ therefore^ entirely lost upon the Govern^ 
TTicnC. 

Tn these circumstances mine could only be a cry 
in the wilderncM. t earnestly pleaded with the Viceroy. 
I addressed him private letters as also public lerterst 
in the course of which I clearly told him that th« 
Government's action left me no other course except 
lo resort co Satyagraha. Bur it was all in vain. 

The Bill had not yet been gazetted as an Act. I 
was in a very weak condition, but when I received 
an invitation from Madras I decided to take the risk 
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of the long journey. I could not at that time suffi¬ 
ciently raise my voice at meetings. The incapacity to 
address meetings standing still abides. My entire frame 
would shake, and heavy throbbing would start on an 
attempt to speak standing for any length of time. 

I have ever felt at home in the south. Thanks to 
my South African work I felt I had some sort of 
special right over the Tamils and Telugus, and the 
good people of the south have never belied my belief. 
The invitation had come over the signature of the 
late Sjt. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. But the man behind 
the invitation, as I subsequently learnt on my way to 
Madras, was Rajagopalachari. This might be said to 
be my first acquaintance with him; at any rate this 
was the first time that we came to know each other 
personally. 

Rajagopalachari had then only recently left Salem 
to settle down for legal practice in Madras at the 
pressing invitation of friends like the late Sjt. Kasturi 
Ranga Iyengar, and that with a view to taking a 
more active part in public life. It was with him that 
we had put up in Madras. This discovery I made 
only after we had stayed with him for a couple of 
days. For, since the bungalow that we were staying 
in belonged to Sjt. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, I was 
under the impression that we were his guests. 
Mahadev Desai, however, corrected me. He very soon 
formed a close acquaintance with Rajagopalachari, 
who, from his innate shyness, kept himself constantly 
in the background. But Mahadev put me on my 
guard. ‘ You should cultivate this man, ’ he said to 
me one day. 

And so I did. We daily discussed together plans 
of the fight, but beyond the holding of public meet¬ 
ings I could not then think of any other programme. 
I felt myself at a loss to discover how to offer civil 
disobedience against the Rowlatt Bill if it was finally 
passed into law. One could disobey it only if the 
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Gi^vemmcnt one the oppottunity for it- Failing 

tbatp could we civilly disobey other laws? And if so. 
where was the line to he drawn 7 These and a host 
of similar qucSCiOTis formed the theme of these 
discussions of ours, 

Sjt, Kastuti Ranga Iyengar called together a small 
conference of leaders to chrash nut the matter. Among 
those who took a conspicuous part in It was SJt 
VijayaraghavHchari. He suggested that I should draw 
up a comprehensive manual Of the science of Satya- 
graha, embodying even minute derails. T felt the task 
to be beyond my capacity, and 1 confessed as much 
to bun . 

While these cogitations were still going on, news 
was received that the Row-Iatt Bill had been pubUshed 
as an Act. That night I fell asleep while thbiking 
over the quesdon. Towards the smalt hours of the 
morning I woke up somewhat earlier then usual. I 
was srili in that twilight condition between sleep and 
consciousness when suddenly the idea broke upon 
me- It was as if in a dream. Early in the morning 
I related the whole story to Rajagopalacbari. 

The idea came to me last nighr in a dream chat 
wft should call upon the country ro observe a general 
Wwi, Satyagraha is a process of self-purification, 
and ours is a sacred fight, and it seems to me to be 
in the fitness of things that it should be commenced 
with Mn act of self-purification. Let all the people of 
India, therefore, suspend their business on that day 
and observe rbe day as one of fasting and prayer. 
The Musalmans may not fast for more rhan one dayi 
so the durariem of the fast should be 24 hours. It is 
very difficuJt to say whether all the provinces would 
respond to this appieal of oura or nut^ but I feel fairly 
sure of Bombay, Madras. Bihar and Sindh^ 1 think 
we obould have every reason to feel satisfied even if 
all these places observe the hirmi fitTingly/ 
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R^jBEopalachim wab at once taken up wicK inr 
suigMtion. Other friends too welcomed it when it 
was communicated to them later. I drafted a brief 
appeal. The date c»l the kartat was first fiaed on the 
30th March 1919, but was subse(|uendT changed to 
6th ApriL The people thus had only a short notice 
of the kditnf. the work had to be started at once, 
it was hardly possible to (ivc longer notice. 

But who knows how it all came about? T3ie 
whole of India front one end to the other, towns as 
well as vUlafea, observed a complete hartal os tliat 
day. ft was a most wonderful spectacle. 


XXXI 

THAT MEMORABLE WEEK 1-^1 

Aft^ a short tour in South IrdiiL 1 rcach^rd Bombay* 
I think an the 4th April* having received a wire from 
Sjt. Shankarlal Banker asking me to he present there 
for the 6rh of April celebrations. 

But in the meanwhile Delhi had already observed 
the on the 30rh March, The word of rhe 

late Swami Shraddhanandji and Hakim Ajnial Khan 
Saheb was law there. The wire about the postpone¬ 
ment of the Atfrtaf till the 6th of April had reached 
there too late. Delhi had never wimessed a hatmt 
like that before. Hindus and Musalmans seemed 
tinired like one man. Sivami Shraddhanandji wits 
invited to deliver a speech in the Jutnma Masjid. which 
be did. All this was more than the authorities could 
bear. The police checked the hirtal procession as it 
was proceeding towards the t^iilway station, and opened 
fire, causing a number of casualtJes, and the reign of 
repression commenced in Delhi. Shraddhanandp urgently 
summoned me to Delhi 1 wired back, saying I would 
start for Delhi immediately after the 6th of April 
cel eh rations were over in Eomhay. 

The story of happenings in Delhi waa repeated 
with variations in Lahore and Amriesar. Fioro 
Amritsar Drs. Satyapal and KJtchlu had sent nae a 
pressing invitation to go there- I w^as altogether 
unBcquainted with them at that time, but 1 copomu- 
nicared to them my inrenticn to viBir Amritsar afeer 
Delhi 

On the morning of the 6th the dtlxens of Bombay 
flocked in their thousands to the Chdwpali for a 
bath in the after which they moved on in a 

procession to Thalcurdvar. The procession included a 
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(air SF^rinklin^ of women and children, while the 
MusaIman!^ joined ir in large numbera. From Thakuf- 
dvar some of ub who ware in the procession ware 
taken by rhe Mnsaiman friends to a mosque near by, 
where Mrs. Naidu and myself were persuaded to 
deliver speeches. Sjt. Vithaldas jerajani proposed 
char wc should then and there administer the Swadc&lii 
and Hindu-Mushm unity pledges to the people, but I 
resisted the proposal on the ground that pledges 
should not be administered or taken in precipitate 
hurry, and that wc should he saTlsfied with what was 
already being done by the people. A pledge once 
taken^ 1 argued, must nor be broken altetwardv; 
therefore it was necessary rhat the implications of rhr 
Swadeshi pledge should be clearly understood, and the 
grave responsibility cncailed by the pledge regarding 
Hindu-^MusIim iinicy fully realized by all concerned 
In the end T suggested that tlioSc who wanted to 
take the pledges should again assemble on the follow¬ 
ing rnoniing for the purpose. 

Needless co say the hartf^tt m Bombay was a 
complete success. Full preparation had been made ^or 
starting civil disobedience. Two or three things hud 
been discussed in this connection. It w*as decided that 
civil disobedience might be offered in respect of such 
laws only as easily lent Ehemseivca to being disobeyed 
by the masses. Tlie salt tax whs extremely unpopular 
and a pow^erful movement had been for <^nine rime past 
going on to Hecure its repeal. T therefore suggested 
that the people might prepare ealt from sea-water in 
their own houses in disregard of the salt kws. My 
other suggestion was about the sale of proscribed 
lirerarure. Two of my books, vir.. Hind and 

(Gujarati adaptation of Ruskin's Unto Thh 
Last}, which had been already proscribed, came handy 
for this purpose. To print and sell them openly seemed 
to be the easiast way of offering civil discbcdiclicc- 
A sufficient numbcT of copies of the hooks was 
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rhetffor^ printed, and it was arranged to sell them at 
the end of the monCWT metting that was- to bc held 
that evening after the breaking of ibc fast. 

On the evening of the 6th an army of vnbnteer* 
issued forth accordingly with this prohibited literature 
to sell it among the people. Both Shrimati Sarojipi 
Devi and I went out in cars. All the copies were 
soon sold out. The proceeds of the ealc were to be 
utiliMd for furthering the civil disobedience campaign. 
Both these books were priced at four annas per copy, 
but 1 hardly remetubet onybody having purchased them 
from me at their face value merely. Quite a large 
itumber of people simply pOUred out all the cash that 
was in their pockets to purchase their copy. Five and 
ten rupee notes just flew out to cover the price of a 
single copy, while in one case 1 remember having sold 
a copy for fifty rupees 1 It was duly citplaLned CO the 
people that they were liable to bc arrested and im¬ 
prisoned for put.:basing the proscribed literature. Bur 
for the moment they had shed all fear of jail-going. 

it was Bubsequetitly Icamt that the Govemment 
had conveniently taken the view that the books that 
had been ptoscrihed by it had not in fact been sold* 
and that what we had sold was not held as coming 
under the definition of proscribed literature. The 
reprint was held by the GovEmment to be a new 
edition of the books that had been proscribed, and to 
sell them did not constitute nin offence under the law. 
This news caused general disappoi^tni^nt- 

The next mommA another meetinit was held tor 
the adnimisrrarion oi the pledges with regard to 
Swtdeshi and Hindu-MuflUin unity. Vithaldas Jerajant 
for the lirst time Tealis^d that idl is not gold rhat 
flitters. Only a handful of persons came- I distinctly 
remembeT some of the sisters who were present on 
that occasion- The men who attendEd were alFO vctt 
fewi I had alrKady drafted the pledge and brought it 
with roe- I thoroughly explained its meaning to these 
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before I administered it to cbem. Tbe paocit? 
of the attendance neither pained nor surprised me, for 
T have nodded tins characteristii: difference in the 
popular attitude — partiality for exciting woik« dislike 
for quiet constructive effort. The difference has 
per^isred to rhia day. 

Btic r shall have to devote to this subject a chapter 
by itself. To return to the story. On the night of 
the 7ch I starred for Delhi and Amriraar. On reaching 
Mathura on the 8th I firsr heard rumours about my 
probable arrest. At the next stoppage after Mathura, 
Acharya Gidvanj came to meet me, and gave me 
definite news chat I was to be arrested^ and offered 
his services to me if I should need them. ! thanked 
him for the offer, assuring him chat I would not fail 
to avail myself of it, if and when I felt it necessary. 

Before the train had reached Palwal railway station* 
I was served with a written order to the effect that 
I was prohibited from entering the boundary of the 
Punjab, as my presence there was likely to result in a 
diaturbance of the peace. 1 was asked by tlie police 
Co get dawn from the train. I refused to do so saying, 
^ r want to go to the Punjab in response to a pressing 
invitatinn, not to fament unrest^ but CO allay it. I am 
therefore sorry that it is not possible for me to comply 
with this order/ 

Ar last che train reached Palwal. Mahadev was 
y,rich me, I asked him to proceed to Delhi to convey 
to Swami Shraddhanandji the news about what had 
happened and to ask the people to remain calm. He 
was to explain why I had decided to disobey rhe order 
served upon me and suffer the penalty for disobeying 
ir, and also why it would spell victory for otir side 
if we could maintain perfect peace in spite of any 
punishment char might be inflicted upon me. 

At Palwal railway station I was taken out of the 
tfatn and put under police custody. A train from 
Delhi come In a short time. I was made to enter a 
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third class carriage, the police parry accompan^ng. 
On teacbijig Mathura. I was taken to the poI)ce bar¬ 
racks, but no police official could cell me as to wbar 
they proposed to do with roe or where I was to be 
taken next. Early at 4 o'clock the next morning 1 was 
waked up and put in a goods rraiti that wa* going 
towards Rombay. Ac noon I was again made to get 
down at Sawai Madhopur. Mr. Bowring, Inspector of 
Police, who arrived by the mail train from Lahore, now 
cook charge of me. 1 was put in a first class compart¬ 
ment with him. And from an ordinary prisonci I 
became a ’gentleman' prisoner. The officer commenced 
a long panegyric of Sit Michael O'Dwyr, Sir Michael 
had nothing against me personally, he went on, only 
he apprehended a disturbance of the peace if I enwred 
the Punjab and so on* In the end he requested me 
to return to Bombay of my own accord and agree 
not to cross rhe frontier of rhe Punjab, I replied thar 
1 could not possibly comply with the order, and that 
I was not prepared of roy own accord to go back. 
Whereupon the officer, seeing no other course, told 
me that he would have to enforce the law against me. 

‘ But what do you w'ant to do with me 7 ' J asked 
him. He replied that he himself did not know, but 
was awairmg further orders. ' Fnr the present, he 
said, ’ I am taking you to Botobay.' 

Wc reached Surat. Here I was made over to 
the charge of another police officer. ' You are now 
free,' the officer told me when wc bad reached Bombay, 
* It would however be better. ‘ he added, ' if you get 
down near the Marine Lines where 1 shall get the 
train stopped for yOU- At Colaba there is likely to be 
a big crowd.* 1 told him that 1 would be glad to 
follow bis wish. He was pleased and thanked me for 
it. Accordingly 1 alighted at the Marine Lines. The 
carriage of a friend iust happened to be passing by 
It took me and left me at Reveahankar Jhaveti S place. 
The friend told me that the news of my arrest had 
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incensed the people and roused theni to a pitch of 
rn^d frcnsy^ ^ An outbreak is apprehended ever? minute 
near Pydhuni, the Magistrate and the police have 
already arrived there/ he added. 

Scarcely had I reached my dc^dn^cion* when 
Umar Sobani and Anaauyabchn anived and ^$ked me 
t<j motor to Pydhuni at once. ‘ The people have become 
iinpatientk and are very much, excited/ they ^d. *we 
can nor pacify them. Ynur presence alone Can do it/ 

I got into the car. Near Pydhuni I saw that a 
huge crowd had gathered. On seeing me the people 
went mad with joy. A procesEion wax iminediately 
formed, and the sky was rent with the shouts of 
Vande- matar^m and Allaho abimr. At PydhunJ we 
sighted a body of mounced police. Brickhata were 
raining down from above» I besought the crowd to 
be calm, but it seemed as if wo should not be able to 
lycapE the shower of brickbats. As the procesaion 
issued out of Abdui Rail man Street and was about to 
proceed towards the Crawford Market, it suddenly 
found itself confronted b| a body of the mounted 
police* who had arxived there to pro VC nr it from pro¬ 
ceeding further in the directioa of the Fort. The crowd 
was densely packed^ It had almost broken through 
the police cordon. There whs hardly a^ny chance of 
my voice being heard in that vast concourse. Jusr 
then the officer in charge of the mounted police gave 
the order to disperse the crowd, and at once the 
mounted party charged upon the crowd brandishing 
their lances as they went. For o moment I felt that 
I would bo hurt. But my apprehension was groundless, 
the lances just grazed tHe car as the lancers swiftly 
passed by. The ranks of the people were soon broken, 
and they were thrOwm into utter confusion^ which was 
soon converted into a rouc. Some got trampled under 
foot, others were badly mauted and crushed. In that 
see thing mass of humanity there was hardly any room 
for the horses to pas^s, nor w'as there any exit by 
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which the people could disperse. So the lancets bbndly 
cut their way through the crowd. T hardly imagine 
they could sec what they were doing. The whole thing 
presented a mcsr dreadful spectacle. The hor'semen 
and the people were mixed together in mad confusion. 

Thus the crowd was dispersed and its progress 
checked. Out motor was allowed to proceed, I had 
it stopped hefore the Commiesioner'a office, and got 
down to coinplain to him about the conduct of the 
police. 
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So I wenc to the Cofoinissinner Mr. Griffith's 
office. All ibouc the staircase leading to the offices [ 
aaw fioldier^ armed from top to tae+ as though for 
military acdon. TJie verandah was all astir. When I 
was admitted to the office, 1 saw Mr Bowring sitting 
with Mr. Griffith. 

I described to the Commissioner the scenes 1 had 
witnessed. He replied briefly s "t did not want the 
procession to proceed to rhe Fort, as a disturbance 
was inevitable there. And as I saw that the people 
woutil not listen to persuasion^ I could nor help ordering 
the mounted police to charge through the crowd. 

' Bur, ’ said 1* ' you knew whar the consequences 
must he. The horses were bound to trample on the 
people. I think it was quire tmnecessary to send that 
conringenr of mounced men.' 

'You cannot judge that/ said Mr. Griffith. ‘We 
police officers know better than you die effect of 
your teaching on the people. If we did not start 
with drastic measures, the situation would pass nut of 
cur hands. 1 tell you that the people are sure to go 
uut of your contxoL Disobedience of law wdll quickly 
a Pineal to them; it is beyond them to understand the 
duty of keeping peaceful. 1 have nu doubt about your 
intenrionsH but the people will not understand them* 
They will follow rheir natural instincri * 

‘ It is thcr? that I join issue with you. ‘ I replied. 

‘ llic people arc not by nature violent but peaceful/ 
And tlius we argued at lengths Ultimately Mr. 
Griffith said, ' But suppose you were convinced that 
your teaching had been lust t?o the people, what 
would you do ? " 
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' I sboyld susp^^nd civil dsaohedience if I sd 

convinced. ‘ 

‘ What dc» yon rnean ? You cold Mr^ Bownng that 
you would proceed to the Punjab the mooiene you 
were releawd. ‘ 

^ Yes, 1 wanted to do £o by tiic next avaiUhle 
train. But k is out of the qu^sitdon today. ‘ 

* If you will be patient, the conviction is sure to 
grow on you. Do you know what is happening in 
Ahtnedabad ? and what has happened in Amritsar? 
People have everywhere gone nearly mad, I am not 
yet in possession of all the facts. The tekj£raph wires 
have been cue in some places, i put iC to you that 
the responsibility for all these disturbances lies on you. * 
‘1 assure you I should readily take ir upon myself 
wherever 1 discovered it. But I should be deeply 
pained and surprised, if I found that there were diatur- 
bailees in Ahmedabad, [ cannot answer for Amritsar. 
I have never been there, no oue knows me there. Bur 
even about the Punjab 1 tun certain of this much that^ 
had nor the Punjab GovcrnmGnc prevented my entry 
into rhe Punjab, 1 should have been considerably helpful 
in keeping the peace there. By preventing me they 
gave the people unnecessary provocation, ' 

And so WE argued on and on. It was impossibic 
for us to agree. I fold him that I intended to address 
a meeting on Chowpati and to ask the people to keep 
the peace^ and took leave of him. The meering was 
held on the Chowpati sands, I spoke at length on the 
duty of non-violence and on the limitations of Satya- 
graha, and said ! '^Satyagraha is essentially a weapon of 
tlie truthful. A Satyagrahi is pledged to non-violcncek 
and, unie-ss people observe it in thoughts word and 
deed, I cannot offer mass Satyagraha.' 

Anosuyabehn, ttso^ had received newfi of distur¬ 
bances in AhmEdabad. Some one had spread a rumour 
chat she aha had been arrested. The mill-hands had 
gone mad over her rumoured arresr, struck work and 
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comaiittcd acts of vioiencSv and a &eTge'ant bad been 
done to death. 

I proceeded to Ahmedabad. I leamt that an 
attempt hod been made to pull up the rails near the 
Nadiad railway station, chat a Government offker had 
been mtudered in Viramgopi, and that Ahmed a bad was 
under martial law. The people were terror-stricten. 
They had indulged in acts of violence and were heintf 
made to pay for them witii Lntereer. 

A police officer was waiting at the station to 
eseprr me to Mr. Pratt, the Commissioner, f found 
him in a stare of rage. I spolre to h^m genrly. and 
expressed my regret for the disturbances. I suggested 
that marrial taw was unneccssaTy, and declared my 
readiness to co*OpcraEe in alt efforts to restore peace. 

I asked for permission to hold a public meeting on 
the grounds of the Sabariiiatj Ashram. The proposal 
appealed to him, and the meeting was held, I think, 
on Sunday, the 13th of April, and martial law was 
withdraw^ the same day or the day after. Addressing 
the mcering, I tried to bring home to the people the 
sense of their wrong, declared a penitential fast of 
three days for myself, appealed to tha people to go on 
a similar fast for a day, and Suggested to those who 
had been guilty of acts of violence to confess ilicir 
guilt. 

I saw my duty as clear as daylight, it was un¬ 
bearable for me to find that the labourers, amongst 
whom I had spent a good deal of my time, whom f 
had served^ and from whom I had expire ted better 
things, had takao part in the riots, md I felt I was a 
iharar m tbek guilt. 

Just as I suggested to the people to ounfess thcit 
guilt, I suggested to the Goveinmeiit to condone the 
crimes. Neither accepted my suggestion. 

The late Sir Ramanbhai and other citi2:epi of 
Ahmcdabad came to me with an appeal to suspend 
Sacyagraba. The appeal was needless, for I had abeady 
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made up my mind to suspend SHtyagralia SO loi^ as 
people had not leamt the lesson of peace. The fatends 
went away happy < 

There were, however. Others who ware unbappy 
over the decision. They felt that, if 1 expected peace 
everywhere and reilardad it dS a condition precedent 
to launching Satyagraha, mass Sacyagiaha would bean 
impossibility, f was sorry to disagree with rhem. If 
chose amongst whom I worked, and whom I expected 
to be ptepared for non-violence and self-suffering, could 
nor be non-violent, Satyagraha was certainly impossible. 
I was firmly of opinion that thckse who wanted TO' lead 
the people ro Satyagraha ought to be able to keep 
the people within the limited non-\’iolence expected of 
them. I hold the same opinion even today. 


XXXtIT 

‘ A HIMALAYAN MISCALCULATION ‘ 


Almost imioediately after the Ahmcd^ibad 
I w^nt to Nadl^d. It wim here that I first used the 
ejtpression ' Himalayan mi.'tcalculation * which obtained 
such a wide currency efterwarda^ Even at Ahmedahad 
1 had begun to have a dim perception of my mTsrake^ 
But when I reached Nadiad and saw the actual stare 
of things there end heard reporcB about a targe number 
of people from Kheda district having been airestedi it 
fiuddenly dawned upon me that I had committed a 
grave error in calling upon the people in the Kheda 
district and elsewhere ro launch upon civil disobedience 
prematurely I as it now seemed to me. I was address¬ 
ing a public meeting. My confession broughr down 
upon me no small amount of ridicule. But I have 
never regretted having made that confession. For I 
have always held thar it is only when one sees one's 
own mistakes with a convex lens, and does just the 
reverse in the case of others, that one is able to arrive 
ar a just relative estimate of the rwo. I further believe 
that a scrupulous and conscientiotis observance of this 
rule is necessary for one who wants to be a Saryagrahi. 

Let us now see wbac that Himalayan miscakula- 
don was, Eeiorc one can be fit for the practice of 
civil disobedience ^>ne must have rendered n willing 
and respectful obedience to the state lawS^ For the 
moat part we obey such laws out of fear of the 
penalty for cheir breach^ 'and this holds good parti¬ 
cularly in respect of such laws as do not involve a 
moral principle. For instance, an honest, respectable 
man will not suddenly take to stealing, whether there 
is a law against stealing or not, bur this very inati 
will not fed any remorse for failure to obaerve the 
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rule about carrying head4iglics on bicycles £kfter 
Indeed it is doubtful whether he would even accept 
advice kindly abour being more careful in this xesr^ct. 
But he wDutd observe any obijgatoiT rule oi this 
kind* if only to escape the inconvenience of facin|[ m 
prosecution for a breach of the rule. Such compliance 
is not. however, tlic willing and spontaneous obedience 
that is required of a Satyagtahi^ A Satyagiahi obeys 
the laws of society intelligently and of his own free 
will, because he considers it to be his »cred duty to 
do so. It is ordy when a person has thus obeyed the 
laws of society scrupulously that he is in a po^iitiuri 
to judge as to which particular rules arc good and 
just and which uniust and iniquitous. Only then, does 
the right actrue to him of the civil disobedience of 
certain laws in well-defined circumGranceH. My error 
lay iu my failure m observe this necessary liinltationF 
1 bad called on the people co launch upon civil dis^ 
obedience before they had thus qualified themselves 
for it, and this mistake seemed to me of Himalayan 
magnitude. As soon as I entered the Kbeda district, 
bJI the old recollections of the Klieda Snryagraha 
struggle came back to me, and I wondered how I 
could have failed to perceive what 'vaa so obvious. I 
realized that before a people could be fit for offering 
civil diHobedience, they should thoroughly understand 
its deeper implicatiqna. That being so, before re-Htart- 
ing civil disobedience on a mass scale, it would be 
nece$$ary to create a band of well-tried^ purc-hearred 
volunceers who thoroughly underscood the strict condi¬ 
tions of Satyagraha, They could explain these to the 
people, and by sleepless vigilance keep them on the 
right path. 

With these thoughts filling my mind I reached 
Bom bay I raised a corps of Sstyagrahi volunteers 
through the Satyagraha Sabha there* and with their 
help comEnenced the work of educating the people 
with regard to the meaning and inner aigtiificance of 
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^fyagraba. This was principally <ione by issuing Icaf- 
l«E of an educative character hearintf on the subjecr. 

But whilst ihb work was goin^ on. 1 could we 
that It W .15 a difficult task to interest the people in 
the ^coful side of Satyitraha. The volunteers too 
faded TO enlist themselves in large numbers. Nor did 
all those who actually enlisted take anything like a 
redular systematic training, and os the days passed by 
the numlwr of fresh tecmiis bogon graduajjy to dwindle 
instead of to grow. I realized that the progress of the 
training in civil disobedience was not going ro be as 
rapid as I had at firat expected. 


XXXIV 

‘NAVAJIVAN' AND ‘ YOUNG INDIA ^ 

Thvia, whilst this mavcmcitt for the preservatioti 
of non-violence wss muklng steady though Blow pro¬ 
gress on the one hand* Govemment s policy of lawless 
tcpfcssion. was in full career on the other, and was 
manifesting itself in the Punjab in all its nakedness. 
Leaders were put under arrest, mardal law, which 
ill other words meant no law, was prodaimedt special 
tribunals were set up. These tribiinals were not courts 
of justice bat instruments for carrying out the arbitrary 
will of an arirocrar. Sentences were passed unwarranted 
by evidence and in flagrant violation of justice. In 
Amritsar innocent men and wortiin wete ruadc to 
crawl like worms on their bellies. Before this outrage 
the Jalbnwata Bagh tragedy paled into insignificance 
in my eyes, though it was this massacfe principally 
that attracted the attention of the people of India 
and of the world. 

[ was pressed to procted to the Punjab immediately 
in disregard of consequences. I wrote and aho lelc- 
graphed to the Viceroy asking for pcmiission to go 
there, but in vain. If I proceeded without the neces¬ 
sary permission, 1 should not be allowed to cross the 
boundary of the Punjab, but left to find what satts- 
faction I could horn civil disobedience. 1 was thus 
confronted by a serious dilemma. As things stnud. 
to break the order against my entry into the Punjab 
could, it Seemed to me, hardly be clashed os civil 
disobedience, for I did not see around me the kind of 
peaceful atmosphere that 1 wanted, and the unbridled 
repression in the Punjab had futther served to aggravato 
and deepen the feelings of rKSentment. Fot roe. there* 
forCf to oifei civil disiibedience at such a cifflCi even 
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if it wer^ possible, would hnve been like fanning ihe 
fl.iiniLi. I therefore decided not to proceed to tbc 
Punjjb ifi spEteuf the 3tiggestion of friends. It wns a 
hitler pill fur miz Co swallow, Telus of rank jrLjnsEice 
and Oppre^Eon came pouring in daily from the Punjab, 
but all I could do was to sit beJpkssIy by and gnash 
my teeth. 

JmiE then Mr. Horn!man, m whose bands 
Bombay CArenicfe had become a formidable force, was 
fiuddenJy sptrited away by the authoriries. This act of 
the Government seemed to me to be surrounded by 
a foulness which still stinks in my nostrils. I know 
thir Mr, Hjriiimisi never desired lawlessness. He had 
nor Uked tay breaking the prohibjEory order of the 
Punjab' Govemuiunt without the perE^ission cl the 
Saryagraha CuEnmittcej and bad fully cndoiscd tlie 
decision to su^ipend civil disohedicfiCOH I had even 
received from him a Ictfer advising suspension before 
1 had announced my decision co that cfiecL Only 
owing to the distance between Bombay and Ahmedabad 
I got chc Icrccr afrer the announcenient. His sudden 
departution therefore caused me as much pain os 
surprise. 

As a resLilr of these developments 1 was asked by 
the directors of The Ziumhety Chr^^nicle to take up the 
responsibility of conducting that paper. Mr, Brulvi 
was already there on the stall, so not much remained 
to be done by me. but as usual with my nature, the 
respunsibility would Lave become an additional taitK 

But the Government came as it were to my rescue, 
for by its order the publication of 7"^^ Chronicle had 
to be suspended. 

The friends who were dtrecring rhe management 
of The Chronich, vlCo Messrs, Umar Sobani and Shan- 
karlal Danker, were at this time also controJUng Yo^ng 
Indict. They suggested that* in view of the suppression 
of The Chronkle, I should now take up the editorship 
of Young Indict and that, In order to fill the gap left 
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by the foTmer, /nJiii shnuld be cOitvcrt<?d from 

a weeJtly ioTo a bi-wcekly organ. This was I 

fek ulso. t was an^iious to C5!pound tlip inner nudnitig 
oi Satyagraha m rhe public, and also hoped rliat 
through this effort I should at le^sr be able to do 
justice to the Punjab situation. For, behind all I wrotep 
there was potential Sacyagraha* and die Government 
knew as much. I therefis^re readily accepted the sugges¬ 
tion made by these friends. 

Bur how could the general puWtg be trained in 
Satyagr.iha through the medium of Englisih ? My prin-^ 
Cl pal field of work by tn Gujarar. Sjc. Indulat Yajnik 
was ac chat time assocbted with the group of Messrs, 
Sobani and Banker. He was conducting the Gujarati 
monthly Nue<^jivjn which had the iinancinl backing of 
these friends. They placed the monihly at my disposal, 
and further Sjr. Indulnl offered to woik on ft. This 
monthly was converted into a weekly. 

In the meantime Th^ Chronick was rcfiuscitarcd. 
YDung /ndifl was therefore restored ro its original 
weekly form. To hove published the two weeklies from 
two different places would have been very inconvenie nt 
to me and involved more etpcndituro. As 
was already being pubtished from Ahmcdatad Young 
India was also removod die re at my suggestion. 

There were orher reasons besides for this change. 1 
had already learnr fit m my experience of Indran Opinion 
that such journals needed a press of iheir own. More¬ 
over the press laws in force in India at that lime 
were such that, if I wuntcd lO express my views 
untrammelled, the existing pimtirg presses, which 
were naturally run for business^ w'Ouid have hcf^Jtatcd 
ro publish rhem. The need for setting up a pre^s of 
our ow^n, therefore, became all ihe more tmpvrafive, 
and since this could be conveniently done only nt 
Ahtnedabad, Yowfig India too had to he taken there^ 

Through ihese journals 1 now* Commenced to ttie 
best of my ability the work of educating the reading 
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public Jn Sat^A^fElin. Fcth cf iKtni had reached a 
V4fry vt'idc circulaticn, %'hich at cnc roee to 
neTx}ib>Duthi:Dd of foity ilLou^ard each- Eut while ihc 
criTcuIntcon of ^ov^ijiv^n up at a bound, ihat of 

Yoiiix;? India increased only hj slow" deerecs. Alter 
ray iiiEniTcerDtiDn the circularion of both these puraab 
fell to a. low ebU and today stands below eight 
thou!!and^ 

From the very start I set my face against taking 
adverciscraencs in these journals* I do not ihink that 
they have lost anyrbmg thereby. On the contrary, it 
is my bcUef that n has in no small measure helped 
them to maintain their independence- 

Incidentally these journals lielped me also to some 
cxient to remain at peace witlt myself for, whilst 
immediate resort to civil disobedience was out of the 
questionp they enabled rae freely to ventilate my views 
and to put heart into the people. Thus 1 feel llial 
both the journals rendered good service to the people 
in This hour of trial, and did their humble bit towards 
lightening the tyranny of the martial Iaw\ 


XXXV 

IN THE PUNJAB 

Sir Michael O'Dwyei held me TesT>nnsLble lor all 
that hflJ happened in the Punjab, and Komc irate 
ynunit Punjabis held me tespousible for ihc martial 
law. They asserted that, il only 1 had noc siisp^rided 
civil disobedience, there would have been, no Jalian- 
waU Baj^h massacre. Some of them even vrent the 
IcE^^th of chraatening me with assafismation if I went 
to rhe Punjab. 

But I felt rhac my posirion 'ora^ ho enrrect and 
above question that no intelligent person could mis¬ 
understand it. 

I was impatient to go to the Punjabi 1 had nev^r 
been there before, and that made me all the more 
atixiuus to see things for my self. Dr, Sat y a pah Or 
Kitchlu and Pandic Rimbhaj Dutt Chawdbari, who 
had invited me to the Punjab, were at this time in 
jail. But 1 felt sura that the Government could not 
dare to keep them and the othjt prisoners in prison 
far long- A large number of Punjabis used to come 
and see me whenever 1 was in Bombay. I ministered 
to them a word of cheer on these occasions, and that 
would comfort them* My self-coiifidciicc of that time 
was infectious. 

Due my goin;^ to rhe Punjab had to be postponed 
afiatti and again. The Viceroy would say, *not yec\ 
every time I asked for permission to go there, and so 
die thing dragged on* 

In the meantime the Hunter Commitfee was 
announced co hold an inquiry in connection with the 
Punjab Government's doings under the martial Uw^ 
Mr. C* F. Andrews Lad now reached the Punjab, 
latterj gave a heart-rending dcSctipLion of the state 
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of things there* and I formed the impression that the 
martial law atrocities were in fact even worse than 
the press reports had showed. He pressed me urgently 
to come and join him. At the same time Malaviyaji 
sent telegrams asking me to proceed to the Punjab at 
once, I once more telegraphed to the Viceroy asking 
whether I could now go to the Punjab. He wired 
back in reply that I could go there after a certain 
date, I cannot exactly recollect now* but I think it 
was 17th of October, 

The scene that I witnessed on my arrival at 
Lahore can never be effaced from my memory. The 
railway station was from end to end one seething 
mass of humanity. The entire populace had turned 
out of doors in eager expectation, as if to meet a 
dear relation after a long separation, and was delirious 
with joy. I was put up at the late Pandit Rambhaj 
Dutt's bungalow, and the burden of entertaining me 
fell on the shoulders of Shrimati Sarala Devi. A 
burden it truly was, for even then, as now, the place 
where I was accommodated became a veritable cara¬ 
vanserai. 

Owing to the principal Punjab leaders being in 
jail, their place, I found, had been properly taken up 
by Pandit Malaviyaji, Pandit Mocilalji and the late 
Swami Shraddhanandji, Malaviyaji and Shraddhanandji 
I had known intimately before, but this was the first 
occasion on which I came in close personal contact 
with Motilalji, All these leaders, as also such local 
leaders as had escaped the privilege of going to jail, at 
once made me feel perfectly at home amongst them, 
so that I never felt like a stranger in their midst. 

How we unanimously decided not to lead evidence 
before the Hunter Committee is now a matter of 
history. The reasons for that decision were published 
at that time, and need not be recapitulated here. Suffice 
it to say that, looking back upon these events from 
this distance of time, I still feel that our decision to 
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boyccic ihe Ccmmittcp was abioluicly cciicct ard 

pmper. 

A 5 & consequence of the bo^rcott oi ibe 

Hunrer Cnminittce, n was decided to appoint a non- 
official Inquiry Comtniitec, to hold almosi a parallel 
inquiry ou behalf of the. Congress. Pandic Mofilal 
Nehru, the late DeshhanJhu C. R. Das, Sjt, Abbas 
Tyebji+ Sjt, M. R. Jayakar and mysetf were appointed 
to this Commutce^ virtually by Pandit Mulavtyaji. Wo 
distributed ourselves Over various places fer purposei 
of inquiry. The responsibility fot otgiinizing ihe work of 
the Coaimactec devolved on me, and the privilege 
of conducting %he inquiry in the largest number of 
places fdl to my lor^ I got a ram upportuniiy of 
observing at close quarters the people of the Punjab 
and the Punjab villages. 

In the course of my inquiry [made acquaintance 
with the women of ibe Punjab also. It was aS It we 
had known one another for ages. Wherever 1 went ihcy 
came flocking, and laid before me their heaps of yarn. 
My work in coiinretion with the inquiry brought home 
to me the fact that the Punjah could became a great 
field for khadi work. 

As I proceeded further and fuEihcr wiih my inquiry 
into the atrocicies that had been CDinmitted on the 
people, 1 cjame acru^^s tales of Government's tyranny 
and tha arbiiTary despotism of ks a^fice^a such as I 
WPS hardly prepared for, and they filled me wirh deep 
pain. What surprised me then, and what sUll continues 
to fdl me with surprise, was the fart chat a province 
that had furnished the largest numbei: of soldiers to 
the British GovEtttment during the w'ar, should have 
taken all these brucal escesses lying down. 

The task of drafting the report of this Cornmieree 
W3^ also entrusted to me. I would recommend a perusal 
of this report to anyone who wants to have an idea 
of the kmd of atrocities that w^ere perpetrated on the 
Punjab people. All rhar 1 wis^h to say here about It i^ 
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that there is not a single conscious ciaiBccaticn in h 
anywhere, and every scaceuienc made in it is sub> 
iranriated by evidence. Moreover, the evidence publisbed 
was only a fraction of what was in the Connnittec'i 
possession. Not a single statement, regarding the 
validity of which there was the slightest room fnr 
doubt, was permitted to appear in the reporr. This 
report, preparetl as it was solely with .1 view to bringing 
out the truth and nothing hut the truth, will enable the 
reader to see to what lengths the British Government is 
capable of going, and what inhumanities and barbariries 
it is capable of perpetrating in order to maintain its 
power. So far as I am aware, not a single stareinent 
made in this report has ever been disproved. 


XXXVI 

THE KHILAFAT AGAINST COW PROTECTION? 

We must flow leave, far the time being thc&e 
dark happenings in the Punjab. 

The Congress inquury inro Dyerism in the Punjab 
had just ccminenctd, when I received a letter of invj* 
ration ro be present at a joint conference of Hindus 
and Musnlmans that was to meet at Delhi ro-delibctaco 
on the Khilafac question. Among the signatoriei to it 
were the late Hakim AjmHl Khan Saheb and Mr. Asaf 
All, The late Swami Shraddhanandji, it was stated, 
would be attending and. if I remember aright, he was 
to be the vice-president of the conference, which, so 
far as 1 can recollect, was to bc held in the November 
of that year. The conlerence was to deliberate on 
the situation arising out of the Kliilafat betrayal, and on 
the {]uestio]i as to whether the Hindus and Musalmans 
should take any part in the peace celebrations. The 
letter of invitation went on to say, among other things# 
that not only the Khilafat question but the question 
of cow protection as well w^ould he discussed at eIic 
conforenccn and it would, therefore# afford 3 gnldGH 
opportunity (or a settlement of the cow question* I 
did not like chis reference to the cow question. In 
my kttet m reply to the invitation, therefore, whilst 
ptomking to do my best to attend, I suggested that the 
two questions should not be miiccd up together or 
considered In rhe spirit of 3 bargain* bur should be 
decided on their own merits and treated separately. 

With these thoughts filling my mind# I wTnt to 
the conference. It was a very well attended garhering, 
though it did not present the spectacle of later gacher- 
ings that were attended by tens of thousands. 1 discussed 
the questiun referred to above with the late Swami 
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Shraddhanandji, who was presant at the conference. 
He appreciated my argument and left it to me to place 
it before the conference* I likewise discussed it with 
the late Hakim Saheb, Before the conference I con¬ 
tended that, if the Khilafat question had a just and 
legitimate basis, as I believe it had, and if the Govern¬ 
ment had really committed a gross injustice, the Hindus 
were bound to stand by the Musalmans in their demand 
for the redress of the Khilafat wrong. It would ill 
become them to bring in the cow question in this 
connection, or to use the occasion to make terms with 
the Musalmans, just as it would ill become the Musal¬ 
mans to offer to stop cow slaughter as a price for the 
Hindus' support on the Khilafat question. But it would 
be another matter and quite graceful, and reflect great 
credit on them, if the Musalmans of their own free 
will stopped cow slaughter out of regard for the 
religious sentiments of the Hindus, and from a sense 
of duty towards them as neighbours and children of 
the same soil. To take up such an independent attitude 
was, I contended, their duty, and would enhance the 
dignity o£ their conduct. But if the Musalmans con¬ 
sidered it as their neighbourly duty to stop cow 
slaughter, they should do so regardless of whether 
the Hindus helped them in the Khilafat or not. 
‘That being so, ' I argued, ‘the two questions should 
be discussed independently of each other, and the 
deliberations of the conference should be confined to 
the question of the Khilafat only* My argument 
appealed to those present and, as a result, the question 
of cow protection was not discussed at this con¬ 
ference. 

But in spite of my warning Maulana Abdul Bari 
Saheb said: ‘No matter whether the Hindus help us 
or not, the Musalmans ought, as the countrymen of the 
Hindus, out of regard for the latter s susceptibilities, 
to give up cow slaughter.* And at one time it almost 
looked as if they would really put an end to it. 
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There waj n suggesttort from fforne quartern that 
the Punjab quearion should be Tocked on lo tbar of 
the Khibfar wrong. I opposed the prcposal^ The 
Punjab quest ion» 1 Baid, wa^ h Luca! affair and couM 
not therefore weigh with us in aur decision lo parti- 
dpate or not in the JKVCe cetebrarions- If we miied 
up the IuchI question wkh the fChilafat quearinn, w hich 
arose directly out of tlie peoce terms, we should be 
guilty of a aerioua indiscretion. My argument easily 
carried convicrion. 

Maulana Ha!ir 2 irMohani w'es present in this meeting. 
1 bad known him even before^ but it was only her# 
that I discovered w^har a fighter he was. We differed 
from each other almost from rhe very beginning, and 
ill several matters the dtfferences have persisted. 

Among the numerous resolutions thac were passed 
at this CQnfereLice, one called upon both Hindus and 
Musalmans to take the Swadeshi vow, and a 
nnrural earollary to it, to boycott foreign goods. Khadt 
had nor as yet found irs proper place. This was not 
a resolutioit that Ha*rat Saheb would accept. Hia, 
object was to wreak vengeance on the Brtcish Empire 
in case justice was denied in the matter of the Khilaf^T 
Accordingly, he hroughr in a counrer proposal for the 
boycotr purely of British goods so far as practicable. 
1 opposed it on the score of principle* as also of ptac- 
ticabdiiy, adducing for it those arguments that have 
now become pretty familiar, 1 also put before the 
conference tny viewpoint of non-violence. I noticed 
that my orguments made n deep impression on the 
audience, Hasrac Mohani’a speech had 

be#n received with such loud acclamations that 1 was 
afrftid char mine would only be a cry in the wildci- 
ness. I had made bold to speak only because I felt 
that it would be a dereliction of duty not to lay ray 
views before the conference. But, to my agreeable 
surprise, my speech was followed with the closcat 
sttencian by chose present, and evoked a fall measure 
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of supporr among thos^ on the pTat/oici, and speaker 
after speaker rose to deliver speeches in support of 
my views. The leaders were able to see that not onlf 
the boycott of Britjsh ^ooJs fuii of its purrnse, 
but would, if adopted, make of them s lau^hin^ Ktnclc. 
XbL^rc was hardly a man prvsifnt in that assembly but 
had Aiitiie article of Brhish manufacruTe an his p4'r^on« 
Many of the audience ihcTcfure realiied lhat nnrhing 
but hnrm could result fmm adcipiing a resoluiinn ihat 
even chose who vorrd for it W45jg unable ^,o carry nur, 

*Mere boycott of foreign doih cannot farlsiy uff, 
for who knows bow long ic will be, before wc shalt 
be able to manufacture Swadeshi cloih in syfficient 
quantity for our needs, and before we can bring about 
an elfectiva boycott of foreign cloth? We wanrsome¬ 
thing that will produce an immediate effect on the 
British. Let your boycott of foreign cloth Stands we 
do not mind ici but jfive us something quseker^ and 
speedier in addidon * — so spoke in elfcct Maulana 
Hasrar Mohani. Even as i was listening to him. I 
fetr that something new, over and above boycott of 
foreign cloth, would be necessary. An immediate boy¬ 
cott of foreign clorh seemed to mC al$0 to be a clear 
intpossibility at that time. I did not then know that 
wc could, if we liked, produce enough khadi for all 
our clothing requitemenrs; this was only a laier dia- 
CQvery. On the other hand* I knew even then that, if 
we depended on the mills alone for effecting the 
boycott of foreign clothe we shctild be betrayed, 1 
was still in the middle of thia ddemoia when ihe 
Maulana concluded his speech. 

1 was handicapped for want of suitable Hindi or 
Urdu words. This was my (irst occasion for deJi'-er- 
ing an argumentative speech before an audience 
especjolly composed of Mu&aliuaiiS of ihe ^orlh. I 
had spahen in Urdu at the Muslim League at Calcutta* 
but It was only for a ffw minuteSi and the speech 
was intended only to be a feeling appeal to the 
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^udicnirc. HcrCp on the CCXkXmty, ! was faced with a 
ciitTcaik if pot audience, lo ^tem I had to 

explain and hrinil borne my viewpoint. But I had 
ease aside all shyness, I not theie to deliver an 
address in the fauklcsSk polished Urdu of the Delhi 
but CO place before the gathering my views 
in such broken Hindi as 1 could cccrinand^ And in 
this I was succesffuL This tneettng afforded me a 
direct pruof ol ilic fact that Hindi-Utou alone could 
he coin e the liifgua /’rarren of India, Had I Spoken in 
English^ I could not have prodiLced the imptession 
thac I did on the audience^ and the Maulana might 
not have felt called upon to deliver his challenge. 
Nor, if he had delivered it. could 1 have taken it up 
eftectivelyH 

1 could not hit upon a suitable Hindi or Urdu 
word for the new ideap and that put me out some¬ 
what. At last 1 described it by the word ' non-co¬ 
operation/ an expression ihot I ui^cd for I he first 
tiaie at this meeting, the Maulana was delivering 
his speech, it seemed to me that it was vain for him 
to talk about effective rEsbtarce to a GuvctLEDcnt 
with which be wa 3 co-eperating in more rhan one 
thing, if reaort to arms was impossibk or undesirable. 
The only true resistance to the Government, it there¬ 
fore seemed to me, was to cease to co-operate with 
it. Thus I arrived ot the woid tion-co-cpcration. I 
had not then a clear idea ot all its manituld ituplico^ 
tions. 1 therefore did unc enter into details. I simply 
said: 

' The Musa 1 mans have adopted a very important 
resoluiion. If the peace terms arc unfavouratile to 
rhenj—which m^iy God forbid-^ihey will Stop all 
co-operation with Govemmenr. It is an inalienable 
right of the people thus to withhold crv-operatioti- 
We are not bound to retain Government tiilca and 
honours, or to continue in Govciniuent service. If 
Govemmenr should betray us m a great cause like 
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the Khilafatt wc could not do othervise than non-^o* 
operate. Wc arc therefore cntitlEd lo non'-co-opeme 
with Government in case of a betrayal.* 

But months elapsed before the word non-co-opera¬ 
tion became current coin. For the tirne being it wna 
lost in the proceedings of the conference. Indeed 
when 1 supported the co-operation resolution at the 
Congress which net at Anritear a month Jatrr, I did 
so in the hope that the betrayal would never ccnei 
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Th<^ Punjab Gavemment could uot kc<?p in confine* 
menr the hundreds of Punjabis who. under the martial 
biw regime, bad been clapped into j^il un the strength 
of the most meagre evidence by tribunals that were 
courra only in name. There was such an outcry all 
round against this ilagrant piece of injusrice that their 
further incarceration became impossible. Most of the 
prisoners were released before the Congress opened, 
LaU Harkishanlal and the other leaders were aU 
released* whilo the wision of the Congress was still in 
progress. The Ali Brothers ton arrived there straight 
from jail The people's joy knew no hounds. Pandit 
Moiital Nehru, who, at the sacrifice of his splendid 
practice, had made the Punjab his headquarters and had 
done great service^ was the Preside nr of thu Congress: 
the laEc Swami Shraddhanandji was rhe Chainoan of 
the Reception Committee. 

Up to this tim« my share in the annual proceedings 
of rha Congress was confined only to the conscructivc 
advocacy of Hindi by making my speech in the national 
language^ and to presenting in that speech the case of 
the Indians overseos. Nor did 1 expect to be called 
n\^n to do anything more this year. But, had 
happened on many a previous oceasiorir responsible 
work came to me aU of a sudden. 

The King^s announcement on the new reforms had 
just been issued- It was not wholly satisfactory even to 

me. and was unsatisfactory to everyone else. But 1 felt 
at that time that tlie reforms, though defccrivei could 
still he accepted. £ felt in the King^s announcement 
and ils language rhe hand of Lord Siitha, end it l^nt 
a ray of hope. Bur esperienceci stalwares like the late 
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Lok^Toanya and Dd&habcindliu Chi^taranjaci Das shook 
choir heads- Pandit Malaviyaji was neutraL 

Pandir Malaviyaji had harboured me in his own 
roDEZi. I had a glimpse of the simplicity oC his life an 
the occasion of the foundation ceremony of rhe Hindu 
University^ but On this occasion, being in the same 
room with him. I was abk to observe his daily rourine 
in the closes e detail, and what I saw filled me with 
joyful surprise. His tooin presented the appearance of 
a free inn for all the poor. You could hardly cross 
from one end ro the other. It was so crowded. It was 
accessible at all odd hours lo chance visitors who had 
the licence to take as much of his time as they hked 
In a comet of this crib lay my cknrpoi^ in ail its 
dignity. 

But I may not occupy this chapter with a descrip¬ 
tion of Malaviyaji s mode of living, and must return 
to my subject. 

I was thus enabled to hold daily diBcuBsiona with 
Malaviyajif who UScd lovingly to explain to me, like an 
elder brother^ the various viewpoints of the different 
parties. I saw that my parddpation in the dcUberationi 
on the resolution on the reforms was inevitable- 
Having had my share of responsibility in the drawing 
up of the Congress report on the Punjab wrongs, I 
felt that all that still remained to be done in that 
connection must claim my attention. Tbete had lo be 
deatingsi svith Govemineitc in that matter. Then similarly 
there was the Khilafat tjuesiion. I further believed at 
that rime that Mr Montagu would not hettay or allow 
India’s cause to be betrayed. The release of the Alt 
Brothers and orher prisoncra too seemed to me to be 
an auspicious sign. In these dreumstances I felt that 
a resolution nor rejecting hut accepting the reforms 
was the correct thing. DeshabaiHlhu Chittaranjan Da*, 
on the other band, held firioly to the view that the 
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reforms otifiht co be rejected as wholly inadequate and 
unsatisfactory^ The late Loknmanya was more or less 
fieutrah but had decided to throw In his wei|tht on the 
side of any tesiDlution that the Desha ha ndhu might 
approve. 

The idea of having to diffor from such seasoned, 
well-tried and universally revered Jeaders was unbear¬ 
able to mo* But on the other hand the voice of 
conscience was clear. 1 tried to mn away from the 
Congre^^s and suggested to Pandit Malaviyaji and 
Motitaljl that it would he in the general interest it 
1 absented myself from the CongreiS for the rest of 
the scssionH It would save me from having to make an 
exhibition of my difference with such estEemEd leaders. 

Buc my suggestion found no favour w'iih these twro 
RETiiors. The news of my proposal was samehow^ 
whispered to Lala tiarhishanlal. *Tliis will never do. 
It will very much liiurt the feelings of the Punjabis; 
he said. ! discu-wd the matter with Lukamanya, 
Oeshabandhu and Mr* jLnnah+ but no way out could 
he found. Finally I laid bare my dbrress to Mahiviyaji. 
M see no prospect of a compiotnia^, * 1 told hinit "and 
il lam to move my resolution^ a. division will have to 
be called and votes taken. Bui I do not find here 
any arrangements for it. The practice in the open 
aession of the Congress so far has been tu take votes 
by a show of hands with the rexulr that all dbcinctitin 
between vuiitnrs and detegatex is lost* w'hile* ax for 
taking a count of voces in such vast asscmbljes^ w'e 
have no means at all. So ir comes to this tliat, even 
if 1 w'ant to call a division. d:cru will be no facility 
fur it* nor meaning in it-' But Lala Harkixhanlal came 
to the rescue and undenuok to make the neceisEary 
arrange lUt'nts. * We will not/ he said. ' permit visitors 
in the Congress pandal on the day on wdticfi voiing 
is to take place. And m for taking the count, welL I 
shall see ro thar. But you must nor absent yourself 
from the Congreax; 
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I capitulated; I frani^^d tpy resi^IutiDn, and in heart 
trembling undertook to move it Pandit Malaviyaji 
and Mr. Jinn^ih wore to support it, I could rtotice 
that, aUhough our iliffercnere of opinion was free ftom 
any ttCiCc ol bittctnas^i, and although our speeches too 
contdined nothing but cold rcajsonmg, the people could 
not stand the very face of a differenceric pained diein. 
They wanted unanimiEj. 

Even while speeches were being delivered^ efforts 
to settle the difiereiicc were being made on the plat¬ 
form, and nute^ were being freely CTchsnged among 
tliE leaders far that purpose. Malaviyaji was leaving 
na srone unturned to bridge rhe gulf. Jusc rhen 
Jeramdas handed ov^er his omendmcnc to me and 
pleaded in bis own sweet manner to save the dcleeates 
from the dileoania of a division* His amendment 
appealed to me. Malaviyaifs eye was already scanning 
every quarter fur a my of hope, 1 told him that 
Jeramdas's amendment sceened to me tO be Ukcly tO 
be acceptable to bath the parties. The Lokomanya* 
ro whom it wiis next shown, said* * \ i C. R. Da^ 
approves, I will have no objection.* Deshabandhii at 
last chawed, and cast m look cowards Sjc- Be pin 
Chandra P.il for cn dorse me nn Mabviyaji wSs filled 
with hope. He snarched away the slip of paper con¬ 
taining the amendment, and before Deshabandhu had 
Even ptonounced a definite ‘ yea^ shouted out, ‘ Brother 
delegates^ you Will be glad to learn that a cocipromiBC 
has been reached.’ WJiar followed beggars description. 
The pandal was rent with the dapping of hands, and 
the erstwhile glrKuny faces of the audiencE lit up with 

m- 

It is hardly necessary to deal with the text of the 
amendment. My object here is only to describe how 
this resolution was undertaken jis part Cif my experi¬ 
ments with which these ebaptera deuL 

Tbe eompronuse further increased tny responsibility^ 
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I must regard my participation in Congress pro¬ 
ceedings at Amritsar as my real entrance into the 
Congress politics. My attendance at the previous 
Congresses was nothing more perhaps than an annual 
renewal of allegiance to the Congress. I never felt on 
these occasions that I had any other work cut out 
for me except that of a mere private, nor did I desire 
more. 

My experience of Amritsar had shown that there 
were one or two things for which perhaps I had some 
aptitude and which could be useful to the Congress. 
I could already see that the late Lokamanya, the 
Deshabandhu, Pandit Motilaiji and other leaders were 
pleased with my work in connection with the Punjab 
inquiry. They used to invite me to their informal 
gatherings where, as I found, resolutions for the Sub¬ 
jects Committee were conceived. At these gatherings 
only those persons were invited who enjoyed the 
special confidence of the leaders and whose services 
were needed by them. Interlopers also sometimes found 
their way to these meetings. 

There were, for the coming year, two things which 
interested me, as I had some aptitude for them. One 
of these was the memorial of the Jalianwala Bagh 
Massacre. The Congress had passed a resolution for 
it amid great enthusiasm. A fund of about five lakhs 
had to be collected for it. I was appointed one of the 
trustees. Pandit Malaviyaji enjoyed the reputation of 
being the prince among beggars for the public cause. 
But I knew that I was not far behind him in that 
respect. It was whilst I was in South Africa that I 
discovered my capacity in this direction. I had not 
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the unrivalled ma^c of Malaviy^ji for cammandin^ 
princely donations from the potentHtes of India. But 
1 knew that there no question of appruachin^ 

the Rajaa and Maharajas for donations for the Jalian- 
wala Bagh metnoriaL The main responsibility f^or 
the collection thus fell* as 1 had expected* on. my 
shoulders. The generous citiiens of Bombay Bubscribed 
most liberally, and the memorial mist has at present 
B handsome credir balance in the bant. But the 
problem rhat faces the country today is what kind 
of memorial to erect on the ground, to sanctify 
which,. Hindus p Musalmans and Sikhs mingled their 
blood. The three cominuiiities, instead of being 
bound in a bond of amity and Love, are, to ail appear¬ 
ance, ac war with one another, and the nation 15 ar 
a loss as to how to utilize the mpmuriiil fund- 

My other aptitude which the Congress could 
utillre was as a draftsman. The Congress kadeis had 
found that I had a faculty for condensed expression, 
which I had acquired by long practice. The then 
existing constitution of the Congress was Gokhalers 
legacy. He had framed ti few rulcj which served as a 
basis for running the Congress machinery. The inter- 
earing history of the framing of these rules I had 
learnt from Gokhale's own lips. But everybody had 
now come to feel that these rules were no longer 
adequate for the ever increasing busincaa of the Con¬ 
gress. The question had been coming up year after 
year. The Congress at that time had practically no 
machinery functioning during the incerval between 
sesBion and aession. Or for dealing with fresh contin¬ 
gencies that might arise in the course of the year. 
The exisring rules provided for three secretaries but 
as a matter of fact only one of them was a functioning 
secretary, and even he was not a wholc^timer^ How 
was he, sing!e-bended, to run the Congress office^ to 
think of the future, or to discharge during the current 
year the obligadona contracted by die Congress in 
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the past ? During that year, therefore, everybody felt 
that this question wouLd asiume all the more impor¬ 
tance. The Congress was too unwieldy a body for 
the djscuS$iOR of public affairs. There was no limit 
net to the number of delegates in the Cangrcfli 
or to die number of delcgaceu that each province 
could return. Some improvemonr upon the existing 
chaotic condition was dius felt by everybody to be an 
imperative necessiity. I utulerccok the responsibility of 
framing a consritution on one cunditioti. I Saw llmt 
there were two lead^rs^ viz.i rbe Lokamanya and the 
Deshabandbu who had the greacest bold on the public. 
1 requested char they, as the representatives of the 
people, should be assTKiatod with me on the Committee 
for [raming the constitution. But since it was ohvioua 
that they would not have the time personally to parti* 
cipate in die constitution-making work, I suggested 
that two per:jons enjoying their confidence should be 
appninted along with me on the Consrifution Committee^ 
and rhac the number of irs personnel should he limited 
ro three. This suggestion was accepred by the lace 
Lokamanya and the bte Deshabandhu, who suggested 
the names of Sjts. Kctkar and LB. Sen respectively 
as cheir proxies. The Const it u don Committee could 
HOC even once come together, but wc were able to 
consult with each other by correspondence, and in 
tho end presented a unanimous report. I regard this 
constitution with a certain measure of pride. 1 hold 
tJiat, if we could fully work out this consritution, the 
mete fact of working it our would bring us Sivaraj. 
Wich the Bssumption of this responsibility I niay be 
paid to have made my teal entrance into the Congresa 
politias- 
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1 da not remember ro have Seen a bandloom or 
a spinning wheel when, m 1908 I described it Li Hind 
Sw^mi as the panacea lot the firtiwing pauperism of 
India. In. that book 1 took it as understood that 
anythinthat helped India to get rid of the frinding 
poveriy of her would in the same process also 

establish Swaraj. Even in llSlS. when I returned to 
India from South Africa, I had not actually seen a 
spinning wbeeL When the Satyagraba Ashrani was 
founded at Sabarmari, we iiitri3duce-d a few handlooms 
there. But no sooner had we done this than we found 
ourselves up against a difficultyi All of us belonged 
either ro the liberal professions or to business; not one 
of us was an artisan. We needed a weaving expert to 
teach us to weave before we could work the looms. 
One was at last procured from Palanpur, but be did 
not cammunicate to us the wboto of bis att. But 
Maganlal Gandhi tva& not to be easily baffled. Possessed 
of a natural ralent for rnechBTiicSt he was abk fully to 
master the art before long, and one after another 
several new weavers were trained up in the Ashram. 

The object that we set before ourselves was to 
be able to clothe Qiirselvefi entirely ICi cloth inanu- 
facrured by our own hands. We therefore forthwiib 
discarded the use of tnill-'woven doth, and all the 
members of the Ashram resolved to wear hand-woven 
cloth made from Indian yarn only. The adoption ol 
this pracrice brought na a world of experience, it 
enabled us to know* from diiECt contact, the condi¬ 
tions ol life among the weaven* the extent of their 
production^ the handicaps in the way of their obtaining 
their yarn supply, the way in which they were being 
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made victims of fraud, and, lastly, their ever growing 
indebtedness. We were not in a position immediately 
to manufacture all the cloth for our needs. The 
alternative therefore was to get our doth supply from 
handlooiD weaver&i But rcatly-mado clotb from Indioni 
milUyara was not easily obtainable either from the 
clotb-dealers of frtitn the weavers themselves. All the 
fine cloth woven by the weavers Wtis frona foreign 
yam, since Indian mills did nor spin fitic counts- 
today the outturn of higher counts by Indian mills is 
very limited, whilst highest counts they caitoor spin at 
all It was after the greatest elfort that we were at 
last able to find some weavers who condcsceudcd to 
wejvc Swadeshi yarn for us, and only on coiidiiion 
that rhe Ashram would take up all the cloth that they 
might produce. By thus adopting cloth tvoven from 
mill-yam as our wear, and propagating it among our 
friends, we made ourselves voluntary agents of the 
Indian spinning mills. This tn its cum brought US into 
contact with the milK and enabled us to know some' 
thing about tbeir manage ment and the it handicaps. 
We saw that the aim of the mills was more and more 
Co weave rhe yam spun by them; their ct>-openition 
with the handloom weaver was not willing, but un- 
avDtdable and temporary^ Wc became impatient to he 
able to spin Out own yam* It was clear that, until 
we canid do this ourselves, dependence on the mills 
would remain. We did not feel that wc could render 
any service to the country by continuing as agents of 
Indian spinning mills. 

No end of difficulties again faced un- We could 
get neither a spinning wheel nor a spinner to teach 
us how to spin* We were employing some wheels far 
filling pearns and bobbins for weaving in the Ashram. 
But wc had no idea that these could be used as spin¬ 
ning wheels. Once Kalidas Jhaveri discovered a woman 
who* he said, would demonscrace to us how spinning 
was done. We aeuc to her a member of the Ashram 
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who was known for his great verBatility in kamitig 
new things. But even he rerumcd wirhout wresting 
the secret of the art. 

So ibe time passed on, and my imparience grew 
with the time. 1 plied every chance visitor to the 
Ashram who was likely to possess some iriformation 
abour handspinning with quesuans about the art. But 
the art hemg confined to women and having been all 
but exterminated, tf there was some stray spinner still 
surviving in some obscure corner, only a member of 
chat sex was likely to find out her whereabouts. 

In the year 1917 I was taken by ray Gujarati 
friends to preside at the Broach Educational Con* 
ference. It was here rhat I discovered that remarkable 
lady Gangabehn Majenundar, She was a widow, but 
her enterprising Spirit knew no bounds. Her education, 
in the accepted sense of the term, was not much. 
But in courage and common sense she easily surpasse^l 
the general run of our educacce! women. She had 
already got rid of the curse of untnuebability, and 
fearlessly moved among and served the suppressed 
classes. She bad means tJ-f her own, and her needs 
were few. She had a well seasoned constitution, and 
went about everywhere without an escort. She felt 
quire at home on horseback. I came to know her more 
intimately at the Godhra Conference. To litr 1 poured 
out my grief about the ebarkha. and she lightened my 
burden by a promise to prosecute an earnest and 
incessant search for the Spinning wheel. 


XL 

FOUND AT LAST ] 


At last, after oo end of wandering in Gujarat, 
Gangiibelm foimd tbe spinriing ^lieel in Vijapur in the 
Baroda State. Quite a number nf people ttiere had 
spinning wheels in their hames. but had long since 
consigned them to the lottS as useless lumber. They 
erepressed to Gangabehn their readiness to resume 
spinning» if someone piouLised to provide them with 
a regular supply of and to buy the yarn spun 

by them. Gangabebn comm unicn ted the joyful new^Si 
to me* The providing of slivers was found to be a 
difficult casfc^ On my mentioning the ihing to the 
late Umar Soboni, he solved the difficulty by ilnme¬ 
diately undertaking to send a sufficient supply of 
silvers from his niilL I sent to Gangabeho the slivers 
received from Umar Sobnnit and toon yarn began lo 
poor in at such a rate that it became quite a problem 
how to cope widi it. 

Mr Umar Sobani^s generosity was great, but still 
one could not go on raking ndvantage of it for ever. 
1 felt ill at case, continuously receiving slivera from 
him. Moreover, it seemed to me to be fundamentally 
wrung to uge miJUslivers, II one couJd use milUsliv^'rs, 
why not use mill-yam as well ? Surely no mills 
supplied slivers tu the anciencs? Hnw did they make 
their silvers then? Wirh these thoughts in my mind 
r suggested to Gangabehn to find carders who could 
supply silvers. She confidently iindertook the task- 
She engaged a carder who was prepared to card 
cotton. He demanded thirty-live rup4eSt if not much 
more, per month. I considered no price too high at 
the time. She trained a few youngsters to make silvers 
Out of the carded cottOHi T begged for cotton in 
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Bombay. Sjt. YasUv^tprasad Desaj at oncc res- 
ponded« Gan ga be bn's enterprise thus prospered beyond 
cKpectanon, Sbe found out weavers to weave the 
yarn that was spun In Vijapur, and £Ooti Vijapur 
Khadi gained a name for itself. 

While these developments were taking place in 
VijapurT the spinning wheel gained a rapid footing in 
the Ashram. Maganial Gandhi^ by bringing to bear 
all his splendid meehatiical talent on the wheel, made 
many improvements in it, and wheels and their acce¬ 
ssories began to he manufactured ac iho Ashram. The 
first piece of khadi manufacrured in the Ashram cost 
17 annas per yard. I did not hef^itate tO commend 
this very coarse khadi at that rate to friends, who 
willingly paid the price. 

1 was laid up in bed at Bombay, But I was fit 
enough to make searches for the wheel there. At last 
I chanced upon two spinner$. They charged one rupee 
for a secf of yarn, i, c,, 28 fo/cis or nearly three 
quBiters of a pound. 1 was then ignorant of the 
economics of kliadi. 1 considered no price too high 
for Securing hands pun yarn. On comparing the rates 
paid by me with those paid in Vijapur I found that 
r wns being cheated. The spinners refused rn agree 
to any rcdiuction in rheir rates. So I had to dispense 
wdth their services. Bur they served their purpose. 
Tlicy taught spinning to Shrimaiis Avantikahai. Ramibat 
KamJar, the widowed mother of Sjt, Shankorlal Banker 
and Shrimati Vasumatibehn. The wheel began merrily 
to hum in my room, and 1 may say without ejcaggera- 
tion that it 3 hum had no small share in restoring me 
CO health. I am prepared to admit chut its effect was 
more p^ychnlagical than physical. But then it only 
shows how powerfully the physical in man reacts to 
the psychologicaL I tcKi set my hand to the wheel, 
but did not do much with it at the time. 

In Bomboy, again, the same old problem of 
obtaining a supply of hand-made clivers presented 
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itself. A carder twanging his bow used to pass daily 
by Sjt. Revashankar’s residence. I sent for him and 
learnt that he carded cotton for stuffing mattresses. 
He agreed to card cotton for slivers, but demanded 
a stiff price for it, which, however, I paid. The yarn 
thus prepared I disposed of to some Vaishnava friends 
for making from it the garlands for the pavitra ekadashi. 
Sjt. Shivji started a spinning class in Bombay. All 
these experiments involved considerable expenditure. 
But it was willingly defrayed by patriotic friends, 
lovers of the motherland, who had faith in Khadi. 
The money thus spent, in my humble opinion, was not 
wasted. It brought us a rich store of experience, and 
revealed to us the possibilities of the spinning wheel. 

I now grew impatient for the exclusive adoption 
of khadi for my dress. My dhoti was still of Indian 
mill cloth. The coarse khadi manufactured in the 
Ashram and at Vijapur was only 30 inches in width. 
I gave notice to Gangabehn that, unless she provided 
me with a khadi dhoti of 45 inches width within a 
month, I would do with coarse, short khadi dhoti. 
The ultimatum came upon her as a shock. But she 
proved equal to the demand made upon her. Well 
within the month she sent me a pair of khadi dhdiis 
of 45 inches width, and thus relieved me from what 
would then have been a difficult situation for me. 

At about the same time Sjt. Lakshmidas brought 
Sjt. Ramji, the weaver, with his wife Gangabehn from 
Lathi to the Ashram and got khadi dhotis woven at 
the Ashram. The part played by this couple in the 
spread of khadi was by no means insignificant. They 
initiated a host of persons in Gujarat and also outside 
into the art of weaving handspun yarn. To see 
Gangabehn at her loom is a stirring sight. When this 
unlettered but self-possessed sister plies at her loom, 
she becomes so lost in it that it is difficult to distract 
her attention, and much more difficult to draw her 
eyes off her beloved loom. 


XU 

AN INSTRUCTIVE DIALOGUE 


Frtini its very inception the khadi raovement. 
Swadeshi movement as it was then called, evoked 
much cciticuta from the miJl-owtiers. The late Umar 
Snhani, a capable inill^owncr himself, not only f[ave 
me the benefit of his Own knowledftc and ejjperience. 
but kept me in touch with the opinion of the other 
mill'Owners as well. The argument advanced by one 
ot these deeply impressed him. He pressed me to meet 
him. I agreed. Mr. Sobani atranged the interview. 
The mitl^owner opened the conversation. 

‘ Vou know that there lias been Swadeshi agitation 
before now t ‘ 

■ Yes. 1 do,* r replied. 

’ You are also aware that in the days of the 
Partition we, the mill-owners, fully exploited the 
Swadeshi movemenc. When it was at its height, we 
raised the prices of doth, and did even worse things. 

' Yes, I have heard something about it, and it has 
grieved me.' 

* I can understand youT grief, hut 1 can sec no 
ground for it, Wc are not conducting our business 
out of phllarithropy. We do it for profit, wc have 
got to satisfy the shareholders. The price of an article 
is governed by the demand for it, ^Vho can check 
the law of demand and supply ? The Bengalis should 
have known that their agication was bound to send 
up the price of Swadeshi cloth by stimulating the 
demand for it.’ 

i interrupted : ‘The Bengali*like me were trustful 
in their nature. They believed, in the fulness of their 
faith, that the mill-owners would not be so utterly 
selfish and unpatriotic ai to betray their country in 
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hour oi iti and cvnn to go tlii^ length, as 

did. of fraudulently psasinA off foreign cloth ks 
SwaJe^hL" 

' I knev^ your believing nature,* he reioined: ' that 
IS w3iy I pu: you to the trouble of coming to me. so 
thiE I tuighE watEi you agaiusE falling into the &ame 
errnr os thesE; simple-hearted Baagalis." 

With these words the millH[>wner beckoned to his 
clerk who was staJiding by to produce samples ot the 
stuff til nr W 33 henig laanufactured in his milt. Point¬ 
ing to ir he Raid: ^ Look at this stuff. This is the 
latesc variety turned out by our mill It is meeting 
With n widespread demand. We manufacture it fmm 
the waste. Naturally, therefore, ii i$ cheap. We send 
it as far North as the valleys of the Himaliyas, We 
have agencies all over the country, even in places 
where your voice or your agents can never reach. 
Y^u can ^thus see that we do nnt stand in need of 
more ageuta. BesideSt ycu ought to know that IxidiaV 
production of cloth falls far short of ics requiremenrs. 
The question of Swadeshi, therefore, largely resolves 
nselr into one of production. The tDoment we can 
increase our production sufficiently^ and improve its 
quality to the necessary extenti the import of foreign 
clot El will automatically My advice to you^ 

therefore, is not TO carry on your agitation on its 
present li:iei, bur to tum yout atteniion co the 
ercctfon of fresh mills. What we need is not propa¬ 
ganda ro inflate demand for our goods, but greater 
pTfiducrion/ 

' Then, surely, you will bleies my effort, if 1 am 
already engaged in that very thing,* I asked. 

'How ran that h&?^ he exclaimed, a bit puzzled, 
' hut maybe, you are rhinking of promoting the 
establishment of new mills, in which case you certainly 
desen'e to be congratulated*' 

* I am nor doing exactly that/ 1 explained, ^hut 
1 am engaged in the revival of the spinning wheel' 
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'What IS that?^ he ascked^ feeling Still moffe at 
3ca. I told him all about the spinning wheel and the 
story oi my long quest after it, and added, 'I am 
entirely of your opiniom it is no use my hreeming 
virrually an agent for the mills. That would do more 
harm than good to the country. Our mills will not 
be in want of custom for a long time to eoire. My 
work should bot and therefore is, to organize ihc pfo- 
due non of handspun cloth* and to find means for the 
disposal of the khadi thus produced. I am, therefore* 
CDncentrating my attention on the production of khadi. 
1 swear by this form of Swadeshi, because through it 
1 can provide work to the Ecmi-staived, semi-i^mployed 
women of India. My idea is to get these women to 
spin yarn, and to clothe the people of India with 
kJtadi woven out of it. I do not know hew far thb 
movement is going to succeed, at present it is only 
in the incipient stage. But 1 have full faith in it. At 
any rate it can da no harm. On the centrary tn the 
extent that it can add tn the clnth prcduciticn rsf the 
country, be it ever &o small, irwill represent so much 
solid gain. You will thus perceive that my movement 
is free from the evils mentioned by you.* 

He replied. ' If you have additional production in 
view ill organizing your movemenr. I have nothing to 
say against it. Whether the Spinning wheel can make 
headway in this age of power machinery is another 
question. But I for one wish you every success/ 


XLII 

ITS RISING TIDE 

[ roust not devote any more chapters here to a 
description of the further progress of khadi. It would 
be outside rhfl senpe of these chapters: to give a his¬ 
tory of roy various setivities after they came before 
the public eye* and I roust not attempi iti if only 
because to do SO would require a treatise 00 the 
subject. My object in writing cheae chapters is simply 
to describe how cercaJa things, as it were spout a* 
neously* presented theroscLves to me in the course 
of ray eitperimentJ wich truth. 

To tesuroe, then, the story of the non-co-operotion 
movement. Whilst the powerful KhiUfat Bgitation set 
up by the Ali B[Others wos in full progreasi i had 
long du^cusaions on the subject with tbe late Maulana 
Abdul Bari and the other Ukma, especially, with regard 
to the extent to which a Musalraan could observe the 
rule of non-violence. In the end they all agreed that 
Islam did not forbid its followers from following non¬ 
violence as a policy, and further^ that, while they were 
pledged to that policy,, they were bound faithfully to 
cariy it out- At last the nan-co-operstion resolution 
w-as moved in the Khilafat conference, and carried 
after prolcngcd deliberations. I have a vivid recollec¬ 
tion how once at Allahabad a committee sat all night 
deliberating upon the subject. In the beginning the 
late Hakim Saheb was sceptical as to the practicability 
of non-violent non-co-operation. But after his scep^ 
ticism was overcoine he threw himself into it heart 
and son], and his help proved invaluable to the 
movement. 

Next, the non-co-operation resolution was moved 
by me at th^ Gujarat political conference that was 
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held shortly afterwards. The preUmmary contention 
raired by the opposition was <bar it was not competent 
to n provincial conferencfi to adopt a resolution in 
advance of the Congress, As against thia. I suggested 
that th^ could apply only to a back ward 

muveiaent; but as lor going forward, the subordinate 
organizations were not only fully compeicnr.hut wetc in 
duty bound to do so, if they had in tJieni the uecessaty 
grit and confidence. fJo permission, I argued, was 
needed to try to enhance the prestige of the 
institution, provided one did it at one’s own risk- The 
proposition was then discussed on its merits, the debate 
being marked by its keenness no less than the atmos¬ 
phere of ’sweet reasonableness’ in which it was 
conducted. On the ballot being taken the resolution 
was declared carried by an ovcrwbelnimg ma|Otity. 
The successful passage of the resolutian was ^ 
a little to the personality of Sjt. Vellabhbhai and Ahhu 
Tvabii The latter was the president, and his leatimga 
wLe all in favour of the non-co-opetation rewlunon. 

The AU-lndia Congress Commit tee resolved to b_ 

Bt Calcutta to deliberate on this quesnon. Prepare 
rioS were made for it on a Urge scale. Lata Lajpat R-i 
was elected President. Congress and Khdafat specie 
were run to Calcutta from Bumbav, At 

B dral of ^rnou-C0H>pcrarioT, resolution m t^be tram 

Lp *u .i»c 1 b.J «.C or 

the word noti-violent vocabulary on 

valent for non-vwlcn other equivalent 
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tioa-CD-Dpemtion he Ruggcated the phrase tark-i-m&mi/it. 

Thufl^ while I was arill busy deviling BuUable 
Hindi, Gujarari and Urdu phraseology for non-co- 
operarion. [ was called upon to iramc the non-co- 
operation resolution for that eventful Congress. In 
the Driginal draft the word ^non-violent* had been left 
out by me. I bad banded over the draft eo Maulana 
Shaukat Ali who was travelling in the same compatt- 
meni!, withour noticing the omissiun. During the night 
I discovered the error. Jn die morning ! sent Mahadev 
with the message that the oinlssion should be made 
good before tlie draft wns sent to the press. But I 
have an impression that the draft was printed before 
the insertion could be made. The Subjects Cotninittce 
was to have met the same evening, I had therefore to 
make the necessary correction in the printed copies of 
the draft. I afterwards saw that there w'Ould have been 
great difficulty^ had I not been ready with my draft. 

None the less my plight was pitiable indeed. I 
was absoluirely at sci as to who would support the 
resolution and who would oppose it. Nor had I any 
idea as to rhe attitude that Lalaji would adoptn I only 
saw an imposing phaJan;c of veteran warriors assembled 
for the fray at Calcutta^ Dr. Be son t. Pandit Malaviyaji, 
Sjt. Vijayaraghavachari, Pandit Motilaiji aild the 
DEshabandhu being some of ihetii- 

In ixiy resolution non-co-operation was postulared 
only with a view to obtaining redress of ihe Punjab 
and the Kliilafat wrongs. That, however, did not appeal 
to Sjtp Vijayaraghavachari- * If non-co*opcracion was 
to be declared, why should it be wirh reference to 
particular wrongs? The absence of Swaraj was the 
biggest wrong that the country was labouring under: ir 
should be against that that non-eo-operation should bc 
direcced. he argued. Pandit Motilaiji also wanted the 
demand for Swaraj to be included in die resolution. 
I readily accepted the suggestion and incorporated the 
demand for Swaraj in my resolution, which was passed 
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nhtr an exhaustive, serious md somewhat stormy 
discussion. 

Motiblji wuj the lirst to join the movement. I 
still remcnibeT the sweet discussion that I had with 
him on the resolution. He suggested some changes m 
its phraseology which 1 adopted. He undertook to win 
the Deshabandhu for the it;ovemerit. Hie D :shabandhu*9 
heart was inclined towards it, but he felt sceptical as 
to the capacjEy of the people to carry out the pro¬ 
gramme. It was only at the Nagpur Congress that he 
and Lalaji accepted it wliole-liearccdly. 

1 felt the toss at the late Lokamanya very deeply 
at the speck! session. It lias been my liim faitfi to 
this day that, hnd the Lukauianya been then alive^ he 
would have givEii his hen edict ions to me on that 
occasiDn. But even if it had been othem'ise^ and he 
had oppo^sed the movement, [should still have esteemed 
his opposition as a privilege and an education for toysclf. 
We had our differences of opinion always^ but they 
never led to birtemess. He always allowed me to 
belkve that the ties between m were of the closest. 
Even as I write these lines, the circum a ranees of hig 
death stand forth vividly before my mind's eyen It 
was about the hour of midnight, when Pat word ban, 
who was then working with me, conveyed over the 
telephone the news o£ bis death. 1 was at that time 
surrounded by my companions. Spoutaneotisly the 
exclamation escaped my lips. ^My strongest bulwark is 
gone/ The non-co-operation movement was eHeu in 
full S^ing. and I was eagerly looking forward to 
encouragement and inspirotion from him. What his 
attitude would have been with regard to the final 
phase of non-co-operation will always be a matter of 
speculation, and an idle one at that. But this much is 
certain — that the deep void left by his death weighed 
heavily upun everybody present at Calcutta. Every¬ 
one felt the absence of his courueli In that hour of 
crisis in the nitiao^a history. 


XLIIl 

AT NAGPUR 

The resolutions af^opted at the Calcutta 
les&iofi of the Congress were in be eocifitrut^d ar its 
annual session Nagptir* Hcr^ bs at Calcurta 

there was a great ruah of visitors and deIt’gates. The 
numbci: of deliJgawa in the Cijn;gtes3 had not been 
Limited yet, Ai a result, &4,^ far as 1 can cetacmber^ 
the figure on this occasion re-iched about fourteen 
thousand. Lalaji pressed for a slight amendment 10 
the clause about the boycott of schools, which I 
accepted. Simitarly sotne amend me nrs were made at 
the instance of the Deshabandhu^ after which the 
non-co-operation resjoiudon was passed unanimously. 

The resolminn regarding ehe revision of the Con^ 
gress consEiEUtiori too w^as to he taken up at this 
session of the Congress. Tlie swH-committec's draft 
wiis presented ai the Calcntca special session. Tlic 
matter had therefore been Ehoroughly ventilated and 
thrashed out. At the Nagpur session, where ic came 
up for fin si di^posaU Sjt. C. Vijayaragtiav^chatiar w-as 
the Ptesidant. The Subjects Committtze passed the 
draft with only one important change, lit my drafc 
the number of delegates had been fixed, I think, JlC 
1,500' rhe Suhjects CommicTCC substituted in its place 
the figure 6.C00. In my opinion this increase was ihe 
fesulc of hasty judgment, and experience of all these 
years has oidy confirmed mt in my view, i hold it to 
be an uEter delusion to believe that a large number 
of delegates is in any way a help to the better conduct 
of the bustness, or that it safeguards the principle of 
democracy. Fifteen Imndfcd delegates, jed[ous of the 
interests of the people, broad-mindcd and truthful, 
would any day be a better eafrguard for democracy 
than lix thousand irresponsible men chosen anyhow. 
To safeguard deraocracy the people must have a keen 
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sense of independence, self-respect and their oneness, 
and should insist upon choosing as their representatives 
only such persons as are good and true. But obsessed 
with the idea of numbers as the Subjects Committee 
was, it would have liked to go even beyond the figure 
of six thousand. The limit of six thousand was there¬ 
fore in the hature of a compromise. 

The question of the goal of the Congress formed 
a subject for keen discussion. In the constitution that 
I had presented, the goal of the Congress was the 
attainment of Swaraj within the British Empire if 
possible and without if necessary. A party in the 
Congress wanted to limit the goal to Swaraj within 
the British Empire only. Its viewpoint was put forth 
by Pandit Malaviyaji and Mr. Jinnah. But they were 
not able to get many votes. Again the draft constitution 
pfovided that the means for the attainment were to 
be peaceful and legitimate. This condition too came 
in for opposition, it being contended that there should 
be no restriction upon the means to be adopted. But 
the Congress adopted the original draft after an 
instructive and frank discussion. I am of opinion that, 
if this constitution had been worked out by the people 
honestly, intelligently and zealously, it would have 
become a potent instrument of mass education, and 
the very process of working it out would have brought 
us Swaraj. But a discussion of the theme would be 
irrelevant here. 

Resolutions about Hindu-Muslim unity, the removal 
of untouchability and khadi too were passed in this 
Congress, and since then the Hindu members of the 
Congress have taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of ridding Hinduism of the curse of untouchability, 
and the Congress has established a living bond of 
relationship with the ‘ skeletons ’ of India through 
khadi. The adoption of non-co-operation for the sake 
of the Khilafat was itself a great practical attempt made 
by the Congress to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity. 


FAREWELL 


TTic time haft now coide: to bring thc$e chapter* 
ro a closi!. 

M.y life from this point onward ha$ biifcn sopublfe; 
that there 15 hardly anything about it that people do 
not ktioWi Moieo'^er, since 1921 I biive worked in 
such close association with the Congress leaders that 
I cart hardly describe any enisodc in my life since than 
without referring to my relation* wiih them. For 
chnugh shraddhanandji. the Deshabandhu, Hakim 
Saheb and Lataji are no more with us today^ we have 
the good luck to have a liost of other veteran Cong res* 
ieadert stiH living and working in our midst. The 
history of the Congre^a^ since tlie great cliangeS in it 
that I hav^e descrihed abovc^ i* still in the making. 
And my principal experiments during the past seven 
years have all been made through the Congress, A 
reference to my re I arsons with the leaders would 
the relate be unavoidable, if 1 set about describing niy 
eKpeiiinunts further. And ihls I may not do, at any 
rate for the present, if only from a sen^e of propriety. 
Lastly^ my conclusicns from my current cspctimeiits 
can hardly as yet be regarded as deceive. It therefore 
seems ro me to be my plain duty to close this 
narrative here. In fact my pen instinctively refuse* 
to proceed further. 

It i$ not without a wrench that [ have to take 
leave of the reader. 1 set a Iiigh value on my experi- 
m^nc*. I do not know whether I have been ahk to 
do justice to them. I can only say that 1 have spared 
no pains to give a faithful narrRtivc, To describe 
tiutliT QS it. has appeated to iuch and in the exact 
tn inner in wiiicii 1 have arrived at tr. ha* been toy 
ceoiiielc&s effort, Tiie eaLerrisi! ha* given me ineffable 
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mental peace, because, it has been my fond hope that 
it might bring faith in Truth and Ahimsa to wavcrers. 

My uniform experience has convinced me that 
there is no other God than Truth. And if every page 
of these chapters does not proclaim to the reader that 
the only means for the realization of Truth is Ahimsa, 

I shall deem all my labour in writing these chapters to 
have been in vain. And, even though my efforts in 
this behalf may prove fruitless, let the readers know 
that the vehicle, not the great principle, is at fault. 
After all, however sincere my strivings after Ahimsa 
may have been, they have still been imperfect and 
inadequate. The little fleeting glimpses, therefore, that 
I have been able to have of Truth can hardly convey 
an idea of the indescribable lustre of Truth, a million 
times more intense than that of the sun we daily see 
with our eyes. In fact what I have caught is only the 
faintest glimmer of that mighty effulgence. But this much 
I can say with assurance, as a result of all my experi¬ 
ments, that a perfect vision of Truth can only follow 
a complete realization of Ahimsa. 

To sec the universal and all-pervading Spirit of 
Truth face to face one must be able to love the 
meanest of creation as oneself. And a man who 
aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of any 
field of life. That is why my devotion to Truth has 
drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation, and yet in all humi¬ 
lity. that those who say that religion has nothing to 
do with politics do not know what religion means. 

Identification with everything that lives is impos¬ 
sible without self-purification; without self-purification 
the observance of the law of Ahimsa must remain an 
empty dream; God can never be realized by one who 
is not pure of heart. Self-purification therefore must 
mean purification in all the walks of life. And purifica¬ 
tion being highly infectious, purification of oneself 
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nece^^rily leads CO the purification o£ one's surround-^ 
ings. 

But che path of sell-purificstian ia hard and Steep. 
To actain to perfect purity one has to become abso¬ 
lutely passion-free in thought, speech and action; to 
rise above the opposing cuircncs of love and hatred, 
attachment and rcpul&ion. 1 know that 1 have not la 
me 05 yet that criple purity * in spit* of constant 
ceaseless strivini fur it. That is why the wurld'a 
pcaise fails to move me, indeed it very often atinga 
me. To conquer the subtle passions SCCiXtS to me to 
be harder far than the physical conciuest of the world 
by the force of arms. Ever rince my cctum to India 
1 have had eisperienccs of the dormant passions lying 
hidden within me. The knowledge of them has made 
me feet humiliated though not defeated- The experi^ 
ences and experiments have sustained me and given 
me gtcflt joy* But I know that I have Brill before me 
a difficult path to ttaversCp I muse reduce myself to 
zero. So long as a man does not of his own free 
will put himself last among his fellow creatureSH there 
U no salvation fur him. Ahimra h the iaithest Umir 
of humility. 

In bidding farewell to the reader* for the time 
being at any rate, I ask him to join with me in 
prayer to the God of Truth char He may grant tue 
the boon of Ahimsa in tnind, word and deed. 
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DiicnTi tn and wt, 407.20. 

Edward VII. Kinf^ 213, 
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EHcrthorpe. Mr.. 223. 
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70-71 

Equity. lOS, lOfl- 

Eicombr. Mr., the attorney of 
Dadi Abdulb iu DiubiLti. 174c 
leti the Indbim tu refLitct ai 
TOUT*. 174i 177j pfuents the 
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itopi as advocate. IS1;163: tjkaa 
pare in anti'lndiflfi inrALlngik 
233: odvbca thi! author to land 
gc Durban at dbuk. 236; rr|nexa 
the authot'^i ioj urtts. 239- 4054U 
aiippuru the author** pfajKuaJ 
of ao Indian Bnibubncie cotpii 
264. 

Ethics nl diet, <££> 52. 

Encliif, 29. 

Eutopr!amiarLon+ by the author* 
of hii bimly. 117* 229-30. 

Evidence Act. 119, 
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Indians to conmbutc to^ 2£JL 

Fasting, froaa a rciigitiut aiandr 
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iKiint, 06; CIA |HAan«. 

41A-20; -I22i in eoniKCtAtun witb 
ibc ^ Inm-ilrtbid miU-hand.-*^ 
irnkr, 526-30; in. cpnnrctioji 
vitii t3i€ RowlJttt Act $itya- 
flTiilkii. 562, 

Fftfuiion 320. 

Foatpaths, in the TrBnivflfll* 
ItkdiatU foibldd^rn Id U£fi, 161: 
the auchor kicked (cn uainiS, l63i 

Fore. Bombiiy, 571. 

Fren-b, 70. 74. S6, 37. OS. lOO. 

GABD. Mtn. 153. 

Gait. Sir EdtMTif J. the Lkuirnant 
G^vcniqr id BUim. Sl&lO- 

Gallwk^y. CnloncL 433, 

Gandhi CflbugAnliil 366^307.479^. 

Gandhi Karomch^indptJieauthor'a 
jftbcT, Diwan In Porbuidtr^ 
Ritjkut and VankajirCr. 11: hit 
cliaractar. 12: comeftintoconilkt 
wlih ihc 12: 

reidilii ibe Gkn. 12; .^uttaina 
iiri accident. 20: nursed by iht 
aMtIiDJr. 27; hit lilncji and deaibL 
43-4i 

Guvdhi MagantaU 307, 303; fore- 
nuDil araunjt the autlior^a Co- 
workx^^t. 367;373.3S7JS9.464.46<3. 
4£O.46$.47-1475.406.524.527. 599. 
603. 

Gandhi ManilaL the author a hhIi 
hi« nintia and recovery, 3(32-05; 
306. 

GiUiilhi Mohandioi, the author, 
birth and thddhm^ in PoEhandaT, 
14 l iCoea l-n Rajllot at tlu afifi of 
7, 15: truthful and at schooLi 
Ifc faiU tia tc:te ;li# te'achrj'ft 
bint 15-16; deeply Iinp- 

resaed by pEayj iiE»ut Shnvui 
and Hariihchmdrn I6-I7:niBnied; 
it thr a(c of thirteen. IB: blJ 
rcBectiuna un marriai^- anaqng 
Hindni. 19. Iitjjni ^le 1i*adcm of 


tDnju£/ki Rdelity ftom n pl« 
pamphlet. 22: ■ jealoii-i huabimd, 
22; ispoKs undue te»ikl$pne 
on and quorteta with hia wiffl, 
22 ^ 23 : paMifinately fond uf b*r, 
23; irirs tn educiEC bet afialnrt 
her will. 24: wins jirts^s ind 
achdlAtihips at the llijh Schciul+ 
RajkDt, 26: dijlllkes $pofta atld 

gymri-tstic^ but forma Uia habit 
of taking lonfi walka^ 27; fined 
/of abMUCC at the symnisiutn. 
27-20; deeply (wicitd on bring 

■uipectrd o/ lyinf. 2&: 
fn miptOVC hia hnndwtitlng. 2fl; 
hij icudy of ^enmetry. 29; of 

Similtfit, S9-3Ch hi* reflect iom 

on the languiiG«J essential in 
Indian educational eurriculla, 30; 
tn tided by a friend into uktnl 
meac at A cuii^ for phyikal 
wcakneu and towafdicc, 31'36: 

live* up meal-eatlnil at it nece&- 
iitaitd lytnji to hi* moiher. 36; 
taken by the wime ffiend rc» a 
brothcL but estupcd uJiEi'utbcd 
by the grace of God- 37: and 
made wrongly to sunpect and 
petrecuca Kit 3®: take! tn 
imokinf and airaU coppers tn 
putebase cjgartt tes>i 39; attempt* 
iuicidc ftn" want Oif tndependisnfje!, 
39-40; givea up tmolciMfi and 
EtealiDi coppen- 40; fitaai* a bit 
of gold to clear a brother'* debt, 
40 confesae* eIic theft ta hia 
father. 11-42; nurrfJ his father 
in his fast lUneu. but fuit 
prevent* him ftum acicndinff 
upon bim during his last mo* 
inniNfc 41-45: a child is btirn to 
him and sDon dies. 46: laughi lo 
repeat RTromtinmcL hy hti nurw^ 
Ramhha, 47: leami'RaTna* RakAhA 
by heart, 47; faAcinAtEd Viy ibe 
Tidul RiiiQiyeiiiu teadmf td 
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Ladha Maharaj in Porbandar. 48; 
hears the Bhagavat in Rajkot. 
48; and learns toleration for all 
religions. 49; Christianity then an 
exception. 49-50; reads Manu- 
smiriti and inclines towards 
atheism. 50; learns to return good 
for evil from Shamal Bhatt's 
stanza. 51; appears for Matricula¬ 
tion at Ahmedabad. 52; joins the 
Samaldas College. Bhavnagar. 52; 
advised by Mavji Dave to 
become a barrister. 52-53; seeks 
the support of Mr. Lely. 54-55; 

,overcomes his mother’s objec¬ 
tions to his going to England by 
taking a vow before Becharji 
Swami not to touch wine, woman 
and meat. 56; outcasted for 
foreign travel. 57-58; • sails for 
England and reaches London 
with Sjt. Mazmudar. 58-62; 
taught English etiquette by Dr. 
Mehta. 62; feels lonely and home¬ 
sick. 63; goes to live with a friend 
who reasons with him to resume 
meat-eating. 64-65; finds -out a 
vegetarian restaurant, reads Salt’s 
’Plea for Vegetarianism’, and is 
converted, 67; the friend’s last 
effort to induce him to take 
meat. 68-69; trying to become 
an English gentleman and taking 
lessons in dancing. French and 
elocution. 70-71; gives up the 
attempt and becomes a serious 
student. 71; keeps regular ac¬ 
counts and tries to economize. 
72-73; appears at the London 
Matriculation and is ploughed 
in Latin. 74; further simplifies 
his life and cooks for himself. 
74-75; his experiments in diete¬ 
tics. 76-77; his lapse into taking 

77-78; his observations 
about the interpretation of vows. 


78- 79; starts a vegetarian club. 

79- 80; his unsuccessful opposition 
to the expulsion of Dr. Allinson 
from the Vegetarian Society for 
his advocacy of birth control. 
81-82; his first failures as a 
speaker. 82-84; passes for a 
bachelor in a family, but soon 
reveals the fact of his child 
marriage. 85-88; reads the Gita 
and is charmed by it. 90-91; reads ’ 
* The Light of Asia *, 91; intro¬ 
duced to Madame Blavatsky and 
Mrs. Besant. 91; reads the 
former’s ’ Key to Theosophy *. 91; 
reads the Old Testament with 
an effort. 91; reads the New 
Testament and is touched by the 
Sermon on the Mount. 92; reads 
Carlyle's ’Heroes’, 92; attends 
Bradlaugh’s funeral. 92; an inci¬ 
dent strengthens his theism. 93; 
moved to lust by a woman but 
saved by a friend’s warning. 95; 
his contact with Narayan 
Hemchandra. 97-100; visits Paris 
and attends the Exhibition of 
1890. 101; his appreciation of 
Christian devotion. 101-02; his 
reflections on the Eiffel Tower, 
102; reads Roman and English 
Law. 105; is called to the bar. 
105: meets Dadabhai Naoroji, 
106-07; consults Mr. Pincutt and 
is encouraged by his advice. 107- 
08; returns to India. 108; the 
death of his mother. 111; meets 
Raychandbhai and is captivated 
by him. 112-14: caste trouble 
over his foreign voyage. 115-16; 
introduces European ways into 
his family. 117; leaves Rajkot for 
Bombay to practise at the High 
Court. 117; fails to conduct his 
first case. 120; his. unsuccessful 
attempt to get a teacher’s post 
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121: TCtuni* to RajEol 1235 
i^nilEccI bj » Paliifccal Aleut, 
dirijiiiud with Katbiawiid 
pnlidcf; 1Z7: i£ccpi» 
ta South Afrisra for 126- 

2J; inoilicf cheld bofiiL ISCfc miS"* 
for S Afrit:!, I3I; tiken t* a 
hrpiiu! tHF Hli fiWtf at Z^nailMir, 
but uvfd. 1^: Durban, 

IM: CJantatC wlrb AbduHa 

Sbi*th, 134 3S: rciuxi ta obtfjf 
aiaiiftfate'a ord^r Eo Eilta oL£ 
hJi turban arid Uav** die court, 
135: ikiscribiLt the vnrioua 
ol ihe Indian comrauniii^ in S. 
Afiica and their condition, 135- 
36; isbkea frl^ndfi; in Durban. 
136; »tudii!A tha cue. 133*3^* 
]eavi-i Idr FrccOTia:. 1'^. pu*hcd 
cut oi the triTu 4C MAtitihurf, 
HI; i^Kulted by a hiidtt ol 1 
ftft|c^coiu:h. 144: fCBchu Joha* 
nrk'&biitA and is refused Hdrnia^ 
shin K> a hotel, 14S; luttlwr 
hardships on tb^ way, 147+405 
Tcai^hci Fiacoiiin I4d: mccta 
Mr. Baker. 150-5^' hia Christ inti 
contacts and study cd €bTist[ii+ 
nity,^ 153-5^ maket hii fine 
public iixach It a mectini o4 
ItuliaMi 157-56: mccla Ehc 
Elritiib Aicnt. 155; £cti from 
Dr. KrauK h pm ti> be put 
O^ dqois aE all houts. llfiZ; 
kicked b? Praiidcnt Krujcr'i 
for uiinl the foot-path* 
Iffl; koms the fmiciiec oi 
16^66: |etiL Diuia AbduJLa'a 
CAfC settled out of coifrt, l&7-^ 
atcendi i Christian Cunventiooi 
16$-TO: hit difrieultiei in accept¬ 
ing ChliaEianity. I7[?-7I: over¬ 
whelm ad by ToJjtoy* ’The 
Xlrifdnm d God is within f\jii *, 
172; preporev to return borne 
but tl ilctait3ed to help C ha 


Indiana to fight m dia- 

fianchiuni hilL 173-75; the 
itru||lc v-tainsE the hilh 175-795 
seEtld in NotaL 179-^0; adEniited 
■« advocate of llu SuprcJnc 
Court in ipite of opposltirm, 
151-63: foundv the Nornl IndraA 
OonjtreES anii chi: ColoninJ-bomi 

liKluo EJncationol Auocianon, 

185-6tk wntcp two (uLpiphlec! 
169: help* BalwikundaraiBu 190-92: 
unvucj^euiul oppoaiEiani to rbc 
£3 til. 193 f 96; bis com para tiv® 
itudy of reli|(ons. 197'96: 
folly induees n child to dialikc 
meat unit w therefore Warned off 
by tlie inoEhcr, 199-200; disillu¬ 
sioned about a wicked co m inanioa 
whom he eipcia. 20^04; lailj 
for home and tend* Urdu end 
TamiJ nn the voyage, 20&07i 
reacbc j CUcuttsK 207; roecu Mr. 
Cheiney of diA " PLotuHtr £f^ 
the Green Fraplilet 
in Ruikor, ZD9; eervea on tlie 
aanirory comnuttee. 2J0-11. hia 
loyally to the Brirish Conatitu- 
tion. 212-^13; meali Raimde, 
Tycbji; Phnoxeihah and Wirhni 
2H; his poMion for nuninl, 215; 
hi* spECch a c the Bom buy mntc- 
ing, 216-17: roectA Fuaronji 
Findibafo Sn-lfl? caceu Tdak, 
Gokhale Dtiil Bbandsrkae and 
■ddresaea naeecjng in 
220-21; and m Madras, 2ZI-2& 
mdecj SurcnJratiaih. 223: and 
Scund-cci' of tlra ''Knglistirnirrl + 

224.25; auddertly n^alled t& 
A^ca, 225; seils on board a, a. 
Courland with funilJy. 225; 
detennines dicaa eic. for family* 
229^ 30i a Btotm at lea, 230-31: 
hii and felLuw^ pdAa*iit|cii^ 
loodini opposed by whlrea but 
pcmuticd mt last, 232-35; iymhed 
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in Dflrliin. 236-^3: but d#cline» 
to pxoKCUtc ftKHiilflxiu, 23^4th 
Ultfycctiiful atrilfflii Ilsinat 
two anll-liidiin billi ui NfttjBl 
Aa^cmbljn 242; hi* tenectiaiii 
on mafla|in| pubik bodlti with 
pcnnincnt fundvp 243-44; tbc 
cduciitioii of hill childtSTi. 24!^ 
4S: tf^ats A leptt and wrv^^ in 
■ bo$p(ta.1, 24^ Sty. rLLifjaa hn 
chilfbfit, 250; i#eJ through the 
ufe dftiveiy of hl» Inst 
25Cy; Raychindbhoi turn* hij 
ihouibtft to Brah macharya. 252- 
S3; hia attivInAi afur acUcontrot 
£53-54: hia vtewi on the import 
rartj'ji of vowsp 254-55; tatcfij 
the Brnbiuuch^rra vow, 256: 
the eonJkJcmt of Urthnaobaiya, 
257-60; do«i bn own wasthin^ 
and hair-Cut Mn(, laa^ 

■n Indittii fljnbuknce carp* in 
the B<ier W«r* £64*66; hi* 
cifottf «E lanitafy lofoTtfl, 267- 

6B; geta the Indian tcTtlen CO 
contribuit lor lamino rcUcI m 
Tndiik, makci a public tmvE 
of aift* made fo Inni, 26^-72i 
rttumf to Indirt rtjid atiandi tbs 
Indian NatlonAl Congrui be 
C alcutta in 1901. 273-75; 
a^dvetia-^r'i work there. 275; 
worki as Ghoshni Bahu’j clsrlc 
and besrer, 277-7B; fciil etpcri* 
cnor ol Congresi SvibktEa 
Cocnmhtae^ 230-61; ha reioln* 
linn on Indtan ^riewsncec In S. 
Afrka pushed in the Cdngreu. 
2a.l-62; hii tJk with a Raja 
ubouE Curaon** dnibiir, 2E3-84; 
hli ttfflcction* on Rjjaa bedeck¬ 
ed IiJce wnoien. 294: my* with 
Gpkb^le^ 2^5-93; metts Dr. P. 

C, £3^1 mcetl KaJichofflUi 

Banerri. 288-8^ wiiita iha KoB 
templCk 28^; bU ccQectjoni on 


in[maJ aattinro, 290: hit un^ 

iucrr»fal atEeinpet ftt mtttinl 
Devi*nd ronacb Tegorc “^d 
Vtvekanend. £91: raeeta Sister 
Nivedits. 29l'*92i vIsEts Buima. 
29^93; leaves Calcutta and 
travels third clan. £93; 
refletcEonj on the hardildpsand 
unpEsassmt hobita nf third clan 
pas&cngerfp 294-95; raacbei 
BcnsTCi ^ vliiits the Knhi 
ViitivRnalb lempls and i* 
dtanppoLntcdp 296: wait* upon 
Mrtk Btwnt. £98: practE^ei law 
in KajkoE, £99^301; hii eapenence 
of die incniuideraicnw cd on 
Engliah official. 300-01; ftoct to 
Bombay (nr [itflctke* 301: the 
iiincrjs of hii son b4inilal+ 302- 
04. his ccfuiaf to Manilal 
dkicksn-broth, 30fi-P3: Manilal'a 
recovery, 305! called again to 
Smub Afrlcip 307: nil* 
St^uth Aftita witb Maganlal 
Gandhi and o Ket yonthip 307: 
CJicounEers ilifficulty in going 
from Natal to the Ttansvaal. 
311-13; s^tcltidcd from the Indian 
deputation by tl*e Asiaric Depart¬ 
ment. 314-16 decidet to remaiFi 
in thp Trafuvaat m order to 
fight the Aiiatic I>epittinentp3l9: 
enroEled in the Tnnfviiil 
Sujnremie Court. 319. hia vLew* 
gfl life Insurance. 320-21. cnmei 
in cnntacT with Thtoeophivtiv 
321: tcads Hindu rclLgioutbooka 
including the Bhaiavid Ck* with 
them, 3^2; trici to learn the 
Gita by he^H Junni mominf 
ahLutfonip 323: the Gwa becoiaea 
an infalliblii guide of conducr 
far hiia- 323i iurrendcM bl4 
insurance polky and decerminc* 
to dcvoEc bEmAilf entirely eo 
lervicc ol humanitr- 324^ hii 
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[rnuncifltiun liurti hip bfttbcr 
wiko hf]wev£f comci round ui 
IdJit. ^2A-25: birlpa a vi-ft'tarian 
fxiciiirHnt m Jgtiinruiiiibiit^, 

Icnd'a to che KrciuranC 

■.nJ it, 326-27; wuncd bj 

a fridud a^Binn ^ucb v^inui«fi. 
327; hiP e3:pcrin3cist!iiik ciirtb dnd 
vutcr trciiEJflcJit^ 3340^31;: belifivtA 
tkac Qtan’v diet slinuld ceiniut 
oi fruit boH htlt% but obliged ID' 
t 4 ikr milk oi be could not 
ochejwLu£ rebuild t pbartcTrd 
cofiittruciDn. 333: TOnffJent that 
restraint in diet eucniifll to ■ 
ueku, 334: currupi □^^ker4 

to be jJToiecutedp 335-30; h\£ 
views- on ' Abkm&B \ 337; tfcatl 
d^skt u tneE^ben of che ferndyi^ 
33^J; maker hii wife ck-nn an 
unlouchiibk clrtk'* put, and tm 
with heJr for bet teluci.- 
mh£m, 33fi-39; writei nr the fpirit 
prompti him.341: receives English 
fnenda a^mcmbctsqf the feTOily, 
343; hi? fiiendljr rtflAtioiu with 
MLu Dick, 344; with Miu 
Schletm. 345-4$; norti ' Indian 
Opinion 347; and ii ttalnrd in 
ieU-ieitraiuc thciethfougli, 348; 
fLVflB Lbq^ advice co the Johao- 
neibur^ Indiini in rand acquiii- 

tion CBHS, 352i nujv.'^ plague 

p4tienrr. 355-57; puU pEdgue 
patkcnu under the cajrrh irefii- 
fflcnt, 357: roeeti Mr. Albert 

358: mduen bun to talir 
^liiirge oJ thtf 'Imikan Oitinhin ' 

pftw, 359: meeii Mr, Polak. 303. 
hi? nrJulity, 364: deeply imprcf^ 
Bed by Ruskin'i'UntDihii !Lut*, 
364-05; curej hii Bon'a biokeii 
tim by einh rreacisent. 375c 
acti u the bne mm et Poltk'r 
wedding, 377; grindt flour and 

preportr bte-od at bume, 379: 


troehe? bl^ ftdni Acavcn|ifi| and 
numing^buc neflccei their htcrary 
educacion. 380-81; miists upon 
caJkinl to Vsi^lu'dti^n in Gi.tj;Lra[i^ 
381; fonns reI Indbin AmbulanC# 
CurpsduTFng the Zulu 'rebtlEion'# 
383^M; hii viewj on the impor* 
Lince of 'arBhinachiiryfl\ 386-87; 
raker the vow of ■nfiihmacbaryi'" 
for life, 387; hir further erpert- 
menir in dsetciEn^i 391-93; mtea 
bli wife by hysirtapotbic rtcfit- 
menf, 396-97; givei up MJt and 
pulABA iti or-dar to lupport hU. 
wife in carrying out bet 
39G-4UC: give? up ttiilki 401-02; 
tuhes to fruit diet, 402; takw ta 
404^06; teaclocj childeirn 
in ToLitoy farm. 407-09i 
nor believe m tMt-boolia^ 41L- 
12; hi 3 views on spiritual gaining. 

413-14; opposed CO CDTpotnl 

puiibihmtnc. 415: the pinblem of 
bad boys, 416^17; faau eft * 
penance far the lapse of hii 
pupiU. 41£^20; leaves South 
Africa for England. 421; form? 
■n Indian Volunfeti Corps at 
the l>i‘^LnniiiR of ehc Creet War, 
424^26; dclendi hit part cipatFun 
in the War. 427-29* offer* a 
miniature Satyagraha in connec¬ 
tion with the Inditin Volunteer 

Corpflv 439*^ by Gokbata 
to take milk for health but 
rcipectlulEy decline?, 435-37: 
luffcr* from plturiiy. 438-^ 
leava? England f&r India. 44L 
the voyaft boTne. 4tl‘42: hi* 
tclniniHCenrc* nf rhe bat in 
South Aft it a. 443-4'?: never tafcai 
fkl** or coachc? wltnciict, 
444: admifwon of etfor ogamBt 
dient'i intfTr?t, 444-47: p»k* 
raagiatrate tvS dismiJiJ dac caM 
of bit client who ww tubtequ- 
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ently discovered to have brought 
him a false case. 448; his clients 
become co-workers. 449; saves 
Parsi Rustomjifrorn a bad scrape. 
450-52: makes a Gujarati speech 
where others spoke in English. 
456; meets Lord Willingdon, 
457; with Gokhale in Poona. 
457-59; gets the Viramgam Cus¬ 
toms Cordon removed. 460-63; 
his experiences of travelling third 
class. 468-70. 474.491-92; decides 
not to join the Servants of 
India Society. 471-72; attends 
the Kumbha Mela. 474-77; docs 
scavenging there. 475; troubled 
by * darshan * seekers, 475; limits 
himself to five articles of diet, 
477; meets Shraddhanandji. 478; 
how he discarded his 'shikha* 
and sacred thread, 478-80: de¬ 
cides to re-grow the ‘shikha*, 
480; at Lakshman Jhula, 481; 
founds the Satyagraha Ashram, 
in Ahmedabad, 482; admits 
untouchables to the Satyagraha 
Ashram, 485; receives much 
needed monetary help from an 
unexpected quarter. 486; gets 
indentured emigration abolished, 
489-93; troubled by C. I. D.. 
491; obtains redress for Cham- 
paran peasants. 494-519; disobeys 
order to leave Champaran. 502: 
case against him withdrawn, 
506; conducts an inquiry in 
Champaran,*509-11: opens village 
schools there, and tries to 
improve village sanitation, and 
provide medical relief, 513-17; 
appointed by Government mem¬ 
ber of Inquiry' Committee 
which found in favour of the 
ryots. 518-19; leads mill-hands’ 
strike in Ahmedabad. 521-22; 
removes Satyagraha Ashram 


to Sabarmati. 523-24; fasts in 
connection with mill-hands* 
strike, 526-28; participates in 
the War Conference, 539-42; 
his interest in Hindu Muslim 
unity and the Khilafat, 539-41; 
his letter to the Viceroy in 
connection ruth War Con¬ 
ference. 543-44. 546-50; conducts 
a recruiting campaign. 544-46; 
his serious illness. 551-54; bene¬ 
fited by Kclkar’s treatment, 555; 
agrees to take goat*s milk. 556- 
57; offers Satyagraha against the 
Rowlatt Bills. 558-74; meets 
Rajagopalachari. 561: calls upon 
the country to observe a hartal 
and fast as protest against the 
Rowlatt Act, 562-63; sells pros¬ 
cribed literature. 565-66; ad¬ 
ministers the Swadeshi vow, 

566- 67; prevented from going 
to Delhi and brought to Bombay, 

567- 68; goes to Ahmedabad where 
riots had taken place, and ad¬ 
dresses meeting. 573; suspends 
Satyagraha, 574; his ‘Himalayan 
miscalculation*, 575-76: takes up 
the editorship of ‘ Young India*, 
579-80; and of ‘ Navajivan*. 580; 
visits the Punjab, 583-85; works 
on and drafts report of Congress 
Inquiry Committee as regards 
the Punjab disturbances. 584-85; 
opposes the mixing-up of cow- 
protection with the Khilafat, 
586-87; opposes the boycott of 
British goods. 588; hits upon 
non-co-operation. 590-91; attends 
the Amritsar. Congress and gets 
passed a resolution accepting 
the Montford reforms. 591-95; 
collects a fund for the Jalian- 
wala Bagh Memorial. 596-97; 
frames constitution for the Con¬ 
gress. 597-98; his search for the 
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400-{71: adofitt 
Khiidl fflc bii djx». tiLi 

coEiYertqtion witti * RiillH3w:iu 
tb^ut SwAiJi$4tki, £iD5-07: rnsvci 
nun-co-opcjTitJdtv t«»liPtigin m 
ih* Guj^iric Poliricil QjnJi-fKmci?. 
6DS-09: |ct* paaicd iht nork^m- 
gpcrmtion it the Cal~ 

cucta ipfcUl CaApreii. W-ll: 
gets nQn-co-opctatiDn, r^BaluEidin 
ind ifr4lfc«d t;cin&cJ Eiitiod piu&d 
«t Eht Nagpiu; CdntKJi.&l2-ll: 
bfcdj lanweiL to tbc nrider, 

GuiJItkE, Mft. KajiucbaL the lu- 
thor'i mfc. i spixitcd Scrl. di»* 
n^rdf cbc undtie c^AETictkint 
hy hot buibiuidL 22-22 l 
be traei CO cdticfice her, Z4: 
WTon|iF ruipcOiccJ ind pcrsccist- 
^ hj hfra, 39 l maiiie mlvetabl^ 
Ky bim^ 116; 236,23^. duapprovea 
the duEhor'a propouJ co letym 
^ci. 271-72: but n esnee ncon- 

ctlcd, 272^ her match]i:»ft endu^ 

T«nc*, 33^40; her 3^ 

57; m -HMJ, -401, 421, 313. 516. 
3SI, $56. 

Csj^dn], Mrt. PurtibuL thmuthor'i 

DiDtliirr, U; deeply r?li|tkoa*, 12: 
her lari^tiaf. 13; hex Lbtrlliij^ricci, 
13; objeca to the Authot'i pci> 
c-ccdLng ta Engliirid for rcudy, 
54, 55*5^ but pcTiniti him on 
bra taking 4 vmw to elwtmn 
imm wim, woman and meat, 
56; her death. Ul. 

Uindbh Rarnd^i^. the auEbor'a ion, 
the author cunci hii broken 
Ann hj earth treatment. 375; 

577, 473. 

Gandhi, Sjt* Virchand, joina rht 
■ uthor In bb dJetOLi^ 
ment&i 119; 214 

Gandhi. Tuliidu. the luthor^i 
unde- Diwpn m Porbondar, 11+ 


GiJldllip UttimchBiid, authot'A 
frindCatkcr. Diiean Sn. Per* 
bondar^ a man ol fttinciplift. IL 
Ginfaniitb Vidyaliym, 464 
Gmje-i, the. 320. 295. 47B, 4Sl, 
496. 903. 

Gay:L Dahii, 4 ^. 

Ganciiju the book oh 9L 
Germiiton. Pt7. 

Ghotkopiir. 306. 

Ghode. Bebu Modlat 274 
Ghoihslt Sjt,* 277, 2711 
Gidwini, AchiryjL 567. 

Gift* ro the author, converted bj 
him Into a public emit, 269»?2- 
GUea, Mr. I5, 

Gini. Dorabji the head 

nmgtrr. K^thLawad High School, 
Rajkot.* raakci iporta rotn- 

pubocy for boys. 27: th* 

author for absence at ibe 
gyrnnssiuirr, 27-23. 

Gitgaute, 302, 3D& 

Gifii* IHiJjtawad. ihe n.iithof'i 
fatbei raodl, 12: the flulhof'i 
rtadinl and appredationoLSO- 
91; 92 m m m 4M, m 
Glcditonc,, Mr.. 252; 

Gludnlnne. Mil... 252 . 

Godfrey, Dr. Willtnrtip 
plague parient?. 355; 356. 357. 
Godfrej* Mr. CcorHi, leadf tlw 
Indian fleputatiDn to hlr- Cbam- 
betkm, 31fl. 

Godiity. Mr. hme\ 13B. 
Godfrey. Mr, Snhhfln+ 13S, 176» 
Godhn Conference. 60 L 
GokIjaSe, G. K.. 196c the author 
fine mccti. 200.21: the author 
irons his scarf, 2S2i 27S; gets the 
author^ rc^olutlnn paired in the 

GiUiEkgrtfss Subject! Comtnittee, 

SSO- the author tivei wlth- 

2a5-93: inrrodiicea the luthot 
to Dr. Ray, 239; calcbmie* 

Ronade^s anni¥criaiy.2B6lC^tupi 
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ButhDf IsU ihiTJ cliiiLi 
four and ■££!« hiDi uff, 293; 
aiLtiaut fo hive ih€ iuehor'9 
help in hia public mih, S99; 
307^^4421,421. 425.436,427,442, 
454457,45S,464467,47t47Z597- 
Gukhik. Miiv Avincilc^ihu. 512s 

5H, m. 

1E^ 

tionthlv PtdMid. Eabu. 503v 509i 
Gi^vInduwsmS, 366. 

Granc Medical CDlleic, 554, 

' Green Pamphlet \ the. the Butliioit 
209; iccand and ravised 
adLtLaft of,. 221-2L 
Gnriilh, Mr., m. 57L 
' Guide CO KenltV. fl, 332. 

Gnjirat. 23. 34. 4^, 5D2. S33. »5. 
502.604. 

Gtij^v^cL R 24.mSl.40.9fl. 100, 
332. :347, 3m 356. 3;!fl. 309. 41Q. 
41L 513. 555. 5W* 610. 
GujATacii, 33flv 30-1, 456. 534. 601. 
Gajaziic Sabbo, 53 L 
Gufckuh Kaoiri 455. 474. 4m 

Haji Muhammad Hail SDoili. 
Sheth, 176 l 

Hijk MtihAEDDAd Haji Joonb, 
Shec:b. 157. 

Handwrlrlnjl, the authnt'A had™ 
and bii cedactian oa. 2&, 

Haq. MauUna MBEhuyl. 49761Z 
Hatdin^f. Lard. Viccror-284.441, 
499. 

Hardvac, 474.476.478;,481,^. 
Harlhhadra Suih 172. 

Hatihar Sbtanni, Anno. ,464. 
Hirilid. m. 

Hariihdmndra. 16, 17. 
HarkiabaniBL Lili, 592. 59C 
Huris. Miii+ 153- 

Hartah ajialnie tin? Rowktt Act* 
562^; Ifi UtlhLS&k Et^mbay, 
564-65, 

HAirat Mdbani Mzudaim. 588. 
589, SM. 


Havell U 33* 47.49.21L 
* Heioei and Hero Wonhip 92- 
Hc^eock. Mr., tbr cnheetEir uf 
Motlhatt. 5(K, 506. 

HiiliCoLifE, (aQnibiiy).n?.123: 
Hilli. Mr., dl. 82. m 
HimahiFa^ 503. 606^ 
mrnt^. 427, 42B. 

Hiadi-Hlndu^EanL 30.98.347,410, 
500* 509, 514, 5ZD. 543,589, m 
592* 610. 

■Hand Swataj%4Z7. 467; proi- 
cribed by the CovemmcnE.eopI*! 
af ~ wjid M% SnlyalraJia. 565; 599. 
Hindu, m 340. 350,396.404. 401 
407,410.430. 437* 521* 539,540* 
586. m m 597, £13* 

HinJy and Mohnciadaii Lav, 106, 
Hinduism* 49* 91. P4.151*152.171. 

10& 283. 460. 613. 

■Hindu Lfli.#’. mil9. 

Hindu Muslim unity, 539^40, 565. 
Hindu Univerairy. 593. 

H abhoUK, Mils Emily* 43L 
Hnlbarn Rentauranl, 69, 03* 
Huciflidy, 207* 

Hotniman, Mr.. 558. 579. 
Hoipitnl. the authddt Sefvaa in a* 

249^50. 

Haleb tba Autfaor refuaed admi- 
uion CO 14S 
House of Cotninona. 83. 

Howard, WilUjimf* 68. 83. 

■How I bicaiDC 1 Tbcnsotihi4t\92. 
Htiihikcsh. 47S* 400, 481. 

Hmnit+ Mr** 27S. 

Hunter Cammltcae. 582.583i 564. 
Hunter, Stt Wtliiam W., 19L4S3. 
Hydfirabad. 

IMPERIAL Cimfffiahfcp AUOCI- 
itioiL 490- 

Indenrated amlfttation abolUhedH 
469^93. 

India Cluk 203. 

b^dwn Ambulance Corpi* 383^ 
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lEKfiiin Nstinnil CdRlfreif. the 

acttltdt, 273-7^: 

EiLivfin|«r's work untou* 

chi.bltit7 araiing ConftTMft 

dc1cgcictL$. 2f7^; tnt^inkacion iru 
he icivei u clerk it. 
277-7fl5 pnaminenee of Etiglish 

■I. 278-^?; the Buthor's mp«i- 
cfiEic o( ^uhie^ti Comoiii' 
lee At. Z80-S2^ kis rciolHtinn 
on InJixEi tfrievAti^efi in South 
Africo piu&ed in, 2flD-fi2. 

' Ttidi.iei Opinion'. aturtcd, 

34T: the luthor'ai wurk Ul^n 

ic * training in wlf^reRCraint. 

Sdtj^AgrAhA {mpoitiblc 
withouE, 34S; 349.363; removed 
Eo Pbeenw- 3$6-6S: firii iwm* 

of—'from Phoeni#, 372, 

m 580. 

Indiani^ in South AfcicL, the 
vAEioLU cImicj olp 133-36c their 
hirdfhipi, 161: their itruggk 
■liirtiE a iliifrenchuingbili 17&» 
T^. dieli uniucGef&fLd fltxuggle 
AgainiE Anti-tndiin iyiUi in 
«NatAL 242: wait upon Mr 
ChBmhetletin in diipuUtion^ 3U- 
3lSi made to hve in lotBCioiil;, 
350^61; fonn an Ambulance 
Corpi duHnl' the Zulu 'rebel'- 
linnV 3334t^; and nuiae the 
Zuliu, 334.85. 

Inna of Coufc. TL 
[lucitucionf. public, the author'i 
vitw5 pn mnrriiging — with pet^ 
nmnent funda, 2^'t3«44- 
Ifebnd, R&v^ 944. 

Irving. Wejhfniron. 19& 

IaA HajL Sumar,. SheEh, L49. 
Ealam. 7. 30. US. 171. 171 
lilaraic phdoiophy. 135. 

Iyengar, Sjt. Ifn^turi Ranga^ 561* 
61 


Jainiam. 31 

Jaipur 2^^ 

Jairamfing, 5jt.p 351 

JalittnwaLk BaghJ376.58l 596.597« 
JaniEArram Hanobhai, 306 
Jamnagair. 299, 301- 

Janika^ ICing, 4^. 

JanDhilh^ribabU:, 5H 
JanmjithEami. 39L 
J^ynkar, Sjt, M. IL* 584. 

Jcrajnnit S|l Vithildu. 565i 5€6- 
Jeramdas, Sjt_ re(tue5t» tlus au¬ 
thor to bnifth purohiojjnpby 
In jAil 3: m 5«^ 

J«uT. 151, 154. 1». 2S&, 

lews, 330, 350, 377. 

Jbiven. Kilidis, 600. 

Ihaveri, ftevaahrtkar, 324J£fl,604i 
Jinnah. Mr„ 456. 5«, 556. 611 
Jiiana^vatii, Eha (Well ol Know- 
ted|e).2?7. 

JohanTir^bunl. 141,145.161254156 
263319326.329,:^. 336 p 343,344. 
351.3^355,357^1.364.373.374, 
3773793B0383;3aO. 394. 407416, 
41$. 448. 

Inhanneiibiirg Mimfcipality. 

cti the lodLaii locationp 351? 
fetj fire Eo it after nn euEbreak 
of pltguc, 361-62, 

JohnaTqn, Mt., 150^ 192. 

«* Dive Mavji, 
Junagadh, II. 58. 50. 
lustinian, 105. 

KaBa Gandhi, tee GtiEidhf Ka- 

mEELchand. 

Kaichi, 500. 

Kalclknrr, Knfcainhebp 464. 
KeHhabu. 465. 

Kali tempLe.. the author viMlt,.^9’. 
Kullenbueh. Hcrmanti. 345, 392* 
40i,4O2.m4OE.-MJ9.4l6, 417.41$; 
419. 421. 422. 435. 436, HI. 
Kalyan. 469. 

KalyandnB. nursefi plagUC patient*- 
355. 


jAQADAIfANDBAAU. 465. 
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Kamdar, Shrimati Ramibai, 603. 
Kanuga, Dr., 552, 554. 

Karachi, 491, 492. 

Kashi Vishvanath temple, the 
author visits—and is disap¬ 
pointed, 296-97. 

Kathavate. Professor. 286, 291. 
Kathiawad, 18,24.26. 52.124,127, 
479. 

Kathiawad States. 11. 

Kathlal, 533. 

Kaul, Sjt., of Servants of India 
Society. 470. 

Kay and Malleson, 107. 108. 
Kekobad Kavasji Dinshaw. Mr.. 
442. 

Kelkar. Sjt.. * Ice Doctor treats 
the author. 554-55. 

Kelkar. Sjt, N. C.. 598. 

Kellner. 208. 

• Key to Theosophy *, 91. 

Khadi. 584. 588. 589; the birth 
of. 599-604; 613; — movement. 
604.605. 607. 608; manufactured 
in the Ashram. 604. 

Khan. Mr.. 249, 269. 401. 

Kheda. 333. 520.521.529: peasants’ 
Satyagraha in, 531-38; 544. 549. 
559. 575. 576. 

Khilafat. 540. 541. 586. 587, 588. 

591. 593. 608, 609, 610, 613. 
Khwaja, Mr.. 539. 

Kingsford, Dr. Anna, 68, 172, 
Kitchin, Mr., 343. 

Kitchlu, Dr.. 564. 582. 

Klipspruit. 361. 

Kochrab. 523. 

Koran. Holy, 135. 

Karuse, Dr., State Attorney, 162. 
Krause, Mr.. Public Procecutor. 
162. 

Kripalani, Acharya, 497, 512. 
Kruger. President, 162, 163. 
Kshitimohanbabu. 465. 

Kuhne, 303; hydropathic treat- 
ment of, 326, 333, 379; 420. 


Kumbha Mela. 473-77, 482. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hridayanath, 474. 

LABOURERS in Ahmedabad, 
strike for an increase of wages 
under the author’s guidance, 
520-22; the author’s fast in 
connection with the strike, 
526-28; strike settlement, 528. 

Lachhiram, C.. 176. 

Ladha Maharaj, 48. 

Ladysmith. 265. 

Lahore. 491, 564. 568. 583. 

Lajpat Rai. Lola, 609, 611. 612, 
614. 

Lakshman Jhula. 478-81. 

Lakshmi, 485. 

Lakhmidas, Sjt., 604. 

Lallubhai Samaldas, Sjt.( now 
Sir ). 490. 

Lamu, 131, 132. 

Languages, author's views on — 
essential in Indian curricula. 30. 

Lathi, 604. 

Latin. 74. 105, 121. 

Laughton. Mr., advocate of Dada 
Abdulla & Co. in Durban, a 
brave man. 233: advises the 
author to land in Durban 
by day, 236; separated from 
the author by the mob. 237, 
238. 239. 240. 264. 

Lavator, 108. 

Law, English, the author reads, 
105. 

Law, Indian, thc’author’s studyof, 
119; 299. 

Law, Roman. 74; the author 
reads. 104-05. 

Law, Roman Dutch, the common 
law in South Africa. 105. 

Law Society of Natal, opposes 
the author's admission as 
advocate. 181-84. 

Lawyer, the author's first failure 
in Bombay as a. 120; the author 
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ij, 1 m RajkoE, 123. JS7-28, 
299-381: In Scu^b Afrita* 
16S-6R 

'T.j^.'tdinl Cnc%\ 105. 

L^$a3 1^ 

Lciccstrt, 37R 

Ldy, Sit Fffdcrifk, tln^ jidjntnt- 

ttFiitdr ct PotbandfiFf the aythor 

aeeki the swni»cift of. 54-35 73- 

iLcfvnfltdh Mr.r 1*6^- 

chc puthor nunttl a. 249. 
‘Ufthf of Alla’, the suthgt 
rcadxi 9l'M- 
Lockbart. 75. 

LondnciH 603 the authoi in, 
62; «S. 66. m S7 , 92. 100. 108L 
^OOk 42b 422, 423. 424. 426, 
435 437. 497. 

Lciuth ( Liiiconrihir* ). 359, 375 
Loyiltr. the dutbofX 212-13. 
Lwikoow. 494^ 493. 495 
1^1**, prevtuti the iutbof from 
aircndinj ypori bfr fach^t 
duntti hid Uic momenei. 44- 
4fr thi aiiEfior moved to — 
but &ave5 94-95 

I.:r£<um. 425 

LTnehin^of thm AUEhat in DoEbao, 
236-37* 

MACINTYRE, Mr„ 374. 
Matkeoxie, GcDcnil. 385< 
Madanjit. Sjt,* araitu, '^Indian 
Opyiion'i 347;. nurics pb£ye 

patfrou. 355: 3K. 359. 364, 
MAdeIra,. 422. 

Midnif. 192. 220. 22L m 560. 
56b ^ 

Mafk^p Mr.Cnow Sir lohn), 
m 54L 

Mahomed Alt, Maiitana. 54(X 
MuktLmd. Edwifd, 172. 
MAjmyndai. Gan|ahchn. 601. 602. 

bOQ. 604 
Milbftr. 133. 


Maljvjjaji, PamJlE Madiminob*l% 
readB Els* Bhajavit bcf«ara the 
■tithar^ 49; invitca him whan 
the. Benares Kindy Uutvcrtinr 
wii ioundedi 2B4; 409- 506, 
S07. 5iS3. SM. 590. 594 595, 
596* ^7, 610. 6D. 

MalkaiiL Pirer«M?t. 497^ 490; 

MalEA. 62. 

MAmibab 120. 

MancHe^EAr, 91, 339. 

MAJidhk, 2S6^ 

Manakji. Mr.. 176. 

MinektaK ttuEi4£A patienta, 

355. 

MandaL 397. 

Manning Mi5i, 97. 

Manil. 397. 

ManuAmrfrL the aiiEhoc raad*^ 
and inclineii ^o arhemn- SO; 

wr. 

ManithL 90. 

Moritthurf. the am hot puihed 
out of the tra?n at. 141. 

Marttradii. 520, 521^ 

Mtwn. Mf., 195, 

MathcrflA. 556. 

Matlsyra. 567, 563- 
MauriEiyi. 273. 

Max MulltTi 19B. 

Ma^tlc^ 103. 119- 

MarmuiiAJ, Tryamhaktal. the 

author gen to Enflland witlu 
59-62: be Ventnoi 

with. 

Mazymibr. Pfawp Ouandn* 29L 

MeaE-eatlisg, the author mts^d 
into. 32-36: he fi^et up. 3fr * 
friend leAloni wicb hini 
lAiume, 64-65; hU laar effott 
to Ebn lydior la 

taking to, 60^69. 

Mi-Ji,*. Dr. Jlwij. 422. 424. J35. 
«36. 439, 441. 

Miihu. Dr. P. I., tcaetie. 
Aiicbof eiiqueti* 62 
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luidei umboT. puu 

the uLithdr up at bii Bflrohflj 
111; Introdycir* bitafd 
lUYchandbhiE. US: 329-, 424, 
473. 4T4. 5ia 

Mehta, Sir PhtrciMihih, Uficmwn* 
ed king df Bdmbar. loon 1 kka 
M lion in Imr-courts. 
iCRJv il9j adyi4c5 the lUlhor lo 
pockci hif iniule. 1% the Autbor 
meets, 214: help* th* author 
tu call II public medEilLI. 214: 

likes the auEhor'ft speech, 

217; 220, Z-U: the •uthor tf bv^I* 
in the compajiy of, 273; *c 

the Ctniijre*^ 5i|h|e£ti Comml- 
tier, hai ihe itw 

ev denu ae his finder eips» 

299. 45&, 

'Mercury" prtiu, 367* 

Mere, the, 

Mlrabai. 219. 

Miners Ju^tlCa^ Ze9. 

Mog-durai^ 4lK?. 

MomhaJa, I3Z. 

Moncafy, Mr.^ 593^ 

Morvi, 292. 

MutitiDti, SOI. 502, SW. 

Motildl. Lailur fUid public wotker 
flf Wadbvui, 460. 461 
Moiambique. JJ3. 

Mozambii^ue, 
oh 130-31. 

Muhammad lltUEii Kimruddin, 
14S. 176^ 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 92, 
MuVar;i, Raj* Sir P^Mimotun. 

m 2^9. 

Muktanuad. 112- 

Mut!|er« Geosge. of Briiiol, 169. 

MuHkk, Dt. 29S. 

MutifihK Mr.. 214, 216, 
MunshLraoilE, Mcdiatiiia, tec 
SliraiidhAnJindjiH 

Murray, IU¥. Andrew. 169, 170- 
Muciny ol 1857. 107 


Mucattarpur* 497, 

NAAZAR^ Sjt, Mtn*ulth]il 
fuidei the Indiui tummunity 
in Durban. 233: stsyi with tht 
author end help* bun m public 
work, 2^ 269, 347. 372, 

NiMiHid. 544, 551, 352, TO, 575. 

Na|4<^iibabu, 

Nagpur Confftsa, DEahahajiilhu 
and LaUji accept oon-co-opaj^ 
tion at, 611-12; 60. 

btaidu, Shrimaii 426.f5E 

565, 566. 

N&rayan Hcmcbandrd, the autbOLr 

meets. 97-98: hrs lui|uijck 
amhitiun*, 9fli cachunges vcife- 
tarlan didka£li» with the 
lucbor. 99: meets Cardinal 
Manniiijf with the iiEtbur u 
hii interpreter^ 99-100; 
about ia En|land and AmBrk* 
in a shirt and dhoti, 100. 

Narmad. the poet Nortiuida* 
shjuikat. 33, 72. 19G. 

Narilnbiun, I7b. 

Nuik, ll5r 

Natal, 130, 133,134, 136.140, 144 
311 3ie. 344, 364, 3fi3,3e5, 44a. 

Natal Indian Cpn|iesi. tbr 
author fuuniii.lS5;190J95i342. 

National Indifin. A^aoctalioii. 97. 

National Liberal Club, 436. 

Natorajan. Sjt,. 490. 

* Navijivan *. ^ 348. 390, 580, 501. 

Nc|ioc5, 312, 354. 

Nebm. Pandit MndUlii. 5S3, ^ 
592-594*596,610.611. 

Nepal, m 

Nepatbnhu, 465. 

Netley Huspitil* 434, 440. 

Nilhttulonand, 20, 253. 

Ni^edita, Siatar, 291-^ 

'Nn Brtakfast ^PiSOcialipn\ 329^ 

Ntui-eo-up^ariofi, 390, 591. 608; 
passed at Gujarat PmvrncitI 
Confereaee, 609:610^11,612,613. 
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Non^vLoIen-cc. 57ft. 

Nfiue Djma^r, 101* 

imumlKirB'h biDK^k: of. 91. 

Numcii;, tbfl auEbci'5 p4“jon 

for, 215. 

O DWYER. Sir MkhacL 56a.5aa. 

OfficiiiJin EeiJiliih. ixicunwiJaritJ- 
ntEs 300-01-1 

OtdfkM* Ur. 79, SI. 

Oran^f^ Fr«fl Succ. tomlitian of 
the ladiaiu in. 1^1- 

0(d^ CjAlljdhh IpCc Uttnm- 

chaitd. 

OxfatJ. 73, *130. 

PADlACHl. Rirngiawiini, 174 

Padshah. Hr. fl^cjorji. a ftresE 
hiifPiUiirdilui, 214 

Pad&hlh. Mr, Pif^tJSiniil, 217-lB: 
thcnki IE A paiitakfi for the 
ButHijr to to SouEh A£rkA4 
ZlBi 2^2. 

Ptlinpur^ 2W. 599. 

Pall MaJI GfttjatEe* thsp 64 
Pnl. Sjt, Gipin Chandri^ 595. 

Paliwol, 567. 

PamphleEi. two. wntticn ty thn 

flUEhPt+ 189. 

PanicHami4K 334 

F^itidyAn KriilinuhanlEAT. the 
Author^i SomikfiE tearher, xiksi 
him to stick to S^m^krli, 29-30. 

Paridya, Holmnlal. 520, 53ili thA 
onion thief^ 534^^ 

P^kiddSkoph, Ehe author Asuviitcii 

at. 143-4^^, 

Ptrekb, Sir Ce^kuy.a9 K^lianjiai, 
S3L 

Parikh. Mr», Manib^hti, 513- 

Pnjikh. Nsuohati, 513 l 

Porikli, StunlurliiL 520, 531. 533. 
535. 

Patij, lOO: the nutlipr viiit*, lOl*^ 

025 m 

PirkiT. ESf., of the Cily Temple, 
ISi 


P^t, Ru&tk^TnjTp 136; enrolled u 
vol LintecT, 176: 17ft. 205.217: the 
AiiEhor'i tAnily (toca tu hit 
house in I>urbpn, 236; the au- 
choT rcAclkes bii haiue, 237; 
the moh flunroimdi ft. 237: 239: 
hiA charities. 240: appointed 
r ustee by the autbor, 270r 
Pants, m Om 405, 407* 
Partition-, the, 605. 

Patel Sjt. Vallabhbhau 522, 527^ 
532.536544^1.553.551 
Patel Sjr. VlihalbhAl 531. 
Fathen, 3S4, 

Patidani. 529, 531. SU, 537. S3a 
Panii 495. m. 497* 506, 
Parwardhan, Ap^. 464- 
PatwHjdhAn^ 611. 

Paul Mr, 136. 174 
' Payjcra EkadaihiV 604. 

Pearson. 1-54. 465. 

PcELBHTits, tbetr itricvaitcei redre¬ 
ss In Cbainparan. 4^519; 
cheh poverty, Sl6q their SAtya- 
^4b4 in Kheda, 531-37. 

' Petfecc Way in Dictl the, 
Persian. 29. 30, 

*PeT«iiai Propcftyl 105. 

Petit, Mt. Jeliiinaif, 456, 490^ 
Petit, Mra. jAiji> 491. 

PhAdke, Mama. 4&L 
Phsnix Settkincnlr, 254. 256. 36^^ 
66: lint t*snc ol * Indian 
Opinjpn' frewn, 369-71: 372^ dlA 
419. 455, 464. 465, 524, 

Phooka, a process of catraccing 
iDilk^ 556* 

Phulehand^ Sjt., 5SZ 
Fillip A, Kolandtivellu, 178 l 
Pdlay, Sjt. Q, PararTn.'sl5VAjanL. 223- 
Piticutt, Mr- FfKtikrik, |ivei the 
autfaDr eui:tuLrag;irLj adviCC. lOTj 
166. 

Pilt. 71- 

Plague in Johan neiburf. 354-5^- 
'Flea For Vegecahjinisni I Salt'i 
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book, converts the author to 
vegetarianism. 67. 

Plymouth Brethren, 155, 207. 

Poet, the (Ravindranath). 465. 

Polak, Mr. Henry, 358; the author 
meets, 363; joins Phoenix Settle¬ 
ment, 373; qualifies as attorney. 
374; his marriage, 376-77; 379. 
381. 383, 427, 429. 

Polak, Mrs., 376, 377. 379. 

Political Agent, author’s father 
comes into conflict with a. 12; 
author insulted by a, 125. 

Poona. 220, 221. 45S. 457, 460, 
466, 469. 470, 471. 472. 

Pope’s Tamil handbook, 410. 

Porbandar. author’s grandfather 
Diwan in and loyal to. 11; his 
father and uncle Diwahs in. 11; 
author bom in, 14; he leaves 
—for Rajkot. 15; he is taken 
to — for marriage, 20; hears 
•Ramayana* *in, 48; he seeks 
the support of the administrator 
of. 55; 121, 128; he accepts the 
offer of a Meman firm in. 129; 
168, 460. 

Port Natal. 134. 235. 

Portsmouth, the author’s tempta¬ 
tion in, 94-95. 

• Pradosha ’, 404, 405, 406. 

Pratt, Mr., the Commissioner, 
N. D., 573. 

President Street. Pretoria, the 
author walks through—and is 
assaulted, 162-63. 

Pretoria, 134,138,139; the author’s 
momentous * journey from 
Durban to, 140-48; the author’s 
Christian contacts in, 151-56; 
157; the author addresses the 
Indians in. 157-58; 159,160; the 
author’s difficulty in moving 
out of doors after 9 p. m. ini 
161-62; the author assaulted for 
using a foot-path in, 162-63; the 


author’s stay in — a most valu¬ 
able experience, 165; 173, 197, 
193, 207; English hair-cutter in 
— refuses to cut the author’s 
hair. 262; 311, 313, 319. 

Prince Ranjitsinhji, 62. 

Pundalik, 513. 

Punjab, the, 567, 568, 572.578,579, 
580, 582, 583. 584, 586, 588, 592, 
593, 610. 

Punjabhai Hirachand, Sjt., 523. 

Puri. 4%, 498. 

Pydhuni. 569. 

Pythagoras. 68. 

QURESHI. Mr. Shuaib, 539. 

RAJAGOPALACHARl. 561362. 
563. 

Rajas, bedecked like women, the 
author’s reflections on, 283-84. 

Rajsthanik Court. 11.15. 

Rajayoga, M. N. Dvivedi’s. 322. 

Rajendra Prasad. Babu, 496, 498, 
509, 512. 

Rajkot, the author’s father Diwan 
in. 11: the author at school in. 
15; 20. 25; ‘ reform ’ sweeping 
over. 32; 44. 48; * Bhagavat ’ 

reading in. 48; the author 
learns toleration in, 49; and 
hears missionaries abusing Hin¬ 
duism in. 49; 52, 55. 56.57, 91. 
115,117,121; starts legal practice 
in. 123; insulted by the Politi¬ 
cal Agent in. 125; 130; writes 
the ’Green Pamphlet’ in, 209; 
serves on the sanitary commi¬ 
ttee in, 210-11; joins Diamond 
Jubilee Celebrations in, 212-13; 
215. 294; again starts legal 
practice in, 299; 301. 460. 461. 
464. 482. 

Ramadevji, Acharya, 478. 

’Ramanama*. the author taught 
to repeat. 47; 388, 420. 
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■ R.ik(iha \ the fiu^dioc Itfjmi 

— hf lifiiirr, 47: 4a 
RAcnuibhal. SSti. 5?i, 

^ ^AHiayartR \ TiiliidJJ.' —^ rcid fcy 
LiidhBi MAhaftj And liki;d by 
iht quthdr, 4& 420i 
RaMbhA. tbe aood mift** tnttchej 
ib-c lU-CliDr * RjiriunAniiL 47i:€Si 

Rant jin Sjt* 604. 

Rinan^ivmi Pni!i4«l. 49S. 512, 
lUcj^san, 405, 406, 

Ranitlcr, Justice, 214. 262. S&t 
R^tusahib Qf Pofband^r^ 134.12a 
Raciftofln. 293. 473. 171, 476. 510, 
Rav^shiTikfflr, tbe BubiDin cook. 

117-IB. 

R4.ychiJindibhaL. tho author me«t^ 
— and ti csipttvaird hf ham^ 
il2-i4; author tn his 

TrbgbsuA 17i: jcndt him 

rchgloui booluL 173; 108: cunria 
the tutbor"* ihdujthta in the 
duration ul Brahtn iirhar ya. 252- 
40L 

Ray, Dr, P. C-. GokbBic intra- 
duces the author 235; 
praJKs the iiutJiMi speech, ^2; 
«ts the author off At CaJcuRi 
atation end it stopped br the 
dckCE collector. 

' Reel PrnfWTtj 105 
RebelHimi tbe Zului. tba author 
serves ill^ 2^ 

Rcctyictng cimpatgn. 543-4S^L 
5S3. 

Red Sea, 441. 

R«4, Dr. StmUey, 490, 

Rall|ioni. the nuthor studies. 
197*93. 

* Return to Nature'. Juit't. 330. 
331. 

Reuter. 209. 240. 

Rcvashajikar S]C., 112, 

303, 

Riohmondp 66^ 77, 

RJpon Colkgie. 274 


Ripen. Lurd, 178- 
Ritclu . 319,321.347, 355.173 
Rohi^rts^ Lady Cecilia. 439, 
Roberta, Lieutenant, iun of Lord 
Roberts, amunJed and canted 
ftopa the field by the Indian 
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